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~ ROLLERMANIA 
CAN BE PREVENTED! 


Don’t let rollers drive you frantic 
another summer. There’s no need 
of it. Dayco Rollers won't get sticky 
... won't melt... won’trun down. 

Printers everywhere have ended 
their summer roller grief forever by 
changing over to Daycos. Here’s 
what a New York printer says: “In 
spite of hot weather, high humidity, 
and continual high speed, Dayco 
Rollers show no signs of swelling 
or melting. And they retain just the 
right amount of tack.” 


Dayco 


The patented, exclusive construc- 
tion of Dayco Rollers makes 
them immune to temperature and 
humidity conditions. They retain 
the same consistency and inking 
qualities throughout the year. You 
can get them in any degree of soft- 
ness and they absolutely will not 
vary with the seasons. 

So, instead of ordering summer 
rollers, order Daycos and use them 
the year round. Let us send a repre- 
sentative to study your requirements 


Rollexs 
a) 


and furnish Dayco Rollers specifi- 
cally built for you. 

Remember, there is only one 
patented sleeve-type roller— Dayco! 
Insist upon the genuine. 

THE DAYTON RUBBER MEG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
* * x 


DAYCO “STAYPUT” ROLLERS 
especially built for newspapers, are 
distributed by 
THE NELSON ROLLER COMPANY 
TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO. 


DAYCO SURFACE SLEEVE (NOT RUBBER) 
EXTREMELY SOFT YET 

TOUGH RUBBER BASE 

STOCK 


paTeNtED 


Dayco Base and SLEEVE 
CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY STOCK 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS: The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. © 206 Park Murray Bldg., 11 Park Place, New York © Room 640, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago ® 2970 
W. Grand Blvd., Detroit © Henry T. Lefavor, 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston ® W. D. Tuck, Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia ® Chas. M. Lewis, 985 Boulevard, N. E., Atlanta @ R. A. 
Hopff, 5114 Stewart St., Cincinnati © John Leslie Paper Co., Minneapolis and Great Falls © Nassau Paper Co., St. Paul © California Printers Supply Co., 411 E. Pico St., 
Los Angeles © L. W. Dunlap, 7711 Miramonte Blvd., Los Angeles © Wm. Goodwin, 420 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles © John C. Nicholson, 582 Howard St., San Francisco. 


© Edward Hauenchild, Honolulu, T. H. 





paying 
for 
this? 


Somebody Loses—Nobody Wins 
in this game of Picking for Sorts 


This compositor was right in the midst of 
setting a big broadside when his type 
supply ran short. Now the hunt is on. 
Where will he find the letters he needs? 
Try that 
Try another! 


Try this form... No, not there... 


form... Guess again... 

So it goes. It’s “time-out” for looking 
for type. And somebody is paying for it! 
Either you take less profit or penalize the 
customer. No matter which course you 
choose, it’s going to come out of your 
pocket sooner or later. Allow for it in the 
estimate and you may lose the job. Buy 
more type, and it costs you money. Add 
it on the bill somewhere, and the customer 
will complain. 

Even if the compositor is lucky enough 
to find letters that he can pick right away, 


what have you got? A lot of picked forms, 
hard to distribute, partly pied, or some that 
will have to be rejustified or reset before 
they can be used again for printing. And 
that, again, means more time lost. 

Of course, this can’t happen if you are 
using the Ludlow system. Your compositor 
has an unlimited type supply at his com- 
mand. No need to “favor” certain fonts 
because letters are short, or used in other 
work. No lost time—no wasted effort. Any 
job or advertisement, or any number of 
them can be set in the widest selection 
of typefaces and sizes without endanger- 
ing the supply. 

Consider the advantages to your plant 
of having a type supply that can never 


run out. Write today for full information. 


LA | 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 


Set in the Ludlow Tempo family CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


es §=62032 CLYBOURN AVENUE + + 
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@ The use of the new and revolutionary Harris 
H. T. B. Stream Feeder makes higher press speed 
both possible and practical. Stream Feeding 


causes the sheet to be transmitted to the front 


guide at a fraction of the press speed. 


Sheets are underlapped to make a perfect hold- 
down and guiding means for presenting wavy 


and curled stock to the front guides. Slow for- 
HARRIS COLOR GROUP 


1. Revolutionary Harris H.T.B. Strenm Feeder 

2. Precision Tapered Pre-loaded Roller Bearings edge of light and heavy stock. 

3. Choice of Feed Roll or Rotary 3 Point Regis- 
tering mechanism. 

4. Micrometer Dials for setting printing pres- 
sures. 

5. Quick Change Plate Clamps 

6. Double size Transfer Cylinder 

Fd lcd Soon gle ses parts that were formerly absolutely necessary. 

8. Harris Cleanable Ink Fountain 

9. Adjustable Ink Vibration 


HARRIS OAGcePRESSES 


HARRIS*SEYBOLD*POTTER COMPANY 


General Offices: 4510 East 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio + Harris Sales Offices. New York, 330 West 42nd St. * Chicago, 
343 South Dearborn St. * Dayton, 813 Washington St. * San Francisco, 420 Market St. » Factories: Cleveland, Dayton 


warding speed eliminates mutilation of the front 


Stream feeding also eliminates use of accurately 


timed mechanical slow-downs and many other 


Press shown is the L.S.K. 42” x 58”"—2 colors 











Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year: 40c a copy. Canadian $4.50 
a year; foreign $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June bo" 1885, at the postoffice at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. Copyrighted, 
937, The Inland Printer Company 
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HE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


On THE DESERT where nothing relieves the mer- 
ciless dazzle of reflected light, glare’s ugly effects 
are emphasized by the swollen lids, crow’s feet, 
and perpetual redness which disfigure the eyes 


of prospectors and guides. 
PAPER GLARE IS UNKIND TO THE EYES 


On us who live in the civilized world, the effects of 
glare are no less real because they are less obvious. 
For authorities on vision warn us that shiny print- 
ing papers—which intensify light by reflecting it, 
just as sand does—are to blame for many of the 
headaches and eye strains from which we suffer. 

From the discovery of this fact has come the 
development by Kimberly-Clark of a neutral 
white for printing papers and a soft surface which 
combine to kill light reflections and provide a 
glare-free background for type and illustration. 
Both of these developments are now obtainable 
in Kleerfect and Hyfect. 


on 


Desert 


ies 


is a lax on EYES 


Only secondary in importance to the sight-saving 
service Kleerfect and Hyfect perform is the fact 
that as a direct result of them the cost of fine 
printing has been sharply reduced. For although 
they cost no more than just printable papers, the 
same process that frees them from glare gives 
them printing qualities which insure results 
comparable to those produced by much more 
expensive sheets. 
SAVING DOLLARS AS WELL AS EYES 

If you are not already informed on how much 
readability Kleerfect or Hyfect can add to any 
magazine, catalog, mailing piece or advertisement 
by freeing it from glare, write our advertising 
office in Chicago, and we will send you samples of 
the type of printing you are interested in. For 
estimates proving how much either paper will 
save you on your present printing costs, question 


your printer or your paper merchant. 


This advertisement is NOT printed on either Kleerfect or Hyfect. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Lal Fird to your 


CHICAGO + 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
NEW YORK ¢ 122 EAST 42ND STREET 
LOS ANGELES + 510 WEST SIXTH STREET 


manure C1VEEO UNDER U.S. Par. mt 
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IT’S A KIDDER “ 


1. Proper distribution of ink 
2. Control over the paper 


3. Accuracy of the impression 


This is the new Kidder SINGLE SHEET ROTARY, 
already in operation printing single colors on America’s 
finest magazines. Presses of this type can handle and 
deliver 60” x 80” sheets at the rate of 3000 an hour. 

DOUBLE-POCKET DELIVERY from a single pile 
feeder has been accomplished for the first time on these 
new Kidder rotaries. Sheets can be delivered alter- 
nately into both piles, providing twice the drying time 
for each sheet and reducing the danger of offsetting. 
Then, when the piles have reached the desired height, 
the sheets can be directed continuously into either 
pocket in order to remove the pile from the other. 
Applying a lever switches the delivery so the second 


pile can be removed. 


-POINT” JOB | 


Offsetting caused by a high delivery pile is prevented. 
Printed sheets can be removed at any time without 
stopping the press. 

A tail-gripper is combined with the standard type 
of gripper bar and chain mechanism to provide more 
positive delivery. 


Kidder “3 Point” Presses also turn out many of 
America’s most familiar packages. Types of machinery 
include multi-color web presses (“arc” and “stack” 
type), all-size rotaries, bed and platen presses and 
bronzers for printing wrappers, cartons, labels. Also: 
slitters, rewinders, neutralizers and special printing 
machinery for individual packaging jobs. 


ULE: M: HIDDER PRESS COMPANY Jratpotated 


I NTING MAC H 


OFFICES IN CHRYSLER BLDG., N. Y. C.; FISHER BLDG., CHICAGO; TORONTO, 
ONT. REPRESENTED ON PACIFIC COAST BY HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO. 


I NERY 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT 
DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


3831 
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HAMILTON LEDGER 


makes it profitable 
TO LOOhkK BEYOND YOUR NOSE 


Hamilton Ledger is so clean, so clear, so fine, that bookkeepers’ pens 
simply glide across it; yet ink dries promptly upon it. Its surface is 
so deep and hard that mistakes can be scratched off with a knife 
without marring its surface. It’s strong and folds well. It’s a truly 
fine, number 1 sulphite ledger. 


Hamilton Ledger lies flat on presses, welcomes printers’ ink, and is 
delightful under the ruling machine. 


Look beyond your nose. You'll order Hamilton Ledger in white, 
buff, blue and pink. 


+ W. C. HAMILTON & SONS, MIQUON, PA. 


Finer Papers for Business and Advertising 
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f ones a pinch hitter 


RISING WINSTED BOND doesn’t strike out 
when the game is close. Printers know it will 
come through in the pinches—to make good 
with a new customer or to put over that special 
job for an old one. WINSTED BOND is a No. 1 
air-dried sulphite, with a pure, high white color 
and cockled surface that makes it a favorite 
for general business correspondence. Careful 
manufacture and good materials make WIN- 
STED BOND the recognized leader among let- 
terhead papers in its price class. 

WINSTED BOND is available in white, in 
four different weights, with a choice of match- 
ing envelopes in six standard sizes. Ask your 


merchant for a sample book or test sheets. 


For modern business use Rising manufactures the following 
rag content bond and writing papers: Housatonic Bond, Rising 
Parchment, Danish Bond, Finance Bond, Initial Bond, Fiscal 
Bond, Triplico Bond, Danish Linen and Line Marque. In ad- 
dition, Rising manufactures a large line of Ledgers, Indexes, 
Manuscript Covers, Direct Advertising Papers, and Wedding 


Papers and Pasted Bristols. 


RISING PAPER COMPANY 


Housatonic, Massachusetts 
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UP TO 


....1250 properly printed sheets 
for every 1000 formerly turned 
out....if you use a new Miller 
Automatic. Think what this means 
in profits. Consider the advan- 
tage over competition. The de- 
mand today is for speed... . with 
no sacrifice of quality. And Miller 
is the press which meets the de- 
mand. The controlled sheet feeder 


0. 
EXTRA SHEETS 


at no extra cost 


automatically guides the sheets to 
the press as in the best hand feed- 
ing. The high speed bed motion 
is strong, steady and fast. The slow 
down delivery assures accurate 
sheet alignment on pile, eliminat- 
ing the need of rejogging. The re- 
sult is high speed with absolute 
precision. A Miller job is produced 
faster, better and with a greater 


eel 





profit margin. Other Miller fea- 
tures, which have made it a favorite 
with printers everywhere, include 
.... automatic oiling ....tachometer 
(speed indicator) ....high speed 
constant inker.... totalizer (total im- 
pression counter)... . unit construc- 
tion a (single self-contained unit)... 
all-steel bed motion and nitralloy 
pinions (long life, minimum wear). 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Branch Offices: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGOand SAN FRANCISCO. Canadian 

Company: MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY OF CANADA, LTD., Toronto and Montreal. Agents: 

CALIFORNIA PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Los Angeles, California; LANCE COMPANY PRINT- 
ER’S SUPPLIES, Dallas, Texas; J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., INC., Atlanta, Georgia. 
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TYPE-SETTING 
TYPE-CASTING 
STRIP-MAKING combined in 


Only the Monotype is a type-setting, a type-casting and a strip-casting machine. It makes 
hand compositors more efficient by providing an unlimited supply of the type and material 
with which they work, and saves the time which otherwise would be required for distri- 
bution; it betters the quality of printing by providing new perfect type of uniform height 
for every job. Only in the Monotype is combined a type-setting, a type-casting and a strip- 
material-making machine, all in one. No other type-setting machine has this feature. 


Type-Setting—The MONOTYPE Type-Setting 
Machine sets type in measures up to 60 picas wide 
in all sizes from 4 to 18 point. Straight matter, tabu- 
lar and intricate work, ruled forms, rule-and-figure 
work—in fact, all kinds of composition—are done 


Type-Casting—The MONOTYPE Display Type 
Attachment enables the same machine to cast new 
and perfect type, spaces, special characters and 
decorative material in all sizes from 4 to 36 point. 


More than 3,000 faces and sizes of type and 7,500 


Strip-Casting— Equipped with Lead, Slug and 
Rule Molds and the Cutter Attachment the same 
Monotype casts strip rules from 1% to 12 point—in 
continuous strips or automatically cut to all labor- 
saving measures from 6 picas to 25 inches. Too 


with unequalled versatility and speed. No other 
machine embodies within its scope of operation so 
wide a range of type-setting, such versatility in the 
range and character of its product, nor contributes 
so much to bettering the quality of printing. 


ornaments and borders are available for casting on 
the Monotype. These include many original faces 
designed by Frederic W. Goudy and Sol. Hess, and 
most of the traditional and modern faces now in 
general use by printers and typographers. 


much emphasis cannot be placed upon the impor- 
tance of providing hand compositors at all times 
with a convenient and adequate supply of rule, 
leads and slugs. This Monotype feature saves count- 
less hours of time and adds greatly to net profits. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


Twenty-fourth and Locust Streets, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Composed in the Monotype Stymie Family 
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STREAMLINED INTERTYPES SET A NEW PACE 

















SPOTLIGHTING Some ot 


the |O| Features of the New 


STREAMLINED INTERTYPES 








SPOTLIGHTING Some of the 101 Features 
of the NEW STREAMLINED INTERTYPES 


GENTLEMEN of the Graphic Arts... step up and 
examine the new Streamlined Intertypes as we 
throw a spotlight on some of their 101 features. 

Let’s look at them from the owner’s viewpoint. 
In other words, what do these features mean from 
the standpoint of operating costs and profits? 
Let’s take, for example, feature No. 74... 


NEW STREAMLINED 
WIDE PEDESTAL BASE 


Here’s a big improvement in appearance, you'll readily 
agree; but is that all? By no means! That new base has 
several advantages: 

1. Ninety pounds heavier in weight ... lower center of 
gravity ...a better distribution of weight over a wider 
area...increased stability and improved balance... Jess 
vibration. 

2. Greater freedom of movement for the operator in his 
position at the keyboard. 

3. Easier cleaning under machine. Fewer hiding places 
for stray matrices. 

All of which means, from the owner’s viewpoint, 
smoother machine operation... greater comfort for the 
operator... more output... easier maintenance. 

Is it any wonder that practical machine men have wel- 
comed this new base with such unusual enthusiasm? 


New Streamlined Intertype pedestal base 


, 


Consider, then, another streamlined Intertype improve- 
ment. This one was not assigned a special number in the 
list of 101 features, yet it is well worth mentioning... 


NEW ONE-PIECE DOUBLE 
DISTRIBUTOR BRACKET 


New one-piece double distributor bracket 


Isn’t this new bracket (see picture) much better looking 
than the old style construction? 

Isn’t it obvious that a heavier one-piece bracket is 
stronger and more rigid than a bolted bracket? 

Of course. And it is equally apparent that the new 
streamlined bracket reduces vibration and eliminates any 
possibility of sagging ... insuring a better and permanent 
line-up between the distributor and the channel entrance. 

Hence... better distribution of matrices and, again, 
more dependable machine operation. 

Now let’s have a look at feature No, 5... 


IMPROVED FINGER-TIP 
MIXER SHIFT LEVER 


What could be simpler? 

The flip of a finger changes instantly from one font of 
matrices to another. 

And note the convenient new location of this lightning- 
quick control... right there at the left of the keyboard 
where the operator can reach it with minimum effort. 

Most important of all, of course, is the amazing sim- 
plicity of the direct mechanical action which this lever 
controls ...a movement of less than an inch in the posi- 
tion of the keyboard rods. 

It is this feature . . . plus simplified distribution ... that 
makes Intertype mixer machine operation so fast, smooth, 
and reliable, 
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Hinged front covers provide for instant accessibility to the assembling mechanism 


It facilitates setting complicated mixed composition, 
such as food store ads in newspapers and other work in 
which different type faces must be used together in the 
same line. 


NEW STREAMLINED 
FRONT COVERS 


These new covers have several important advantages in 
addition to improved appearance: 

1. They protect the operator’s eyes and nerves from the 
distraction of moving parts. 

2. They deaden the sound of these moving parts, thus 
shutting off another source of distraction. 

3. They protect the assembling mechanism from accu- 
mulations of dust and other foreign matter. 

4. They are attractively and permanently dull-finished 
in black, thus completely eliminating glare and further 
promoting eye comfort. 

5. They are hinged, as you see, to provide instantane- 
ous accessibility to all parts of the assembling mechanism. 


/ ) ONE-HANDLE CONTROL 


4 OF EIGHT MAGAZINES 


Here’s an old friend...tried and true...with two new 
contributions to improved machine operation. 

It’s the well-known Intertype light-action chain shift, 
used for shifting from one magazine to another. The new 
features are: 

1. Easier shifting of magazines, due to a new method of 
counterbalancing the weight of the four-magazine unit. 

2. Asimple switch which changes the action from main 
to side magazines, or vice versa, making it possible to con- 
trol eight magazines... four main and four side... with 
this one quick-shift handle. 

It all boils down to (1) easier operation and (2) less 
mechanism to maintain. 


At the lett is the finger-flip lever used for changing from one font of 
type to another on mixer machines. The other picture shows the 
handle used for shifting both main and side magazines 


' EASY FRONT REMOVAL 
OF ALL MAGAZINES 


All Streamlined Intertype magazines are easily removed 
and replaced from the front of the machine. Sliding car- 
riages support the weight of the magazines as they are 
brought forward and downward to a position where they 
are easy to lift and handle. 


All magazines are easily replaced from the front 











Diagrams of various combinations of standard and extra-wide Intertype magazines 


Full-length or split magazines can be used in any posi- 
tion. The split magazines can be had in either the half or 


three-quarter length. 
Side magazines, like the main magazines, are easily re- 
moved and replaced from the front. 


SIX COMBINATIONS OF 
STANDARD MAGAZINES 


Your Streamlined Intertype can be practically made to 
order to suit your special requirements. Note these maga- 


zine equipments: 
1. Four standard 90-channel magazines. Mixer. 
. Four standard 90-channel magazines. Non-mixer. 
. Four wide 72-channel display magazines. Non-mixer. 
. Two 90 and two 72-channel magazines. Mixer. 
. One 90 and three 72-channel magazines. Mixer. 
6. One 72 and three 90-channel magazines. Mixer. 
Both types of magazines, 90-channel and 72-channel, 
are perfectly interchangeable on other Intertypes. 
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FOUR-DECK SIDE UNIT 
HAS MANY ADVANTAGES 


Now let’s turn our spotlight on feature No. 8... the new 
Streamlined Intertype four-deck side unit. 

Note that the side magazines are carried in a stack one 
above the other, the same as the main magazines, and 
that each side magazine has its own stub. Hence... 

1. The side magazines and their stubs do not separate 
when the operator shifts from one magazine to another. 
Perfect alignment is maintained. 

2. There is no chance that a stuck matrix, straddling 
the gap between magazine and stub, can cause trouble 
and damage when the magazines are shifted. 

3. A full channel of twenty matrices can be carried if 
required ...such as the em or en space matrices, for ex- 
ample... instead of only eight matrices. 
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©) TWO-LETTER 18 AND 
/  24-POINT MATRICES 


Here’s a new Intertype feature that appeals alike to oper- 
ators and executives. Briefly... 

Intertype two-letter matrices are now available in sizes 
up to and including 24 point. 

This means that two 18-point or two 24-point faces 
can now be carried in one Intertype magazine...a 100 
per cent increase in the type face capacity of Intertypes 
equipped for these sizes of display composition. 

Fewer magazines are required and there is less chang- 
ing from one magazine to another. 

No special mechanism of any kind is needed. The mold 
body used is exactly the same as the one used regularly 
for casting large display faces. 





Two-letter 24-point matrices are now available 


So now you have seen a few of the 101 features of 
the new Streamlined Intertypes... eight of them, 
to be exact. Wouldn’t you like to examine the 
other ninety-three of these features? A complete 
list will be sent to you on request. Please address. 
the nearest Intertype office. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION ¢ BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


STEP AHEAD WITH STREAMLINED INTERTYPES 


RINT ED, 
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HAMMERMILL ANNOUNCES 


the cover that stays 
CLEAN 





1 Dura-Glo Hammermill Cover may have dirt, oil, 2 Wiping with a damp cloth is all that is 
grease, soup, water, alcohol spilled on it. But the necessary to clean Dura-Glo Hammermill Cover 
original beauty is safe. quickly. 


SOUP...MUD...GREASE...OIL...WATER...ALCOHOL... 
FINGER MARKS—ALL WIPE CLEANLY FROM THE SMOOTH, 
GLOSSY SURFACE OF THIS NEW COVER 


AMMERMILL now offers you through Hammermill agents in 
Dura-Glo Hammermill white and 4 colors, in 2 weights. 


os k 
Cover—a remarkable new cover = Wrive FOR SAMPLES of Dura-Glo 


that resists soiling. Cover. Examine the beautiful printing 
Dura-Glo* is proof against all possible with this revolutionary Ham- 
the things that ruin ordinary mermill paper. Then you'll know the 
It is ideally suited for answer when a customer insists: “Give 
me a smart-looking job that will stand up 
under constant handling.”” Hammermill 
Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


covers. 
catalog covers, menus, lubrication 
charts, shop signs—any printed 
matter that is exposed to wear 
and dirt. Set oa 
ee 2 te =) 
and sharp. Colors are brilliant. 
After-processing is eliminated. You 
buy Dura-Glo ready for use, print 
it, fold it, deliver the job. 
Dura-Glo scores and folds with- 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY IP-Ap 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Please send me free samples and com- 
plete information on Dura-Glo Hammermill Cover. 





out cracking. It die-cuts and em- Wari 
bosses beautifully. Prints on 
regular equipment by letterpress Position 





and offset. It is readily available (Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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DOUBLE YOUR O b - S ET PRODUCTION 


OWN TWO: : WEBENDORF ERS 


they will cost you less than many a single press 


We do not sell presses only on a price appeal basis. ¢ But we do sell a high quality press at a 
low price. * Three things make possible our combination of low prices and high quality. 


1. Volume production. 
2. Taking only one profit. 
3. Over thirty years press building experience. 


We offer the printer an offset press with these qualifications. SCIENTIFICALLY CON- 
STRUCTED, ACCURATELY BUILT and with SUFFICIENT STRENGTH to maintain 
this accuracy under varying conditions in the average print shop. 

The Webendorfer press has many exclusive features: Hardened and ground cylinder gears, 
Automatic Lubricators. 


EASIER CONTROL—SIMPLER OPERATION—SPEEDIER PRODUCTION 


American made by 


WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO., Inc. 


Builders of Printing Machinery for Over Thirty Years MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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BRASS TACKS 


What do you use for a yardstick in selecting a bond 


paper? If it is appearance, performance, handling 
qualities or availability, apIRONDACK BOND gives one 
or all in a larger measure at lower cost. Accepted 
by printers and buyers of printing everywhere as 
one of the best paper values on the market . . . na- 
tionally distributed by leading paper merchants. 
Ask for test sheets ...try it on your next job. 


Please Address All Requests to Sales Dept. B 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY Seed Sac tlc nme 
220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. demonstration broad- 


Branch Sales Offices: Boston Chicago Cleveland __— Pittsburgh side on ADIRONDACK BOND. 


ADIRONDACK. B OND 


INTERNATIONAL Value 
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F ALL plans to improve the ap- 

pearance and effectiveness of a 
printed mailing piece none other is 
so simple or effective as the use of 
text paper instead of a commonplace, 
characterless sheet. 

Text paper is inherently beautiful 
and elegant, and when printed in 
good taste at once lifts the work out 
of the class of the ordinary and un- 
interesting. 

We make three grades of text pa- 
per, which are becoming more popu- 
lar every day because they enable 
the printer to deliver a finer product, 
more impressive in appearance and 
richer in results, at practically no in- 
crease in cost. 

BUCKEYE TEXT, in white or 
ivory, laid or wove, made with deckle 
edge, will give printing beauty and 


TEXT PAPERS . « « Improve Printing 


distinction comparable to the effects 
produced by the costliest handmade 
papers. Its price is moderate. 

BECKETT TEXT is low in price 
and rich in beauty. In addition to 
white and india it is manufactured 
in corn, green, blue and gray. The 
colors have a soft granite effect, en- 
hancing their appearance and in no 
way affecting their printing qualities. 
Deckle edge is standard. 

TWEED TEXT is in the lowest 
price class and its surface is very dis- 
tinctive and pleasing. The colors are 
white, ivory, gray, blue, canary and 
green. It will improve the appearance 
of any job and will save money on 
your paper bill. 

Our Text papers are surfaced sized 
and are equally adapted to letter- 
press or offset. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY . . . Hamilton, Ohio 


Makers of Good Paper Since 1848 
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The Model “K” Cleveland folds sheets 10’’ x 12’ to 39” x 52” 
on Right Angle work and up to 39” x 64” on Parallel work. Its 
large size and wide folding range often save cutting, inserting 
and one-third to one-half the folding. 


MODEL “K"* CLEVELAND 
WITH CONTINUOUS FEEDER 


MODEL "'M"’ CLEVELAND 
WITH CONTINUOUS FEEDER 


The Model “M” Cleveland folds sheets 5’ x 7’’ to 26” x 40” on 
Right Angle work and up to 26” x 58” on Parallel work. Handles 
full size sheets from presses up to 26” x 40”, and half size sheets 
from presses up to 40’ x 52” size, in a great variety of folds. 


The Model “Double O” Cleveland folds sheets in sizes 4’ x 6”' 
to 22” x 28” at higher average speed than any other folder. Its 3 
sections, 3 folding plates to each section—cover the wide variety 
of Direct Mail, Dealer Help, Booklet and similar work. 


MODEL “DOUBLE O” CHE 
WITH PILE FEEDER | ‘ 


MODEL “W”" CLEVELAND 
WITH FEEDER 


The Model ““W” Cleveland folds sheets 3’’ x 4’’ to 14’ x 20” at 
lowest cost per 1000. Five fold plates—2 in Parallel section, 3 in 
Right Angle section. Low in cost, simple to operate. Built to 
standard Cleveland Construction. A money maker. 


CLEVELAND FOLDING MACHINES are built in sizes to meet 
the FOLDING requirements of Printers and Binders from the smallest to the largest 
plants. They fold sheets ranging from 3” x 4” to 39’ x 64’. Each model makes a 
great variety of folds in Parallel and Right Angle impositions, single or in gangs. 

CLEVELAND Folders fold accurately at top speeds. Easy to adjust and operate. 
Ask for literature describing the size best adapted to your work. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
28 WEST 238> STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 


DALLAS ATLANTA 


PHILADELPHIA 











WHITER and more opaque, a 
paper designed to meet the 
demands of finer printers, 
printers who realize the ad- 
vantage of the “quality look”’ 
that sharp, clean contrast 
gives. Mail coupon for port- 
folio of printed samples and 
complete information. 


FRASER INDUSTRIES, INC. 
MILLS ar ) | 
MADAWASKA, MAINE 


420 Lexington Ave., 111 West Washington St. 
New York City . Chicago, Ill. 











Street 











City. 
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TRADE 
MARK 


A new and profitable 
printing-specialty 
that almost every business 
can use...and that every 
printer can produce 


Only once in a great while does some- 
thing bob up in the printing business 
that is as simple, as logical, as easy to 
sell as Product-Stamps. The four-page 
letter was such a “natural.” It sold 
untold thousands of dollars worth of 
extra printing. Product-Stamps offer 
even wider opportunities, to even 
more printers. Selling Product-Stamps 
presents no “creative” problem. They 


are easy to sell, and easy to produce. 


Lintted’ 
PRODUCT-STAMP 
SALES HELPS 


SAC 


MCcLA | : IN-JONES C0 Easy to sell? ... say, | got three 
7 orders out of the first seven 
a : 


customers | talked to about 
PRODUCT STAMPS!” 





Product-Stamps render a real 
service to business. They make sales 
letters more resultful. They save time. 
They add attention-value and interest 
to all sorts of printed, multigraphed 
and mimeographed material. They 
provide a new economical “advertis- 
ing medium” which large and small 
businesses can use every day. 


Getthe whole story about Product- 
Stamps. Complete information is 
ready to be sent to you free. Mail the 
coupon below and be among the first 
to enjoy the profitable new business 
in PRODUCT-STAMPS, produced with 


HORIN-TONES 


GUARANTEED 
Eee ™ 





— 
FLAT 


Copyright—1937—McLaurin-Jones Co. 


McLAURIN-JONES CO., Brookfield, Mass. 


Send free specimens and sales literature on Product-Stamps to 





PRINTER 





ADDRESS ; 
PRODUCT 


“STAMPS 











cITY. 
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Just 
PLUG IN 


All DeVilbiss Spray Outfits for printing and 
offset presses operate on the same basic principle. 
But they are distinguished from each other in 


four ways. 
I. An outfit may be portable or stationary. 


2. It may have its own air compressor, or it can 


be operated from a central compressed air source. 


3. A portable outfit may have pressure or 
gravity fluid feed. 


4. Each outfit may have one or two spray guns. 


Below are shown four of the portable outfits. 
All are marked by the same simplicity, the same 
freedom from complicated controls, the same care- 


ful adaption to practical pressroom needs. 


These outfits can ordinarily be placed in opera- 
tion within 15 minutes after being uncrated at your 
plant. Installation is as simple as plugging in a 
floor lamp. 

The DeVilbiss Spray System for printing and 
offset presses includes everything you need—spray 
outfits, air compressors, exhaust systems, and spray 
solution. Write for full information. 


THE DEVILBISS COMPANY + TOLEDO * OHIO 


Deviloiss 


Portable outfits with compressor 


One gun; pressure feed One gun; gravity feed 


One gun; gravity feed 


Portable outfits without compressor 


One gun; pressure feed 
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Research Has Develaped 


FOUR f@ BLACKS 
ta Simplify Your Letterpress Ink Problems 


These four blacks were developed in IPI’s Research Laboratories and thoroughly tested in printshops, 


large and small. They simplify your letterpress ink problems and help achieve better printed results, 


Each has been specially formulated to meet the requirements of one particular type of letterpress 


printing. Which one will bring you money-saving advantages NOW? Use the sight black for each job: 


@ ( |pporn 


HOLDFAST e 


Brand new, Holdfast is being enthusiastically 
accepted by printers for flat-bed applications. 
More scratchproof cnd rubproof than other inks, 
Holdfast dries rapidly without heat. New ingre- 


Web-press printers have found that instant-dry- 
ing Vaporin brings them flat-bed quality printing 
at high speeds. Progressive magazines are tak- 


ing advantage of the clearer, finer printing Va- 
porin makes possible. 


@ SPEED-LIMIT 


dients give Holdfast properties which assure a 
cleaner, sharper print. 


Everyday Fe 


Speed-limit Black brings commercial printers a 
dependable, smooth-running halftone black care- 
fully formulated to meet the requirements of the 
cylinder-press field. It was selected by IPI branches 
as being the most popular of IPI’s moderately- 
priced cylinder blacks. 


Everyday is an all-around job black which we re- 
cently introduced. It is already very popular with 
printers. Sold in handy-to-use tubes, Everyday 
eliminates skinning losses. More than a pound 
in each tube. Economically priced. 


Printers who keep ahead of competition say it pays to “keep in touch with IPI.” Let the developments of our research laboratories work 
for you. Use these new blacks; they can mean pleased customers and greater profits for you. A representative from the nearest IPI branch 
will be glad to help you choose the right black for your needs. The International Printing Ink Corporation. Branches in twenty-seven cities. 


THE IPI “COLORGRAM” FOR APRIL—The design on the other side is one of a series by Robert Leonard, planned to express the color mood of the month 
and to show the behavior of colors and inks under certain conditions. This insert is an interesting illustration of the use of grays with a black and yellow. Each ont 
of these grays is shown in a solid and a tint stepped in value from dark at the top to light at the bottom, changing in hue from cool grays at the top to warm grays 
at the bottom. Viewed alone each would be accepted as a ‘gray.’ Contrasted with another gray the difference in hue is apparent. The interesting effect on the woodcut 
treatment of a rainstorm in Columbus Circle, New York, is secured by printing the darkest gray on top of a yellow tint graded from dark at the top to light at the 
bottom and the glossy areas are the result of printing a black on top of the two other impressions. The type is in black over the yellow. The colors from top to bottom 
are Black, i'l No. A-373; Grays, IPI Color Guide No. 0-20-0, IPI No. 30-38171, Color Guide No. 0-60-0 and No. 35-80-1; and Yellow, Color Guide No. 27-80-4. 
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John Edwards is the name of a handsome new watermarked bond paper which 
is made in the modern mills—among the largest in America—of the Nekoosa-Edwards Company at Port 


Edwards, Wisconsin. ¢ You should get the facts about this new paper because it is designed to meet 


your needs for a bond paper which combines, in the highest degree, high printing quality and low cost. 


¢ John Edwards Bond is a new product, developed by paper scientists and engineers during the past 
two years, which is designed to overcome press-room difficulties resulting from improper paper-making. 
The fairest test of this new paper is to use it on an actual job, for its qualities are more than superficial. 
e In the meantime, send for a free copy of JOHN EDWARDS ALMANAC—a a twelve-month 
supply of ideas that may help you to land some new business. Simply attach the coupon to your business 
letterhead, and this novel idea portfolio will be sent to you promptly. ¢ Your customers will be asking 


you about John Edwards Bond, so remember the name and get the facts. 


JOHN EDWARDS BOND 


is one of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufactured by The Nekoosa-Edwards 
PaperCompany, PortEdwards,Wisconsin, makersof NEKOOSA BOND, NEKOOSA 
LEDGER, NEKOOSA MIMEO BOND, and also other quality sulphite papers. 


Tell your secretary to attach this coupon to your business letterhead. 
Gentlemen: Send me a copy of JOHN EDWARDS ALMANAC. 











POSITION 
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OUR CUSTOMERS OPERATE 
WITH 











Those printers and publishers of the United States and of Canada who are 


now depending on trade typesetting plants for aid in meeting their composi- 






tion requirements are operating with these four very important advantages: 






ig THEY HAVE REDUCED their composing room force to the 





number of men they can keep employed all of the time, thus eliminating one 







of the most fruitful causes of non-productive time and inefficiency. 





Ge THEY HAVE LIMITED their investment in equipment used 


to that which is absolutely necessary to carry on their steady flow of business. 





@) THEY HAVE PROVIDED a means whereby the volume of 





business which they can handle is not limited in any sense by the size of 







their composing rooms. 


@ THEY HAVE MADE available to their customers the entire 





typographic resources of an industry specializing in typographic production. 





A RELIABLE Fuente Comyaosition PLANT—ONE OF OUR MEMBERS 





—IS NEAR YOU, AND IS READY TO RENDER YOU A MOST PROFITABLE SERVICE. 





INTERNATIONAL TRADE COMPOSITION ASSOCIATION © WILLIAM E. LICKFIELD, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY « PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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The Indian who decided to clip his dog’s tail, swung his 
tomahawk wildly in his zeal to lop off as much as pos- RUBBER ond FABRIC- COVERED 
sible, and spoiled a perfectly good dog. “Ugh,” he cried. ROLLERS for high-speed news- 


*“Cuttum too short!”’ rofolol-Tamol ato MM ilolelop4a\-M ol gS 41-13 


Roller costs can also be cut too short. Attempts to NON-MELTABLE COMPOSITION 
make a roller last beyond its natural life, or to use a roller ROLLERS for high-speed units 
that was not made for the purpose of distributing ink, 
can result in curtailed profits. Imperfect jobs, wasted 
ink, paper, and pressmen’s time, all turn the tomahawk 
of economy so that it chops profits and not costs. LITHO-PRINT ROLLERS for off-set 


Common sense should tell a printer that when his printing 
rollers cease to perform their natural function of dis- 
tributing ink, their life’s span has been reached. When Ber ee LACQUER ROLLERS 
that moment arrives, renew your rollers. The cost is 
small compared with the losses that otherwise result. COMPOSITION ROLLERS for qual- 


Don’t be an Indian. Be a printer, one who prints, not ity printing 
one who just operates a printing plant. 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO.. 


ATLANTA DES MOINES INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 
CHICAGO KALAMAZOO PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY SPRINGFIELD, O. 
NASHVILLE HOUSTON ST. LOUIS OKLAHOMA CITY 


GRAINING ROLLERS for repro- 


ducing wood graining on metal 


for spot varnishing, etc 
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$175 in Cash 


A Contest for Compositors and Layout Men 


Here's a chance to show what you can do with an ad. Try your 
hand — it costs nothing — you may win $100 cash. Nothing to 
buy — no “reasonable facsimilies thereof." Read the rules below. 


l. Prizes: Ist, $100.00; 2nd, $50.00; 3rd, 
$25.00. In addition the ten next best ads 
will each be awarded a year's subscription 
to The Inland Printer. 


2. Subject: The advantages of O. K. Light 
Type. This is not the title of the ad— 
merely the theme. Copy may be as many 
words as desired but it must cover the fol- 
lowing points: Economy (you get 4 times 
as much type per pound); availability of 
Large Sizes (42 to 144 pt.); Ease of Use 
(lighter in weight, easier to use); Perfect 
Printing Face (mechanically surfaced, not 
hand rubbed). 


3. Specifications: 7x10 ad, any layout you 
wish, set in type. No restrictions as to face, 
size or method of setting. Any decoration 
must be type ornament or rule. Submit six 
proofs of ad on 8¥2x1l1 paper, accompanied 
by contest blank properly filled out. 


4. Requirements: Ad must be designed, 
written, set and made up by contestant, 
(body matter may be set by machine to 
his specifications), in the composing room 
of plant where he works. 


5. Scoring Points: Ads will be judged as 
follows: Layout, 15 points; Excellence of 
Typography, 15 points; Effectiveness of 
Display, 10 points; Excellence of Copy, 10 
points. Perfect Score will be 50 points. In 
case of tie, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 


6. Judges: J. L. Frazier, Editor of Inland 
Printer; H. Lodge Robertson, Typographic 
Counsel, Chicago, Ill.; Arthur S. Overbay, 
Typographic Service Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Arthur C. Arnold, Director of Typography, 
Geo. Willens & Co., Detroit, Mich.; Oswald 
Cooper, Bertsch & Cooper, Chicago, Ill. 
Judges’ decision will be final. 


7. Contest Closes July 31, 1937. Winners 
will be announced in September issue 
of The Inland Printer. All ads are to be- 
come the property of the O. K. Light Type 
Foundry. Each of the winning contestants 
will be given, in addition to the prizes, a 
copy of his ad, with a Certificate of Award, 
appropriately framed. 


8. Address all entries to Contest Editor, 
O. K. Light Type Foundry, 910 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago. 


O. K. Light Type offers many advantages, heretofore unknown, 
in movable types. They are revolutionary — in wearing quality, 
perfection of printing face, extremely light weight and surprising 
economy. For further information, literature and contest blanks, 
see your local Trade Compositor or write direct to Contest Editor. 
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LIGHT TYPE FOUNDRY 


ee * 910 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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My Dear Sir: 


There is a trend toward Distinction in modern 
business correspondence. The crisp, rag- 
content quality of Correct Bond and the char- 
acter of its air-dried, cockle finish combine to 
emphasize its good taste. 


¥ 
Cn ewry Cosh 


Ohroclkink 


FOR LETTERHEADS 


THE AETNA PAPER COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


ZA CORRECT BOND Envelopes, GREATLY IMPROVED, now 
peaKoKe(-MvbeLo(-)mol Pt mohiisolboelobeLoKe(-soel-sol a obimolet mon sal bton(-ToM-blel-slob lob arg 


DAYTON ENVELOPE COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 
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A Pr ize Winner in its day... yet no modern executive would 


expect it to hold its own in the pace of modern transportation . . . It is obsolete... Nor 
can a printing plant executive expect obsolete 

presses to yield a profit in the printing industry 

today. 


Equip your plant now with the fast, dependable, 
automatic Miehle Horizontal . . . capable of high 
speed and fine quality printing ... handling 
sheets from 81x 11 to 22 x 28 inches at speeds 
from 2000 to 3600 impressions per hour. 


The time saving features and ease of operation 
make the modern Miehle Horizontal a dividend- 
paying investment. 

° 


Visit our Demonstration Rooms at the General 
Motored by KIMBLE Offices, 14th St. and S. Damen Ave., Chicago 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ee ne oe mn 6hUCALUC lc eL MULTI EE BOLE 
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Thousands of different letterheads, bearing the names of 
successful companies, have been printed on rag-content 
papers which contain the Neenah Owl watermark. Years 
of distinctive advertising have informed paper buyers 
everywhere that Neenah Business Papers are guaran- 
teed to give satisfactory results. ¢ When you recommend 
these papers, you gain the full benefit of this national 
acceptance. ¢ Neenah Business Papers are tub-sized, 
air-dried, shop-tested and guaranteed to perform satis- 
factorily in your pressroom and bindery. They are carried 
in stock by leading paper merchants everywhere. 
e Through advertisements in various magazines paper 
merchants are being offered a new portfolio of printed 
samples. A copy will be sent to any printer who requests 
it on his business letterhead. Ask for NEENAH PAPERS. 


Address: NEENAH PAPER COMPANY © NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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ing @ Aetious resnonsibility 


with RADIANCE BOND 


hy One million (or is it two million) letters are mailed to 


ee J e . 
business correspondents by business executives each 


day. A formidable percentage of these letters are 
HOUT ERO ERY 
Fapers printed on bond paper chosen by a printer, lithographer 


or engraver. By his choice of paper he has assumed responsibility 


for the impression his customers’ letterheads will make upon those 
to whom they are directed. Will his choice be favorable to his 
customer's customer or will it be animated by a desire to “hold 
the cost down” by using a cheap, fuzzy bond that unjustly under- 
rates his customer's character and ideals of business? 

It would seem that this responsibility of printers of business 
stationery should promote the choice of a good rag paper such as 
Gilbert's Radiance Bond, a sheet containing 65% of sturdy, new rag 
fibres. Its snap, crackle and hard lintless surface immediately be- 


speaks a quality and character soothing to any printer's conscience. 


YOUR LETTERHEAD IS THE VOICE OF YOUR BUSINESS 


Other Popular Gilbert Papers: Dreadnaught Parchment, Lancaster Bond, Valiant 
Bond, Resource Bond, Avalanche Bond, Dreadnaught Ledger, Lifetime Ledger, 
Old Ironsides Ledger, Dauntless Ledger, Entry Ledger. 


Dispatch Six Star Line: Dispatch Bond, Dispatch Ledger, Dispatch Onion Skin, 
Dispatch Safety, Dispatch Index, Dispatch Manuscript. 
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Southern Plant Life 
x 


THE FOLLOWING PAGE PRESENTS 
A DEMONSTRATION OF NATURAL 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY REPRODUCED 
FROM A 35 MM. COLOR NEGATIVE. 
PHOTO-ENGRAVINGS BY THE 
CAPITOL ENGRAVING COMPANY 
OF NASHVIE GE, TENN ESS EE. 
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WHY ARGUE ABOUT STANDARDS? 


Need of standardization in graphic arts field is obvious. First step toward stabilization and profit is better under- 


standing between various competitors in regard to what constitutes fair production for each operation involved 


sides, that the entire printing indus- 

try and its allies are awakening to 
certain obvious troubles that need cor- 
rection of one kind or another. Naturally, 
any change must be for the better. Price 
stabilization is the most hoped-for result. 
The first call, then, lies in standardized 
prices. This leads to the realization that 
other standardization must be brought 
about before the price angle can be ap- 
proached successfully, because commer- 
cial printing for the most part is a 
business requiring custom or built-to- 
order manufacture, and _ be- 


[ SEEMS, from discussion heard on all 


By KEN MeKIERNAN 


many ways actually to be necessary and 
they have gained general acceptance 
throughout the nation. 

We must analyze the needs of the 
graphic arts industry, which requires di- 
vision into materials on one hand and 
production on the other. This broad divi- 
sion is necessary to start on the subject of 
standardization. 

Let us hit only a few high spots and we 
find ourselves in agreement—in princi- 
ple, at least. 

Imagine type manufactured without 
regard to standardization of height! The 


such as that is too silly to discuss, yet the 
searching for sorts in standing forms is 
only a slight exaggeration of the same 
condition. So you see’it is not entirely 
mythical. 

Screens in halftone reproductions are 
standardized so that results desired may 
be determined in advance and engravings 
ordered of certain screens. Different 
kinds of stock require screens of definite 
coarseness or the printing will be unsatis- 
factory, and most people engaged in the 
industry have had occasion to become 
acquainted with the advantage offered by 
this particular standard. 





cause of the fact that the un- 
thinking person looks upon 
standardization as impractical 
or impossible. Let us investi- 
gate before we decide whether 
or not it has sufficient advan- 
tages to be both practical and 
profitable. 

We will find that we couldn’t 
get along in our daily life with- 
out standards. Take money, for 
instance, with the standard of 





Height of type Standards 


Standardized 





ie 














518 120 





accepted by the industry 


Another important item is 
color. Colors are called by so 
many names that definite color 
designation is confusing to al- 
most everyone. A simple test 
can be tried. If observers are 
asked to select grass green, sky 
blue and blood red from a 
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color chart, there will be a 
great variation of selections. 














Fineness of Screens 


Surely, all these colors sound 
descriptive enough and appar- 
ently mean something reason- 








value the dollar. Every single 
advertised product is built up 
to a standard of quality of 
some kind or other; imagine a 
recipe for a cake being made without us- 
ing a standard of measurement for quan- 
tity of ingredients. The common foot rule 
is another standard we all need in every- 
day life. These examples should be sufhi- 
cient to convince any thinking person 
that standards are not new, untried, im- 
practical dreams—they are proven in 


Height of type has been standardized, so also have halftone screens 
for different kinds of paper—why not have standards for production? 


variations then encountered would be so 
great that prohibitive costs of press 
makeready would cause letterpress print- 
ing to cease to exist. Picture a compositor 
looking in a different compartment of a 
type case each time he reached for the let- 
ter “e” or any other single, specific letter. 
Common sense dictates that a situation 


ably definite to many, but they 
are far from definite in exact 
color designation. And color 
designation that is not universal, in so 
far as public acceptance goes, will always 
lead to confusion. The Association for 
Color Research, of Chicago, and other 
organizations are working ‘on this move- 
ment now, with ultimate satisfactory re- 
sults in sight. This is only one of the many 
problems that require standardization 
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and in which the different groups of the 
graphic arts are most vitally interested. 

Another important item is ink. Every 
user of printing and lithographic ink 
would like to have labels on containers 
standardized and more descriptive of the 
physical qualities of the ink covered by 
these labels. For instance, ink manufac- 
turers claim that printing inks 


parison will be on a better competitive 
basis. You can easily see that standardiza- 
tion changes will require negotiation. 

Paper also needs our attention. Let’s 
give a minute or two to one branch of the 
subject—basic specifications. 

There is no simple method of compar- 
ing weight of paper of one type with that 


In this way the basic weight of any sheet 
could be compared with that of any other, 
for the basic size and count would be 
identical in all cases. Weights of special 
sizes of any standard basic weights could 
be computed simply by figuring the area 
and multiplying this result by the basic 
weight. Proper pointing off of the dec. 

imal relationship to the one. 








are made for specific purposes 
and have specific qualities that 
are individual to a particular 
batch of ink made to certain 
specifications. No doubt they 
are right. If the qualities are as 
important as they state, surely 
they will grant that the label 
should be marked to protect 
the interested user against mis- 
use of the ink. Is there a sim- 
pler, more effective way than 
‘to standardize on the descrip- 








Need for Standards 
for color designation 
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BLOOD 
|| RED 


T] Sky 
= BLUE 
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|_| GREEN 














Standardization 
As Applied to Labels 


thousand-inch basic area and 
the weight for one thousand 
sheets the special size could be 
determined. An example: The 
basic size 25 by 40 is given 
with the basic weight one hun- 
dred pounds for one thousand 
sheets. Problem: What would 
one thousand sheets, size 25 by 
60 weigh? Solution: 25 by 60 
= 1500, which is 1.5 of 1000. 
Therefore the weight would be 
1.5 by 100 or 150 pounds for 








tion given of contents of the 
container? If the ink is alkali- 
proof, sun-proof, grease-proof, 
opaque, transparent, non-scratch, or any- 
thing else, mark the physical qualities on 
the label! If it’s made for a certain type 
of press and a definite stock, mark it as 
such. If it will dry in a certain time, state 
under what conditions. Many ink manu- 
facturers and printers believe that this 
will bring about a better condition com- 
petitively, and it should help a little. 
Satisfactory standardization could be 
accomplished in reasonably short time. 
Insistent interest on the part of printers 
throughout the country will bring results 
a great deal more quickly. 


Standards for color designations, standardization of designations on 
ink-can labels, offer opportunities for bringing about improvement 


of another from printed descriptions. 
Why? The answer is obvious to most 
users: basic sizes vary from the many 
types of paper, and package counts vary 
too. Book paper 25 by 38, cover 20 by 26, 
bond 17 by 22, with cardboard, blottings, 
wrappings, and the like, each with its in- 
dividual basic size. Counts vary with 480 
sheets to a ream on some stocks and 500 
sheets on most. To figure special sizes and 
weights requires slide rules, paper wheels 
or careful arithmetic—much too involved 
for many. A simple remedy for this would 


1000 sheets. 

Printers have hesitated to 
accept the one-thousand-sheet 
count because many paper merchants 
have advocated the use of broken-package 
prices on smaller than one-thousand-sheet 
lots. To grant this point would exact a 
heavy penalty from the small printer, so 
this form of standardization, in spite of 
its many advantages, leaves further nego- 
tiation ahead. 

Lack of standardization of many sizes 
of equipment exacts a further penalty 
from the printer. This is probably one of 
the most costly reminders of the necessity 
for standardization. Nor are the manufac- 
turers entirely to blame for this 





Illustrated are two cans of 
ink made for the same purpose; 
each is of the same weight and 
each of the same color, but 
with different bulks and vary- 
ing covering capacities. The 
price a pound might be the 


Ink Standardization 


SAME COLOR 
SAME FORM 
SAME STOCK 


COVERING 








same in the can; but on the pa- 
per, the way ink is sold by the 
printers, one is much more 
costly to use than the other. 





COVERING 
CAPACITY 


Different 
BULK 








Same covering capacity 


CAPACITY “# ‘ 


AME BULK 
SAME FORM - 


SAME COLOR 
— SAME STOCK | 


existing condition. 

The foregoing are only a few 
of the outstanding and easily 
recognizable reasons for fur- 
ther development of standards. 

Now, from materials, let’s 
direct our attention to produc- 
tion. Instead of immediately 
saying “no,” let us consider the 
benefits to be obtained from 
having production standards. 











Take two inks, made for the 











These standards are not objec- 
tionable when considered as 








same purpose — identical in 
color, weight, and bulk. If run 
under the same _ conditions, 
their covering capacity is ap- 
proximately the same, according to au- 
thorities on the subject. You see by the 
illustrations that if ink were sold by bulk 
rather than by weight, intelligent com- 
parisons could much more readily be 
made. (Do not make the mistake of com- 
paring the bulk of two inks made for en- 
tirely different purposes, as this kind of a 
comparison would result in confusion. ) 
Where quoted prices on inks are vastly 
different, consider bulk, and your com- 
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Covering capacities of inks for same purpose vary—intelligent com- 
parisons would be easier were inks sold by bulk rather than weight 


be the one, standard, basic size which has 
been recommended by the committee on 
paper standardization, but never pushed 
hard enough for popular adoption by all 
interested groups. 

This basic size is 25 by 40, making 
one thousand square inches. The weights 
would be based on the old popular, well 
known, but impractical sizes. These 
would be based on the package count of 
one thousand sheets instead of 480 or 500. 


only a “par” for workmen to 
shoot at. Just think of the game 
of golf and you'll get a good 
idea why the resentment harbored in the 
minds of many should be reduced. 

This par for production enables print- 
ers to have basic figures upon which to 
base estimates and production schedules. 
Department heads are entitled to know 
what should be reasonably expected of 
them. Estimates in the same geographical 
territory based upon production on the 
same or similar equipment and on iden- 
tical specifications will be nearly uniform 
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where the same hourly cost figures are 
used in computations. This will go a long 
way toward restoring customer confi- 
dence and overcoming much of the feel- 
ing of distrust that today exists between 
competitors who are jointly destroying 
their profits through a misunderstanding 
of the intentions of others. 

What would happen if an employer 
asked a workman to guess how much 
money he would find in his pay envelope 
each and every pay day? The employer 
would be laughed at or considered plain 
crazy. Yet, this is exactly what happens 
in the opposite direction when there is 
no par or standard of 


engineered system which has been built 
for a specific plant under its own operat- 
ing conditions. 

Let us now consider time. Time is the 
one element all agree upon, and it doesn’t 
vary as to the number of minutes in an 
hour or hours in a day. This is the founda- 
tion for standards for production. Next 
comes a consideration of the task to be 
done, and the time it should take to ac- 
complish it under good conditions. Spe- 
cific equipment, and maintaining some 
definite quality by intelligent manage- 
ment, are factors that enter the problem. 
Many say that every order is different, 
and without argument we 





production. The employ- 
ers do all the guessing. 
Who ever hears of a golf 
course without its par? 
Nobody — and what is 
more, every golf player 
inquires about par be- 
fore he swings his club 
at the first tee. The par 
may be tough on any 
hole, but the golfer, re- 
gardless of his ability, 
either hopes or believes 





Standards for - 
production are the same as 
PAR IN GOLF 


Any Standard is 
Better than 
no Standard 


will grant there is consid- 
erable truth in this state- 
ment. Provision must be 
made to take care of nor- 
mal differences and all 
except the unusual job, 
which occurs in the in- 
dustry so infrequently 
that it doesn’t rate the ex- 
pense necessary to set up 
standards for it. The in- 
dustry cannot afford to 
provide the specialist 








that he will equal or bet- 5,1 dards are a with standards because of 


ter par. The same feeling nq basic figures for estimating 


exists in the workman. 

He knows that a real par can be equaled 
or beaten by competent men and he, like 
the golfer, knows that he has to pay atten- 
tion to business to equal or beat that par 
which represents a high, though not im- 
possible, standard. It affects sales and 
profits at the same time. 

Profit is involved at every stage in the 
production of printing. Due to demor- 
alization of the market the margin has 
been extremely small, and because of 
these existing conditions any guide for 
production that is reliable will be help- 
ful to all engaged in printing production. 

Many of the largest concerns engaged 
in the printing industry have gone to 
great expense to produce standards for 
their own use and made to fit their plants; 


the expense involved, but 
he who is a specialist has 
almost invariably become one on account 
of individual plant ability. 

What about quality? Definite classifi- 
cation of quality must be determined, and 
this is not difficult as this is a result ob- 
tained by combinations of labor and ma- 
terials, with justified time and cost of raw 
materials the deciding factors. 

An example of this is found in a job 
in which plain type is to be printed on 
news-print. The quality would be ordi- 
nary, and the low cost of stock would not 
justify any great labor expense. The fact 
that somebody, for reasons of his own, 
would want to print a fine-screen halftone 
on paper of this quality would not justify 
the expense of labor required to produce 
as fine a piece of work as was possible. 


e Ken McKiernan is the author of 
the only recognized treatise upon 
Standards for Production in the 
graphic arts field. However, while 
those who know him consider him 
one of the most thought-provoking 
men in the industry and thoroughly 
trained in the subjects of produc- 
tion and costs, he considers himself 
no more than an advanced student, 
and resents being called an expert 


Again, experience would dictate a change 
to better stock or a different type of cut, 
better suited to the stock. 

Variations from a predetermined nor- 
mal must be provided for all the various 
weights of paper which affect production 
throughout the plant. 

Provision must be made for necessary 
starting time which varies with the task 
to be performed and many other pro- 
visions, so that standards are flexible 
enough to cover normal requirements. 

It’s fun to know where one stands in 
relation to personal ability to perform 
and many a man who considers 





but the rank and file cannot 
afford to do this because of 
the tremendous individual ex- 
pense. The large users of 
production standards recog- 
nize their value and would 
be mighty glad to get any 
additional information which 
might offer improvement in 
their own systems. 

Production standards set for 
an industry must have sufhi- 
cient latitude to cover many 
types of plants. Obviously, 





How long should it 
take to shovel? 


Same weight same quality 


Kind of 
Stock 


his plant efficient is in for a 
shock. Likewise, many who are 
dissatisfied with results now 





Qualiiy 


Kind of of this 


Form 


Combination 


being obtained, will be sur- 
prised to find that they are 
pretty efficient in many ways, 
and that some of their demands 
from their organizations bor- 
der on unreasonableness. 














Don’t confuse alleged stand- 
ards of production based on 
averages with those based on 
reasonably efficient operation, 











such standards will never fit a 
plant as well as an individually 


Shoveling coal and quality of printing have no relationship to each 
other, but standards can be determined for each class of operations 


and do not form the opinion 
that par represents averages. 
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Illustrations herewith indicate aver- 
ages require confinement in prescribed 
regions. For example: If a hauling con- 
tractor had had his statistician figure out 
his average load and average mileage 
a day, and then, going upon his find- 
ings, had reéquipped with trucks run by 
electricity because the average haul was 
thirty miles a day, and purchased one and 
one-half-ton capacity trucks because his 
average load was 2,500 pounds, he’d be 
up against some serious problems when 
in actual operation he found that many 
loads were of two tons, three tons, five 
tons, and ten tons, and distances from ten 
miles a day to three hundred miles. Pro- 


REALISTIC COLOR 


OME discussion has taken place in 
S connection with a statement made in 
the February issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, on page 36, in a short article 
reprinted from Business Week. There it 
was said: “Fast spreads the use of 
color-photographic reproductions in the 
graphic arts; faster still will spread their 
adoption when it is more generally 
known that faithful four-color _litho- 
graph (letterpress not yet) reproduc- 
tions, up to 12 by 18 inches, are 
actually being made from Eastman 
Kodachrome color shots only 1 by 114 


IN FRONTISPIECE 


The company also states: “The front. 
ispiece demonstrates the progress being 
made in direct-color photography, the 
field of which is unlimited and which 
has opened up a new realm of possibili- 
ties in the graphic arts. It produces an 
effect of realism that cannot be obtained 
in any other manner. It is the goal for 
which we have been striving for years, 
seeking some method to capture and 
make real the actual, lifelike colors of 
objects and scenes to be reproduced on 
the printed page. In method of opera- 
tion it has swiftly moved to the point 
where it is now commercially 
practical. With the aid of the 
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2ND. SEPARATED SAME QUALITY 
MAINTAINANCE 
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cases improve it. 








Industry Standards 


NY 
Alterations to fit individual 


scientists, chemists, and men of 
vision and imagination, great 
strides have been made in this 
development in the past few 
years, and even in the past few 
months, so that now direct- 
color photography is a reality. 

“Back in the old days, and 
not so far back at that, the only 
method we had of making color 
work was by the old nine-nega- 
tive method, and this was 
limited exclusively to still life 








Averages have their value for purposes of comparison, but they are misleading if used in place of actual 
standards. To attain reasonable efficiency and profitable operation definite standards must be established 


visions must be made to take care of these 
conditions in setting standards. 

Consideration must be given to the 
further danger of averages instead of 
standards as in the case of Mr. American, 
whose average height, we’ll say, is 5 feet 
9 inches, weight 153 pounds. Glance at 
the men seen anywhere, any day, then 
try to picture each one in a suit of clothes 
made to fit Mr. American—without alter- 
ations. Even though the quality of the 
goods was the finest and the workmanship 
without flaw, such men, in Mr. Average 
Man’s clothes, would look as ludicrous 
as the illustrations here portray them. 

The first step toward price stabiliza- 
tion and profit, therefore, is a better un- 
derstanding between competitors as to 
what constitutes fair production for each 
operation involved. Reasonable efficiency 
in the industry must be attained, because 
the customer demands and is entitled to 
full value for his dollar. Labor is most 
certainly entitled to reasonable wages and 
the owners are not without justification in 
expecting fair returns on investments. 

All this is only possible through more 
economical manufacture, and standards 
for materials and production point the 
way. Discovery of leaks must be made be- 
fore they can be corrected. Standards 
make it much easier to find them. 
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inches in size.” Note particularly the 
italics. To demonstrate what can be and 
is being done along these lines by pho- 
toengraving and letterpress, The Capitol 
Engraving Company, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, has produced the subject shown as 
the frontispiece of this issue. 

Using a Contax camera, with a Zeiss 
f-2 (focus) lens, and Eastman Koda- 
chrome daylight emulsion film, 35 milli- 
meters (which gives a negative 1 by 114 
inches), the flowers were photographed 
in a florist’s greenhouse, where the sun 
cast black shadows. The company writes 
us: “For reproduction, using our 35- 
millimeter color negatives, we used tri- 
color filters projected to Wratten and 
Wainwright continuous-tone Panchro- 
matic plates, from which contact posi- 
tives were made, then from these 
positives regular four-color wet-plate 
screen negatives were made. Reproduc- 
tive faithfulness comes from simplified 
color separation and ‘blow-up’.” 

The advantage in making the original 
negatives with a lens using such a short 
focus is that shots can be made almost 
instantaneously. To get proper color sep- 
aration, the color filters should be used 
before the lens, and in making the en- 
largements the diapositive camera must 
be absolutely free from vibration. 


subjects. Today, we have sev- 
eral different modes of direct- 
color photography—the three- 
exposure cameras, both American and 
German makes, the English process, and 
others, also several small cameras using 
a 35-millimeter color film. Most of these 
processes require specially built cam- 
eras with high-speed lenses and emul- 
sions, so that it is now possible to take 
exposures in natural colors in as short a 
time as 1/250 of a second. This speed en- 
ables the operator to photograph models, 
moving objects, in natural colors, even 
the flowers and leaves trembling in the 
summer’s breeze. 

“None of these methods, however, is 
any too simple. In fact, all of them re- 
quire exceptionally skilled operators 
with years of experience in photography 
and all its ramifications, such as posing, 
composition, lighting, and so on. Even 
the temperature must be considered. 

“The next step is the platemaking 
process by means of which thousands of 
impressions of the photograph in natural 
colors can be made for the printed page. 
Here, too, men of science and vision have 
played their parts, and methods of mak- 
ing four-color process halftones, the 
highest accomplishment of the photoen- 
graver, are constantly undergoing revi- 
sion and improvement to keep pace with 
the new developments in direct color 
photography today.” 
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FOREMAN OR ENGINEER—WHICH? 


The engineer studies and plans to secure efficient results by applying the proper technique to the specific job in 


hand, then issues instructions to those in the plant in unmistakable manner so they will be clearly understood 


the engineer. To engineer, is to lay 

out, construct, or manage; to guide 
the course of. Engineering is maneuver- 
ing and contriving. In order to contrive 
skilfully, you call upon your knowledge 
of the various details of printing, and you 
lay out, construct, manage, maneuver, 
and guide the course of a job of printing 
through your department. 

A technician is one skilled in a tech- 
nique. As a department head you know 
the details of the process you are adminis- 
tering, and know how to apply your 
knowledge of the process skilfully and 
tactfully. You get efficient results by 
planning thoroughly and applying the 
best technique to the job. 

In conveying information to the work- 
men, you give instructions as to how each 
operation is to be performed and what 
is required to produce the job. These in- 
structions are the result of your plan- 
ning. They are adequate and clear. Ad- 
equate means equal to or sufficient for 
some specific requirement. Information 
is telling or showing, and it must be suf- 
ficient information. Clarity is clearness, 
lucidity—that is, to clear the mind and 
free it from error, to render intelligible. 
Instructions are sufficient and clear, so 
that they can be quickly and intelligently 
understood by the workmen. 

Here, then, you have the mental tools 
of the engineer—a skilled knowledge of 
your process; the ability to lay out, con- 
struct, manage, or guide the course of a 
job; the ability to supply adequate infor- 
mation and give clear instructions. 

A printing engineer should have a full 
knowledge of every detail of printing 
processes. It is probably because there 
are so few such men that a printer re- 
cently exclaimed, “My kingdom for an 
engineer.” But, in fact, engineers are 
highly specialized in their many fields of 
endeavor. A man may be an “electrical 
engineer” and still be skilled only in the 
“lighting” field or “motor construction” 
field. Likewise, the engineers of the print- 
ing industry will be highly specialized in 
their particular fields. There will be en- 
gineers skilled in production routine, 
composing-room methods, or pressroom 
methods, estimating and cost methods, 


[ YOU are a department head, you are 


By ROY TREBOR 


and every other department of our ex- 
tensive printing crafts. 

You men who serve as department 
heads are the technicians of printing. If 
you use the mental tools of the engineer, 
you are the engineers of the industry. 

For instance, let us assume that you are 
responsible for determining the correct 
size of the press-sheets for the forms 
printed in your plant. What questions are 
raised in planning and what knowledge 
will you require to engineer your part of 
the work? Consider a pamphlet job of 
thirty-two pages, printed from type and 
mounted halftones: (1) Are there mar- 
gins? (2) Are there bleeds? 

1. If there are margins around each 
page it is at once apparent: (a) That a 
minimum trim of about 14 inch will be 


A COPY SUGGESTION 


The G-MAN 
of the P. O. 





THis U. S. AGENT is a 

restless but willing sleuth. 

He unerringly tracks down 

your prospects or custom- 
ers; always gets his man, 
== woman, or child. 

You can trust him to de- 
liver your printed sales literature— 
and bring back your orders. He carries 
out instructions to the letter . .. and 
gets em coming and going. His success 
would make a process server turn green 
with envy. 

That’s his job, and he can help you 
p-l-e-n-t-y if you’ll let him. But give 
him good direct advertising that “rings 
the bell.”’ Give him folders, broadsides, 
booklets, and catalogs that get through 
the door, under the skin, into the 
minds of the people you want to sell. 

And that’s where Charles Francis 
Press can help. For forty years “neither 
snow nor rain nor heat nor gloom of 
night” has kept us from our appointed 
task ... of planning and producing 
good printing at reasonable prices. 
May we have an appointment to show 
you our work? 








Copy and illustration from trade-paper display 
of The Charles Francis Press, of New York City 


sufficient for trim allowance; (b) That 
there will be ample gripper room; (c) 
That there will be room for cross-bars. 

2. If there are bleed pages, it should 
be at once apparent: (a) That 14 inch 
should be allowed for trim; (b) That 
the position of the bleeds will affect the 
gripper margin; (c) That the position 
of the bleeds will affect the use of the 
cross-bar in locking up the form inside 
the chase; (d) That the position of the 
bleeds will affect the use of the slitter 
on the press; (e) That the position of 
bleeds will cause halftones to slur. 

Just as soon as certain elements appear 
in a job, such as bleed pages, the picture 
changes from the simple problem of the 
first instance, to one much more compli- 
cated in the second. _ 

In the second problem: (a) One-quar- 
ter-inch minimum trim is indicated be- 
cause mounted halftones must be nailed 
securely to the blocks. The practical al- 
lowance for trim is 14 inch on the face of 
the cut, but another 14 inch of shoulder 
is required for secure nailing. It is also 
impractical to make up pages larger than 
the untrimmed size of a single page, be- 
cause it leaves the responsibility with the 
stoneman for juggling the makeup of the 
form to get the pages in proper position 
(a time-consuming operation). 

(b) When bleeds are at the gripper 
edge, provision must be made for gripper 
bite, which must be at least 14 inch. Also, 
when halftone screens run close to the 
grippers there is trouble with slurs. 

(c) When bleed pages come together 
in the center of the form, provision must 
be made for a cross-bar. There are phys- 
ical hazards in locking large type forms 
without cross-bars, in transportation of 
the form for press, in warping the chase, 
and in controlling the squeeze of the 
quoins when locking the form on the 
press. Any large type form should have 
a cross-bar through the center of the 
form, running the short way of the form. 

(d) On most work-and-turn or sheet- 
wise forms it is a practical economy to 
slit the sheet on the press. If bleed pages 
come together in the center of the form, 
the shoulders on the slitting reels (which 
control the slit) will pick up ink and 
smear the sheet. 
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(e) When halftones run close to the 
back edge of the sheet there will be slurs 
caused by wrinkles in the stock or by the 
back end of the sheet dragging. There 
should be at least 14 inch of stock to al- 
low the pressman to eliminate the slur. 

The problem of press-sheet sizes also 
raises another question, that of whether 
the form can be locked in a chase or 
whether it will be necessary to lock on 
the bed of press. Locking a form on the 
bed of the press requires more time for 
lockup and lineup, and also causes more 
standing time for the press. 

Briefly, the foregoing indicates the kind 
of knowledge you need to determine 
press-sheet sizes. If you have that kind of 
knowledge you are a technician. Using 
the knowledge skilfully you at once be- 
come the engineer. 


by making an actual stone layout for the 
form. A double-sixteen fold is the most 
practical (see diagram). 

Four problems are at once apparent: 
Pages 1 and 4 being on the gripper neces- 
sitate a provision for gripper bite. Pages 
4 and 6 being in the center of the form 
necessitate a provision for cross-bar, also 
slitting margin. Pages 16 and 17 being 
close to the back end of the sheet neces- 
sitate a provision to avoid slurring. ° 

To determine the press-sheet size, use 
the untrimmed size required for a single 
page, in this instance 614 by 914 inches. 
This will give a sheet size of 38 by 50 
inches without providing for gripper, 
cross-bar, slitting margins, or slur con- 
trol. First add to the sheet enough to 
provide for a cross-bar which will be 
about 5¢ of an inch or 4 picas. This addi- 
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Stone layout made for job of thirty-two pages, trim size 6 by 9 inches, selfcovered. 
Minimum trim for a single page is first determined; next, bleed-page locations 


The information needed to answer the 
questions raised is easily obtained in 
your own plant, and if you acquire the 
knowledge the answers to such questions 
will be at your command so that plan- 
ning and engineering any job will be a 
matter of routine. 

Take a specific problem and do some 
planning. The job is 32 pages, trim size 
6 by 9 inches, self covered. There are 
full-size bleed halftones on pages 1, 4, 
6, 8, 16, 17, and 23. 

The practical way to start this plan- 
ning is to determine the minimum trim 
for a single page which, because of our 
knowledge of cut-mounting and makeup 
requirements, is put down at 14 inch at 
the top, front, and foot. 

Next determine where the bleed pages 
will come in the imposition of the form 
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tion also provides space for the slitter 
reel. Then add 14 inch for gripper and 
1, inch on the back end for slur control. 
This gives a sheet size of 3854 by 5014 
inches necessary to avoid mechanical 
troubles in makeup, lockup, makeready, 
and running. 

The sheet size arrived at is not a stand- 
ard size, so it is necessary to contrive to 
offset the extra cost of paper against the 
extra cost of production. The nearest 
standard-size stock available for our need 
is 42 by 56 inches. 

If 5,000 copies are needed on the job, 
and 80-pound Folder Enamel is used, the 
difference in cost between the two sizes 
of stock would amount to about $28. The 
engineer will not try to save this amount 
at the cost of the mechanical departments, 
but will contrive, lay out, and give clear 


instructions for making up the job to {it 
the smaller sheet. 

So far only inch measurements have 
been used. Use pica measurement in plan- 
ning and see if it is possible to contrive 
to use the smaller sheet without getting 
into mechanical troubles. 

Work to a trim size of 36 by 54 picas. 
Can you safely allow 6 points of bleed 
and 6 points for nailing on the bleed half. 
tones? It is practical. So, first, it is neces- 
sary to see that halftones are properly 
mounted and trimmed before being put 
into the makeup. Because the plates bleed 
at the fold as well as the other sides, the 
plates must be trimmed flush at the fold 
side. It is practical to trim the plates flush 
on one side and anchor them along the 
flush side. It is not practical to trim them 
flush all around because such plates are 
not safe to run on a cylinder press. The 
plates are ordered trimmed and mounted 
so that the face size is 3614 by 55 picas, 
and the blocks trimmed so that they mea- 
sure 37 by 56 picas, and all are trimmed 
flush and anchored on the fold side. 

Working to an untrimmed size of 37 
by 56 picas with one-pica trim at the top, 
front, and bottom, order the makeup of 
the type pages to the same over-all mea- 
surement, specifying the exact amount of 
makeup material necessary to position 
the pages properly for margins. The ex- 
tra material can be added as the pages are 
made up, and it is practical to do so. 
When handled in this manner the stone- 
man places all pages together in the chase 
and locks them, the margin material be- 
ing in place. 

Working to pica measurement, the ac- 
tual size of stock needed for proper 
makeup and trim is 224 by 296 picas, 
or approximately 373g by 49%¢ inches, 
which leaves sufficient room on the stock 
to provide room for cross-bar, gripper, 
and slur control. 

Through contrivance, you find that the 
press-sheet size can be 38 by 50 inches 
without causing mechanical hazards in 
the plant, but you must be sure that the 
instructions for making your planning 
effective get to the men in the plant. Ad- 
equate and clear instructions are given. 
They can be written briefly : 

Trim size: 36 by 54 picas. 

Untrimmed size: 37 by 56 picas. 

Trim allowed: 1 pica top, front, and 

bottom. 

Bleed allowed: 6 points top, front, and 

bottom. 

Make up pages to over-all measure- 

ment of 37 by 56 picas. 

Press-sheet size: 38 by 50 inches. 

Extra stock allowed for cross-bar, 

gripper, and back end of sheet. 

Run on 56-inch press. 
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LAYOUT IS COPY’S INFLECTION 


Art Director E. Willis Jones gives some pertinent pointers on essential features of planning layouts to attract atten- 


tion and assure reading. The good advertising designer, he says, must develop sales instinct or appreciation of it 


ETTING down to cases on points that 
G must be taken into consideration 
in the preparation of layouts for 
advertising, E. Willis Jones, art director 
of Needham, Louis & Brorby, Incorpo- 
rated, recently emphasized some impor- 
tant features which must be given 
consideration by the advertising de- 
signer, the layout man, or the art direc- 
tor. The occasion was the opening lecture 


ning the tone of voice, the inflection of 
the words, and the sequence of the argu- 
ments. Emphasis is given by the relative 
size or weight of the various elements in 
each advertisement. The appearance of 
the whole design must be appropriate to 
the story being told. If these things are 
carefully considered, a general effect of 
sincerity is the result, which is a great 
step in the right direction. Sincerity will 


interesting pattern that makes it easy for 
the reader’s eyes to follow through the 
various parts of the message.’ A veteran 
will contribute, ‘all that is very well, but 
the reader must be led through the vari- 
ous steps of the message in the right 

order if the copy is to impress him? 
“Now let another battle-scarred vet- 
eran say that all of this is correct, but we 
must not forget that salesman knocking 
- at the door, the peek through 


of the series planned by the 
Society of Typographic Arts, 
held at the Newberry Li- 
brary, Chicago, on March 2. 
An exhibit of work done by 
Mr. Jones was an additional 
feature of the lecture, and 
this work was analyzed and 
discussed by John Averill, 
the designer, whose “Design 
Credo” is given in the panel 
on this page. 

“If you want to become a 
good advertising designer, 
layout man, or art director,” 
said Mr. Jones, “there is one 
must. You must know how to 
sell goods. You don’t have to 
be a ‘natural-born’ salesman, 
but you must in some way de- 
velop the sales instinct, or at 
least an appreciation of it. 

“When you were a kid you 
possibly sold something from 
door to door, or helped dur- 
ing the Christmas rush in a 
department store. Does that 
seem a far cry from the sub- 
ject of layout? I’ll go further 
and say that it would do us 
all a lot of good to take one 
day off every six months and 
sell some good product door 
to door. Just see how hard it 
is to get inside for a chance to 
sell your product or idea. If 
you crash ten doors in a day’s 
work it’s good going—and I 
speak with authority, for I 
tried it for several days this 
past summer. It will prove 


A Design Credo 


e First—Read the copy or discuss the problem fully with the 
client to find out the basic idea behind the ad. If possible, I like 
to start by casting up the copy. 


Second—Consider the medium and determine what texture 
would best stand apart from competitive ads. For instance, if 
most ads are strong display make a blond layout, or vice versa. 
Above all, do not consider the ad individually but as one of 
many. If you want a real problem for your spare time, study the 
small ads in the back of Gebrauschgraphic and try to design an 
ad that will stand apart from all the others. 


Third—If you have a particularly nasty handicap, such as a 
logotype or trade-mark, don’t try to slide over it by sticking it 
down in a corner. Put it down first and design your ad around it. 


Fourth—Leave a way out. Make the layout so that the inevi- 
table copy change can be made. Make it so that a line added or 
deleted will not spoil the entire effect. 

Fifth—Don’t force things. It isn’t essential that everything be 
made to square up. 

Sixth—Size of type isn’t always important. A twelve-point line 
can be more prominent than a seventy-two-point line if properly 
spotted. Remember that the eye can only focus on a very small 
area at one time; therefore see that your important units fall 
within this small area. An ad is read at arm’s length or less and is 
not studied for proper color from across the room. 


Seventh—Above all, do not consider the copy as just a gray 
mass. Consider it as words—as sentences and paragraphs that 
were written to be read. Unless this copy is read there is some- 
thing wrong. 

Eighth—Don’t manicure an ad too much. Leave a few irreg- 
ularities. Every widow doesn’t have to be filled out flush. Noth- 
ing is more uninviting than a large gray mass of solid reading 
matter. I know most designers will disagree with me on this, but 
I would like to ask them how many of those even-color typo- 
graphic gems in their own libraries they have ever read. 


at least mean fewer doors slammed in 


the curtains by our good 
friends the fickle, disinter- 
ested, busy public, and, if the 
door opens at all, the head all 
ready to say ‘no’ before 
you've had a chance to say 
three words. 

“The first big job of lay- 
out,” according to Mr. Jones, 
“is to open the door wide—in 
other words, to stop ’em at 
your page. In a magazine 
they are not looking for ads 
to read. They are looking for 
stories to read or pictures to 
look at, or turning to page 77 
where that interesting feature 
has been continued from 
page 12. Besides, they are in 
a hurry—and you have to 
stop them or they are gone 
which means that you have 
missed a possible sale. 

“In a newspaper it is even 
tougher going, for statistics 
prove that the best read parts 
of the paper are not those 
where your ad is. And your 
ad is usually surrounded by 
several other ads. The most 
heart-breaking part of it is 
that the habitual newspaper 
reader goes through the pa- 
per methodically, looking for 
news and for some special 
features he always reads— 
and he is in a hurry. The 
more casual reader scans the 
paper even more quickly— 
and he’s in a hurry too. 


“Direct mail is just as bad even if the 


this one thing to you: It’s not only what 
you say that gets you in, but how you say 
it. Both are important. 

“Think now of a layout as a door-to- 
door salesman. It must say the right 
thing, the most interesting thing, first. In 
designing its physical form you are plan- 


your salesman’s face. 

“But one might say,” continued Mr. 
Jones, “ ‘I’ve thought that layout meant 
arranging the elements of an advertise- 
ment in a pleasing pattern.’ And some 
one wiser will add, ‘not pleasing but an 


? 


envelope does not reveal the fact that it 
hides advertising—remember, they have 
just opened the butcher’s bill and Aunt 
Maggie’s letter, and your message has to 
look unusual or say something fast—or 
else! They are in a hurry, too. 
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“Billboards? Well, how many jumped 
out at you on your way down town this 
morning? Oh! So you were in a hurry, 
too! It seems to be a common condition. 

“So we see that no matter how convinc- 
ing the wording of the message within the 
advertisement, the first problem is to stop 
“em. Remember they were looking for 
entertainment, not your ad—stories, pic- 
tures, news, a letter from Chuck Hoskins, 
or when the circus is coming to town. 

“We can’t take the time here to go 
deeply into the subject of ‘What is this 
mysterious thing called the idea,’” con- 
tinued Mr. Jones, “but let us say for the 
moment that the layout must be built 
around an idea. An advertising idea is 
developed with the sole, ultimate, and 
ever-present thought of selling goods. Its 
aim is to achieve a close, personal con- 
tact with the reader that will prepare the 
‘way for a selling message, a contact that 
will leave an impression on the memory 
of the reader and will sharply differen- 
tiate the particular product from any 
other article or similar product. 

“No matter how good the idea, in type- 
written form it is a pretty cold item. Lay- 
out can stop, but unusual arrangement of 
forms alone cannot do more. The content 
of the units that make up the whole is 
what must do the job. The spirit in the 
handling of the headline must be in har- 
mony with the entire spirit and plot of 
the idea. The illustrative part can help 
like no other element of the advertise- 
ment to achieve that personal human con- 
tact. The relation, then, of the units to the 
content of those units and to the complete 
whole is the magic trilogy. 

“The old formula of form following 
function is not to be forgotten at any time 
in this difficult job of relating the parts. 
Usually, sincerity results, and what a 
valuable weapon that is in closing a sale 
most of you know.” 

Mr. Jones closed his preliminary re- 
marks, before taking up the discussion of 
a group of advertisements, by saying: “I 
can’t tell you any tricks about making 
layouts because of the very facts I have 
just stated. The problem itself, the re- 
sultant idea, and headline and copy and 
pictures each working together form the 
whole, and each put together, with form 
following function, will result itself into 
its own layout.” 


x * 
Faithful Reader Reports 


“There are ten INLAND Printers on the chair 
before me in my room, and there’s something of 
interest to me right now in each one—even in 
the ten-months’ old issue . . . I’ve been sailing 
with this gang since the days of the ‘pikey’ 
printer .. . Check for renewal is enclosed.” 

—W. T. Hawks, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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BLIND LEADER 


@ One of the worst specimens of printing 
we have seen in some time comes to us 
this month from an organization which 
ostensibly has as its purpose the advance- 
ment of high standards in all branches 
of the typographic arts. That purpose is 
stated in the objectives set forth in its 
constitution, which includes this avowed 
intention: “To elevate the public taste in 
all matters typographic.” We are refer- 
ring to the first issue of a new monthly 
bulletin being issued by the Society of 
Typographic Arts of Chicago. The first 
item states that “the text of this first issue 
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of the bulletin as a monthly publication is 
preponderantly concerned with the mo- 
tives underlying the launching of a peri- 
odical to express the ideals of the so. 
ciety,” and so on (we have italicized here 
for emphasis on an important point). 

In the first place, no amount of argu- 
ment could convince any true exponent 
of art in typography that the issue ex- 
presses the ideals of any society sup- 
posedly devoting its efforts to advancing 
standards or to elevating public taste. It 
is decidedly a case of modernism run 
rampant. From the cover design, which 
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in our judgment is crude, through the 
layout, format, typographic arrangement, 
and the selection of colors, the whole 
issue is from every standpoint a glaring 
example of what should not be done. 
And the absolute elimination of capital 
letters, the use of lower case for starting 
sentences, paragraphs, proper names, and 
even the name of the Deity, is deplorable, 
even repulsive. The list of members, all 
the names started with lower-case letters, 
is confusing, to say the least, and giving 
the last name in a bold type makes a de- 
cidedly spotty appearance which violates 


} 


‘on all af them. how do they concern you as an individual, and how car you ¢ 
them? ® the s. t. a. officers and directors hope to interest every member in some activily of the society. they consider it 


all the principles of decent readability. 
As to the colors, a faded-out red-orange 
has been used for parts of the type matter 
and display, while a blue is used for 
other parts and especially for the main 
text matter. While the blue is not objec- 
tionable in the heavier elements and the 
bold-face type, it is far too light to make 
for clarity or readability on the lighter 
type which, to add to the confusion, is 
set in a wide measure of forty-five picas. 
We feel rather strongly about this piece 
of work, the more so because the editor 
of this journal has given generously of 


never have read all of them. many non-members who have interests in the graphic aris may want to know what they 
are. they are set forth on page 2, taken verbatim from the constitution ® you can readily make an analysis of such 
statements and apply them to yourself, it seems that there is a definite need at the present time for placing empnasis 


ibute to their efforts to further 





here in this worthwhile work. ib 





their duty to find a place for every individual or 


ing member so: 


that you can only get out ofan undertaking in proportion to what you put into il. this includes all members, active, 
sustaining, non-resident and honorary. and again, our success as a group can only be success in proportion to the 
individual efforis put forth by our members @ our work is largely done in ittees and sub i the fine 
thing about these committees is that they are not only functioning as such but thot they are co-operating with other 
committees in a manner that should be called to the attention of everyone in the society. it is an honor and a privilege 
ity of ack Jedging the loyal support of these chairmen and 








to direct such splendid work, and i take this opp 


personolly thanking each one ot them ® i want tc outline briefly what is being done so that you who have not as yet 
found a place in the active wore of the society will know where to apply @ our finance committee, headed by our 
treasurer, is consulied by all other committees before they undertake anything of importance. we should all assist him 














tion as president. ony ideas, suggestions or inf 


russell t. sanford, who also d the 


announcing in this bulletin a group of lectures that speak for th 
ibility of editing the bulletin os o part of his duties. those who can 








contribute should do so and those who are in charge of the otber activities should 


in the prompt meeling of our financial blig ® our bershi i headed by james mangan, is kept 
considnily informed of varicus activiti . rhe is i d in qualified men and women that you wish to invite to 
become members of the s. '. c.@ the tings & progr is headed by w. rodney chirpe. it is fitting here 


to say that he is os.active ane unselfish in his efforts to carry on as he was during his own most successful administra- 
neil pertaining to this activity that you can furnish him will be 
gladly considered @ our exhibitions require for more planning and infinitely more work than those who simply 
glonce hurriedly ot the linished show, ever think. raymond daboll has charge of the members’ show, and charles 
nixon has charge of the chicage exhibition of fine design in printing. having been a member of this committee for a 
number of years i speak with authority when ! scy that the many long hours spent in doing the work were more than 
profitable to me. the friendships formed and the value of the exchange of ideas with a group of the finest men i have 
ever pape cannot be measured in dollars and cents. there is always room for more help on this committee @ the 
educational committee is in the able hands of de forest sackett, also a past exhibition committee member, who is 


is headed by 





} @ the publicity 





ly keep him informed of 


ittee until last b it is ible for this bulletin. 








their movements @ i have Jéft the design and printing 
the co-chairmen, dale nichols ond a. b, southworth, have taken over the duties so long and so well performed by ou: 


next month: reviews of current books, monographs on current matters of design interest. 


his time and effort in years past to ad- 
vance the work of the society. We cannot 
justify the statement toward the end of 
the issue, which we give just as it appears, 
sans caps: “this issue of the s.t.a. bulletin 
is designed to startle those who receive it 
into examining it longer and reading it 
thoroughly. it deliberately breaks a few 
old and cherished typographic ideas to 
gain a better point—that of commanding 
attention. young young men will acclaim 
new thoughts and clamor for more, old 
old men will wag their heads and in 
grumbling tones speak of the good old 
days and rules, yearning for more.” There 
is too much of a “smart alecky” attitude 
expressed in that statement to get by 
with thoughtful proponents of advance- 
ment in typographic art—or in any art. 
More than: this, however, is apparent in 
the statement: the utterer is definitely on 
the defensive, well aware that such a 
stand will be soundly criticized. 

The sad part of the whole thing is that 
any piece of work sent out by an insti- 
tution having such high aims as those of 
the Society of Typographic Arts is ac- 
cepted as a criterion of what should be 
done. Those not well established in basic 
principles, students of the art just find- 
ing their way through the maze of ele- 
mentary rules and principles, seeing such 
examples accept them as standards upon 
which to base their own efforts, and thus 
they are misled. If a piece of printed 
matter produced by or for such an in- 
stitution cannot pass the test of time-tried 
principles and standards then such an 
institution cannot by any stretch of im- 
agination be considered justified in per- 
mitting it to be sent out. We agree that 
ideas change, just as changes come in the 
application of standards and principles. 
Of such changes does progress consist. 
But basic principles and standards re- 
main forever the same, and the violation 
of those basic principles and standards 
results in disaster. 

Our main point, however, is that any 


‘ organization, whatever its purposes or ob- 


jectives, has a distinct obligation to the 
field of endeavor to which it is devoted, 
and that obligation is to maintain to the 
highest degree, and at all costs, the stand- 
ards it has established as its policy, or 
its reason for being. Violating that obli- 
gation the institution ceases to justify its 
existence, and does far more harm than 
good. We hope sincerely that the Society 
of Typographic Arts takes some definite 
action to stop the further issuance of such 
examples as this, and continues along the 
lines that have made it such an outstand- 
ing influence for good in the years it has 
upheld the highest standards in the noble 
art of typography. 
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SALUTE TO FRANK H. 


INCE THE FIRST DAY of December last 
S it has been my pleasant privilege, 
every day of my work-week, to associate 
with a great editor. Editors are not all 
alike. I have known some who were capa- 
ble directors of writing staffs but whose 
professional perfection was cold as carved 
marble. It has been my great good fortune 
to work with and for some of the other 
kind: men whose fine technical skill was 
the instrument for expression of warm 
personality; men who turned the drudg- 
ery of daily toil into the joyous sense of 

fruitful productivity. 

There was E. P. Mitchell, of the old 
New York Sun. His mighty intellect, his 
sterling character, his full knowledge and 
fine philosophy, his wit and wisdom, 
made a blend that gave deeper meaning 
to that overworked word “personality.” 

Then there was William Fayal Clarke, 
editor of the old St. Nicholas that Mary 
Mapes Dodge planned and built. A stick- 
ler for good, clean work, he had a human- 
ity that matched his editorial conscience 
and those who enjoyed his friendship 
possessed in it a fortune. 

These gentlemen have passed on, leav- 
ing the world truly richer for the work 
they did. But the race of great editors is 
not extinct. Of that fact I am agreeably 
reassured every day at my desk in New 
York, for the Boss is none other than that 
grand old veteran of dictionary-making, 
Frank H. Vizetelly—or as we who work 
with him know him, “Doctor Viz.” 

In a brochure published in 1915 Doc- 
tor Viz told the story of the making of the 
New Standard Dictionary, all of which he 
saw and a most important part of which 
he was. Let me pass,on to the I. P. family 
some of the things Doctor Viz told then 


about the huge task. Statistics are dull , 


reading, but such as these must interest 
us who labor in the vineyards of type. 
When Doctor Funk, away back in the 
earliest “90s, set out to make his dic- 
tionary, he organized a staff of compilers, 
definition-writers, editors, and specialists 
numbering some 250 persons. In the back- 
ground were more than five hundred 
others digging in classical literature and 
in current print for citations embodying 
uses of words, interesting and useful de- 
finers. Before the book, with its 125,000 
vocabulary entries, had even been pub- 
lished, more than a million dollars had 
been spent—big money in those days. 
Doctor Viz was Doctor Funk’s right- 
hand man in that work, and on the New 
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“Doctor Viz,” subject of the accom- 
panying tribute by Edward N. Teall 


Standard—with some 400,000 entries— 
he was the guiding spirit and the directing 
force, creating, as he says (though he 
loyally gives all credit to the publishers) , 
a monument to Doctor Funk “full worthy 
of his sagacity as a man, and of his ripe 
erudition as a scholar.” 

The good doctor figures it all out: al- 
most 3,000 pages, averaging 3,400 words 
on a page; say, 15,726 letters and other 
type-characters on each page—or 46,- 
423,150 in the book. In the copy, galley 
proof, and later provings, the entire work 
was scrutinized six times — making a 
“grand” total of more than 278 million 
separate chances for error. And now let’s 
quote straight from Doctor Viz’s book, 
“The Development of the Dictionary of 
the English Language”: 

The work of making the New Standard Dic- 
tionary involved the handling, in the editorial 
rooms, of 145,944 sheets of copy, . .. which 
kept eight machine operators steadily occupied 
more than two years “playing” especially de- 
signed keyboards, each of which contained 225 
keys. .. . Four thousand and ten reams of 
paper, weighing 380,785 pounds, were used, and 
from fourteen to eighteen presses were run con- 
tinuously for four and a half months to print 
the first edition of 20,000 copies. 

Making a dictionary is a tremendous 
task. It is almost as difficult to decide what 
shall not be included as it is to determine 
how to handle what you do admit and 
treat. Besides the common words there 





VIZETELLY 





are great special vocabularies in the arts 
and sciences. The history of words has to 
be studied. Their various and varying 
uses must be analyzed. Pronunciation 
and etymology have become essential 
parts of the word-book. A somewhat deli- 
cate phase of the task is that of appor- 
tioning space between main vocabulary 
entries and the host of derivative forms, 
variants, and proper names. 

Are words to be followed through their 
historical development, or arranged ac- 
cording to their more and less frequent 
uses, and how closely shall we stick to 
absolutely unbroken alphabetic order? 
Shall we run proper names in the main 
body of the book, or separate them into 
biographical and gazetteer sections? And 
how far may we reach into the encyclo- 
pedic territory? 

I think lexicographers pay too much 
attention to each other, at some cost to 
the consultant in terms of convenience 
and completeness of service. The diction- 
ary publishers simply have to keep track 
of one another’s product, to avoid copy- 
right infringement. But haven’t they let 
themselves wear and follow a rut through 
the rich, wide fields they cultivate? Dic- 
tionaries actually do show character in 
their makers, and Frank Vizetelly could 
not make a dull book even of a dictionary. 
He has the art of drawing lines between 
the function of reflecting usage in lan- 
guage, on the one side, and that of in- 
fluencing it, on the other. 

Doctor Viz has fine scholarship, a flair 
for business that seldom goes with it— 
and a humanity in which rugged strength 
and delicate sympathies unite. I wish the 
Proofroom fans and followers could see 
him go through a galley of proof! It’s an 
education. Doctor Viz would join me in 
telling proofreaders who frequently write 
for help in making their way up the lad- 
der that there’s no royal road to success, 
but the heights are reached by those who 
work hard and with intelligence. The 
proofreader who wants to become an edi- 
tor must make his own way. 

Perhaps you think this is funny busi- 
ness, for a man to speak in public like 
this about his employer. Well, don’t! It’s 
time to say something about the Old 
Doctor, for—this is his birthmonth. 
April 2 is his natal day, and the world of 
print, with THE INLAND PRINTER as 
spokesman, does but honor itself in 
honoring him and wishing him a happy 
and successful new year. 
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DON’T BE TOO PRICE-CONSCIOUS! 


Printing buyers want better printing, just as they want better motor cars, better homes, better wardrobes. Pro- 


mote quality work and customers will gladly take it. Here’s how a printer’s house-organ practices this principle 


issue of May-Bs came out. Prior to 

that time I had never done any writ- 
ing to speak of, outside of copy for ad- 
vertising folders, blotters, and the like. 
But I was, even then, a believer in the 
theory that the printer should be his own 
best customer in exploiting and promot- 
ing his business through the use of his 
product. This was the result, possibly, of 
my long study—emphasis on the study— 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. At any rate, I 
wanted to advertise, so I went ahead with 
that first issue—a small, 314- by 6-inch 
affair of about eight pages. 

Two reasons induced me to attempt a 
house-organ at that time. Business was 
bad down in Texas in those days; not 
only was there not much printing being 
done, but prices were badly shot as well. 
Under the circumstances I had a little 
time to get out and solicit or develop busi- 
ness, and when I did run into something 
it was the old, sad story of price, price, 
price! Nothing else but! 

I had already found that when it came 
to taking an order from a man under these 
conditions I was a dern poor salesman; 
I couldn’t out-talk ’em. I was much like 
the admiral who spoke before the Rotary 
Club one day. He said he always made 
three speeches: the one he prepared, the 
one he delivered, and the one in which he 
thought of the things he ought to have 
said. My “sales talks” always worked out 
about the same way. 

May-Bs, then, was begun for the pur- 
pose of selling better printing and myself 
—not in the conventional or blatant man- 
ner, but by indirection. I wanted to sell 
myself in the same way that we make 
friends: by acquaintanceship, by conver- 
sation, by making people know us better 
through what we have to say—in short, 
by expressing our opinions and ideas. My 
theory of selling better printing was to 
show prospects my product rather than to 
present a lot of blah-blah sales argu- 
ments which usually get nowhere. 

I have never made an attempt to ob- 
serve the “regularity” law of house-organ 
publishing, or even tried to get the publi- 
cation out every month. As I state in the 
masthead, May-Bs is issued whenever I 
get up enough steam “to blow the whis- 
tle.” Trying to blow the whistle without 


| was IN April, 1916, that the first 
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steam has meant the death of more house- 
organs than all other causes combined; 
the editor becomes worn out trying to 
meet publication dates, and the readers 
discover this fact almost before the ed- 
itor does. A house-organ that does not say 
anything has no excuse for being pub- 
lished; it should be looked forward to 
eagerly by its readers. Invariably, when I 
wait too long, I begin receiving inquiries 
as to when the next issue will appear, or 
complaints to the effect that I have left 
someone off the mailing list. 

May-Bs has been issued in many styles, 
formats, and sizes. My aim is to get it out 
about four times a year, though it is not 





“Pays” Says Mr. May 


e For twenty-one years May-Bs, one 
of the most original and effective 
of the printers’ house-organs in the 
United States, has conveyed the phi- 
losophies and promoted the business 
of the Herbert C. May Company, 
Houston, Texas. This month the 
publication attains legal age, and it 
is to the fact of its having carried 
on for such a length of time that 
Mr. May points when the question 
is asked: “Does it really pay?” “If 
this question could not be answered 
in the affirmative,” he says, “then 
the expense would not have been 
justifiable, unless one were a_ phi- 
lanthropist—which this printer is 
not.”” We asked Mr. May for the 
story behind May-Bs, and we feel 
that it contains a vast amount of 
inspiration for progressive printers 
everywhere. May-Bs is unique in 
many respects; it turns up in va- 
rious guises, each representative of 
the best contemporary typographic 
practice. The famous “Houston” is- 
sue, devoted entirely to the history 
of that city, set a new high mark 
for civic and printer’s promotion; 
the “Herb” issue, so ingratiatingly 
outspoken, was all about Mr. May 
himself. Whatever he writes is emi- 
nently readable, and you'll look a 
long way before finding a better 
example of “‘personality” selling, or, 
what is more to the point, of selling 
distinctive and first-rate printing by 
means of the printed word. 











a quarterly. A few times I have got it out 
two or three months in succession, then 
maybe missed three or six months. Dur- 
ing the depression I got it out once or 
twice a year, at one time going more than 
twelve months without publishing. On 
two occasions I issued a series of weekly 
May-Bs in a four-page format. Once my 
“magazine”. came out as a daily in the 
form of a blotter. I took my birth month, 
May, printed the calendar in a tint on 
the left, and overprinted it with a short, 
crisp message; the space on the right was 
used for the addressing and postage per- 
mit, thus the piece went out as a mail 
card. This issue, because of the cost, was 
sent to a limited list, but I believe it was 
probably the best advertising I ever did. 

The copy I write myself. On a few occa- 
sions I have used articles by others, but 
always with a by-line. I do this only when 
the writer expresses my ideas to a “t” and 
better than I could express them myself. 
I am often asked how I find time for so 
much writing, or for the research it seem- 
ingly calls for. But the truth is, I have 
never learned to write anything worth 
while by doing research; | can’t help in- 
jecting the other fellow’s ideas into my 
work, and there’s no fun in that. I want 
it to be all my own ideas—as near as a 
thing can be one’s own. I like to do my 
thinking in my own way. 

During the depression, when I was 
writing about it and things concerning 
the times, I carried a line on the cover: 
“Exploring the Contrary View.” That’s 
the greatest fun I get out of writing: go- 
ing exploring around the corner, getting 
away from the customary view of things, 
showing up and exploding old ideas and 
customs and their fallacies. 

When do I find time to write? Mainly 
at odd moments—during the day, in be- 
tween jobs, while I am “resting,” or want 
to get my mind off some problem. I am 
continually making notes—some so hur- 
riedly that when I pick them up again I 
cannot remember what they are because 
I cannot read them! Then when I sit 
down to write an article I must do it be- 
tween constant interruptions with which 
the boss printer of a small business must 
contend. I’m wanted on the telephone; 
there’s a customer in the office; what’s 
the price on this?; how is this color? ; 
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“Let’s Go!” said Herbert C. May in his first issue of May-Bs for 1937 (at top). Dedication page 
and cover of the famous “Houston” issue also shown. Cover of “A Whale of a Number” at bottom 
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and the other thousand-and-one interruy)- 
tions with which all printers are familiar, 

But to get back to May-Bs’ history. 
That first issue back in 1916 brought in 
one good customer. Good, did I say? Not 
a single month since has his name failed 
to bear a job-ticket number! It is not 
a large account—but it is regular and 
Johnny-on-the-spot! In the twenty-one 
years I estimate that this customer’s busi- 
ness has run to some $25,000. 

Very few issues have failed to bring in 
some business. In a number of cases the 
business has been sufficient to pay the 
costs several times over. However, no one 
particular issue is given credit for doing 
the job; the latest issue merely finds the 
fruit ripe. Time and time again I have 
analyzed my ledger—“Who developed 
this account?” And, believe it or not, it 
has invariably turned out that between 
75 and 80 per cent of my sales originally 
were developed by May-Bs and my other 
advertising pieces. That is, the first sale 
to a new customer came as a result of a 
request made by the customer to have a 
salesman call on him. 

A sweet feature of these calls initiated 
by the customer is that they are seldom 
based on the old query, “What is your 
price on umpty-dink thousand of this?” 
Rather, they are from buyers who say, 
“We have been receiving your May-Bs 
and want something better than we have 
been using.” And right there I do not 
muff the ball as printers often do who 
have the price complex. I begin on the 
theory that the only reason the inquirer 
has called is that he really wants some- 
thing better—and I attempt to give it to 
him. I am conscientious in not trying to 
make it cost a dollar more than I believe 
should be spent in any particular case. I 
take the professional view of my work: 
my prestige is at stake in any recommen- 
dation I make as to what my product 
should do for the customer. 

Right here I would like to emphasize 
a point: Printers are more price-con- 
scious than their customers. It is only a 
worn-out tradition, an old-wives’ tale— 
in short, a danged lie—that buyers of 
printing are interested only in the lowest 
price. Such is contrary to all human na- 
ture. Printing buyers want better print- 
ing, the same as they want better motor 
cars, better homes, better clothes. The 
only trouble is with the dern fool printer 
who will not let his customers or pros- 
pects buy better printing! 

Ask the average printer for a price on 
a two- or three-color letterhead on fine 
paper, and he begins telling you about a 
cheaper paper that will do just as well, 
and how he can save you money in other 
ways. The customer starts off wanting a 
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$100 job; the printer sells him on the 
idea that a $75 job will be just as good. 
. By that time the customer has become 
price-conscious, and begins thinking how 
he can save more; he calls for bids and 
gets a PWA printing job for $48.65. The 
buyer is price-conscious only because the 
printer will not let him be otherwise. 
We all know what happened to good 
printing during the depression. It prac- 
tically disappeared, like the billions of 
dollars of values in real estate, stocks, 
and bonds. My volume was hard hit; to 
have gone out and found other work to 


HERBERT C. MAY 


replace it would have meant losing still 
more—hurrying to the end. I did not get 
out as many issues of May-Bs, but I con- 
tinued a few smaller and less expensive 
pieces of advertising, still talking quality 
as usual and playing up that angle. 

Well, even in the worst of times an 
occasional piece of good printing is re- 
quired. Most of this business, I believe, 
came to me—enough, at least, to keep the 
doors open. And there was another angle 
to it, the angle of what I was doing in 
attempting to hold up printing standards. 
This “sold me” to those from whom I 
bought supplies, all of whom were 
mighty good and kind. So I can only say 
that May-Bs saved me and pulled me 
through the depression, and since has 
been making it easier for me to go for- 
ward in my business. 


Another thing May-Bs has accom- 
plished: it has helped to lift me out of 
competition with the general run of 
printers. The same analysis of my ledger 
also shows that most of my sales are on 
an open-order basis, or practically so. 
“About what will this cost?” is the extent 
of my pricing, without any other printer 
ever knowing that such an order exists. 
I am called on to make some competitive 
prices, but my total sales volume is not 
more than 3 per cent actually competitive. 

Here’s another way in which my pub- 
lication has scored. Quite often a print- 
ing buyer, who for one reason or another 
must deal with another printer, boosts 
my work to a friend of his, practically 
making the sale for me before I hear of 
it; or he calls me and gives me a tip to 
see So-and-So. There is also another type 
of May-Bs booster—the prominent busi- 
ness man or executive who never buys 
any printing, but whom I keep on the 
mailing list for good will. 

An instance: A new man in town was 
complaining to his banker that he was 
having trouble in getting the kind of 
printing he wanted. The banker reached 
into his desk drawer where he kept a file 
of May-Bs, gave him a copy, and said: 
“Here is the man you want to see; if he 
can’t satisfy you, no man in this part of 
the country can.” The newcomer told me 
this, yet I had never met the obliging 
banker. The initial orders totaled a sweet 
sum, and that was at the depth of the 
depression, when any kind of an order 
meant so much. 

The severest criticism my competitors 
make is, “If May is so good, why isn’t 
he the biggest and most financially suc- 
cessful printer in Houston?” Admittedly, 
I am neither—nor am I interested in be- 
coming either. I get too much fun out of 
doing the things I want to do and in doing 
them the way I like. To be the biggest or 
the most financially successful does not 
offer incentive enough. We are all am- 
bitious for accomplishment along some 
line or other. Mine is not the desire for 
power attained from the accumulation of 
money, nor the urge to revel in the size 
of my plant. It is doing the things that 
others cannot do; attaining the prestige 
and superiority that is not purchasable, 
and that can be obtained only through 
demonstration, that gives me a thrill. 

There is one thought I would like to 
see driven home to the printers of Amer- 
ica: just permit the business man to buy 
better printing; he wants it no less than 
he wants a new and better automobile. 
And the best way to make him want it 
more, and to want more of it, is to show 
him more. Hold up good printing before 
him—and he’Il buy it! 
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PRIZE-WINNING ESSAY ON COLOR 


By REGINALD SUNDIN 


HE theory of color, which is usu- 
ally considered a sort of mysticism 
by most laymen and printers, be- 


comes a simple matter when certain 
fundamental laws of nature are 


Color in printing should serve the 
same purpose as in art—to add beauty, 
strength, and attraction—solely to play 
upon the human emotions. The color sen- 


moods are expressed, racial characte:- 
istics are emphasized, religious and _po- 
litical meanings depicted, and traditions 
are perpetuated. Red has always been a 

symbol of danger, lust, and war; 





understood. The simplicity is 
almost astounding when one dis- 
covers that with pigments of 
three primary colors, red, yel- 
low, blue, and the colorless pig- 
ments, white and black, every 
conceivable color, shade, and 
tint in nature can be reproduced. 
A four-color-process print re- 
véals the accuracy with which 
nature’s most colorful aspects 
can be portrayed on paper. 

The sun is the source of all 
color, as can be proved when a 
ray of white light projected 
through a prism separates and 
we see revealed all the colors of 
the rainbow blending one into 
the other, from red on one end 
to violet on the other. The colors 
we see are only colored light re- 
flected after the surface of the 
object has absorbed the other 
component colors from the white 
light rays. Printing inks are 
merely pigments that have been 
selected to reflect certain colors. 
By scientific processes inkmak- 
ers are manufacturing pigments 
that will reflect any desired col- 
ors. Standardized colors are be- 
ing manufactured that will serve 
every printer’s artistic need. 

If one desires to take a lesson 
in the proper use of color in 
printing, to secure harmonious 
effects, attract attention, or cre- 
ate pleasing emotional sensa- 
tions, one has only to look to 
Mother Nature—observe the 
green mass of the rose bush 
punctuated by the bright spots 
of flower color, the gold-tinted 








LUCKY BOY! 


e A $400 scholarship at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, plus a trip to New York City, plus 
a job with the International Printing Ink Cor- 
poration when he finishes at Carnegie Tech— 
that’s the windfall for the young fellow shown 
above, Reginald Sundin, Frank Wiggins Trade 
School student, winner of first place in the IPI 
essay contest on “The Importance of Color in 
Printing.” Here’s his essay, which he gave the 
title “Color Simplification for Printers.” See 
news section for further details of the contest. 


pink denotes devotion; orange is 
a symbol of knowledge; yellow 
is a symbol of riches and deceit; 
green signifies abundance or 
slime; blue, melancholy or loy- 
alty; violet, royalty; black, 
death; and white, purity. 

In the preparation of any 
piece of printed literature the 
printer will have no difficulty in 
creating pleasing and attention- 
getting effects if he has an under- 
standing of these foregoing fun- 
damental laws. 

The selection of color, or the 
separation of color for a piece 
of printing must be planned at 
the start. The theme must be ap- 
propriate to the message, and 
must be dominantly expressed 
in the type masses and the art- 
work. The color is used to em- 
phasize the theme and accentuate 
expression by balanced distri- 
bution, harmonious combina- 
tions, correct symbolic mean- 
ings, and appropriate appeal to 
desired emotions. 

Tersely expressed, the printed 
piece must be so designed that 
it will arouse pleasing and satis- 
fying emotions. The growing 
need for color in printing de- 
mands that the modern printer 
widen his knowledge to include 
as thorough an understanding 
of color as the artist has. Color 
printing is real art. 

Epitor’s Note — While ex- 
tending congratulations to the 
young fellow who wrote the win- 
ning essay, not only upon the ex- 
cellence of his writing but also 
on the intelligent grasp of the 








clouds in the expanse of a west- 
ern sky at sunset, or the spar- 
kling facets of distant mountain peaks 
revealed in the changing sunlight. These 
beautiful effects are created by a balanced 
use of bright colors on a neutral back- 
ground. Color schemes in nature are gen- 
erally created by harmony through blend- 
ing of adjacent hues, contrast through 
arrangement of opposite hues, balanced 
color groupings, and soft shades influ- 
enced by fog, clouds, haze, and shadows. 
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sations transmitted to the human organ- 
ism through the eye can arouse feelings 
of satisfaction, warmth, coldness, bright- 
ness, darkness, joy, or despair. 

Then we need to consider the symbolic 
language of color inherited from our an- 
cestors of past ages. Continued associa- 
tion of color with certain events, things, 
and rites has resulted in meaningful 
suggestions and significations by which 


subject he has demonstrated, 
and of course on his good fortune as the 
successful contestant, we also feel that 
IPI as the sponsor of the contest is to be 
highly commended. Extending such an 
opportunity to the students of printing in 
schools where the subject is taught has 
offered incentive to the students and cre- 
ated a much wider interest in delving into 
important phases of printing. Such stim- 
ulation is bound to do much good. 
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SNAILS IN OUR GALLOPING WORLD 


Comes a morning when complacent printers wake to find cherished accounts run off with by streamlined com- 


petitors. Obsolescence is the bugaboo that gives competition its toe-hold! Changing markets demand new angles 


By EDWARD T. MILLER 


manager of a printing concern do- 

ing a million-dollar business found 
competitors closing in on one or two of 
his choicest accounts. Buyers were openly 
baiting him by claiming to be getting 
interesting prices from other printers. 
One day a very large slice of business, 
which his establishment had enjoyed for 
many years, suddenly went to a printer 
in another city at a price which the S. M. 
could not meet without losing money. 

Something had to be done about it— 
his company could not stand many such 
onslaughts. The general manager called 
a conference. The production superin- 
tendent was asked how the distant-city 
competitor could make such a price on 
the work when “it costs us more than that 
to produce it!” 

“The reason is that the other printer 
has a five-color automatic machine while 
we are still trying to compete with him 
with our machine-fed two-color and three 
hand-fed_single-col- 


C= TWELVE YEARS ago an alert sales 


turning out a large periodical for an im- 
portant publisher. Having had few if any 
complaints, he assumed that the printing 
and service were satisfactory and that he 
would have no difficulty in renewing the 
contract. One day another printer, who 
was very desirous of obtaining that par- 
ticular contract, got busy with his artist, 
his typographer, and his layout man. 
They proceeded to redesign a late issue 
of the periodical. The same reading mat- 
ter was reset in a type face more suitable 
to the character of the publication. Illus- 
trations were retouched, enlivened, and 
“bled off” the page. Advertisements were 
reset according to the best practices of 
modern typography. The cover theme 
was retained but executed by an artist 
who “made it ring” with stronger appeal 
to the eye. About two thousand copies 
were printed and an appointment with 
the publisher was obtained. 

When the printer walked into the pub- 
lisher’s office on the appointed day, he 








ors,” replied the su- 
perintendent. “He is 
up-to-date with new 
up-to-date machines 
capable of greater 


OBSOLESCENCE will get YOU 
if you don’t wateh out! 





speed and far better 





work. Our machines 

have been here for twenty-five years; they 
are back numbers—obsolete. They have 
earned enough depreciation allowance in 
that time for us to have bought the same 
kind of machine our competitor now has 
—but we didn’t use it that way. Today we 
have lost the business because we cannot 
turn it out as cheaply and as rapidly as 
our competitor.” 

The sales manager heatedly declared 
that such obsolescence was a dangerous 
hazard to the business and pleaded for a 
program of modernization before it was 
too late. The owners refused to believe 
what was happening daily before their 
eyes. Today that plant is operating only 
a third of its machines and at prices that 
have wiped out all surpluses and put the 
business definitely in the red. 

In another city, the failure of a printer 
to meet the changing market lost him a 
valuable contract. For years he had been 


straightway laid down before the pros- 
pect the copy of the periodical produced 
by the printer then doing the work. 
“That is a copy of your issue of that 
date,” said the printer. “You are familiar 
with it, of course. Now, this is the way we 
would have printed it.” He then laid be- 
fore the publisher a copy of the rede- 
signed and reprinted edition which had 
been gotten up purposely for this very 
interview. Despite the fact that the rede- 
signed periodical would cost more to 
produce, the publisher was quick to see 
the increased appeal to the public, de- 
clared it was worth’ the increased cost, 
and signed a contract with the new 
printer. Recognizing the obsolescence in 
the style and workmanship of his com- 
petitor, here was a printer who took 
advantage of his competitor’s lapse in 
foresightedness and of his over-confi- 
dence, and won a contract of profitable 


dimensions. By creating an entirely new 
rendition, he made the old one obsolete 
overnight—and won a customer. 

Here we have striking examples of two 
kinds of obsolescence, both of which are 
hazards to business volume and profits 
—the obsolescence of the machines and 
equipment which cannot compete with 
modern high-speed and superior produc- 
ing machines, and the obsolescence of 
product which fails to attract the modern 
taste when competing with today’s highly 
utilitarian, colorful, and artistic print- 
ing. In the first instance, by failure to use 
his depreciation allowance to purchase 
modern, speedier, and more productive 
machines to replace his worn and slow- 
going outfit, the printer lost both volume 
and profit. In the second instance, the 
printer who “went to sleep” and failed to 
awaken to today’s changing styles in 
taste, format, typography, and illustra- 
tion lost a valuable contract to a printer 
who at every turn constantly is fighting 
obsolescence and cobwebs. 

In America there are literally thou- 
sands of printing machines of various 
functions which today are out-moded be- 
cause of age, condition, and productivity ; 
they are of the vintage of the “horse and 
buggy days.” Both are passé. In these 
days of streamline transportation by air, 
land, and sea, the public is demanding its 
printing in appealing color, embellished 
with high art and turned out at high 
speed and at prices commensurable with 
the tremendous quantities in demand. 

A pressroom superintendent in a 
“county-seat town” in Illinois recently 
made a survey of the sheet sizes that he 
had printed during the year. He found 
that not one of them required the full 
size of any of four large cylinder presses 
—all could have been run on medium- 
size automatics. The large machines were 
considered out of date and were thrown 
out; new automatic medium-size ma- 
chines were installed. 

The foreman in charge of a large ma- 
chine-composition room one day found 
himself short of metal. Nosing around the 
place he discovered a heritage left him 
by an inefficient predecessor. It was a 
cabinet whose cases were “filled and 
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heaped up” with all the sizes of an entire 
series of an out-moded, obsolete face. Not 
over half a dozen lines had been set out 
of it during an entire year; the dust lay 
like a fuzzy blanket over each case. Alto- 
gether, a half-ton of metal standing idle, 
not “turning over,” not earning a cent, 
because it was no longer wanted by the 
public; the investment in the metal and 
in the casting expense was “frozen” as 
solid as the metal itself! Obsolescence 
causing loss! Straightway it was recast 
into type that would “turn over” and earn 
a reasonable profit. 

A score of instances of printers throw- 
ing out old, worn equipment to modern- 
ize and to keep the hazards of obsolescence 
as far in the background as possible in 
order to increase volume and profits 
might be related if space permitted. But 
most printers need only investigate their 
own plants and analyze their own prod- 
ucts to ascertain the amount of such ob- 
solescence which is hazarding their own 
business. Such an excursion would yield 
abundant surprises to many who are com- 
placently going along seemingly uncon- 
scious of the changing world and its 
changing tastes. 

While the industry is gradually awak- 
ening to the hazards of obsolescent ma- 
chines and equipment, we believe it is 
also bestirring itself to the much more 
imminent hazards of obsolescence in 
style, format, typography, illustration, 
and uses of printed material and to the 
greater possibilities of “streamlining” the 
printed product to meet modern tastes and 
requirements. It is not very comforting 
to awaken some morning to find a com- 
petitor has run off with one of our cher- 
ished contracts, principally because he 
happened to redesign the printing with 
more effective appeal. But no matter how 
well managed a printing business may be, 
the hazard of obsolescence is ever present 
and it is apt to strike in the most unex- 
pected places and at most inopportune 
times. To combat these real dangers to 
volume and profit, many successful print- 
ers are studying the elements in printing 
which seem to have the strongest appeals 
to buyer, user, and ultimate reader. One 
successful sales manager suggested to us 
some of the more common elements in 
printing which challenge the study and 
interest of printers who would keep ahead 
of the hazards of obsolescence. 

“First,” he said, “there is that element 
in printing which makes for the conve- 
nience of the user.” He cited calendars, 
bletters, and directories as examples of 
printing having the element of conve- 
nience. They have been in use for years 
and are as popular today as always. As 
long as typography and illustration keep 


dé 


pace with the times, there is little likeli- 
hood that any of the forms of printing 
which cater to the convenience of the user 
will be discarded on account of obso- 
lescence. He pointed to a score of great 
calendar printers throughout the country 





Great Leaders Urge 
Modern Equipment 


e Today’s machines and equipment 
must be geared to today’s task—ad- 
justable and dependable for hairline 
accuracy. What happens to the plant 
or producer who fails to keep up in 
the race is clearly portrayed in the 
accompanying article by Edward T. 
Miller. 

It was said of Andrew Carnegie 
that, in times of depression, he got 
his plants ready for the next period 
of activity by junking every piece of 
out-of-date equipment, and by re- 
placing it with equipment that pro- 
duced at lower costs. That would be 
too big a bite for many printers, of 
course, but the basic principle is 
sound enough to permit of consider- 
able leeway. 

Owen D. Young once stated: “If 
there is any prescription for the ills 
of industry, transient or chronic, to 
be taken internally, the one medi- 
cine we can enthusiastically endorse 
is modernization of equipment.” 

There’s a sound reason why busi- 
ness leaders advocate a progressive 
policy of modernization. Slow speed, 
inefficient, antiquated methods and 
mechanics simply do not pay! You 
can’t plod in competition with com- 
petition, although it’s human nature 
for producers to shut their eyes and 
kid themselves into the belief that 
they’re getting away with it. But 
some fine morning, as Mr. Miller 
points out, the laggard learns the 
bad news: his competitor down the 
street has taken the trick—a profit- 
able account. Up-to-the-minute ma- 
chines and methods are the trump 
cards.—The Editor. 











who are “going strong” chiefly because 
they have a product which appeals to the 
public on account of its convenience. 
“Second, there is that element in print- 
ing which renders a distinct labor-saving 
service to its user,” continued the sales 
manager. “Only older persons today 
know of the time when in the offices and 
‘counting rooms’ letters, invoices, bills 
of lading, statements, and other business 
documents were written in longhand and 
either copied on tissue paper in letter 
presses or laboriously copied in longhand 
by clerks. Bookkeepers used only perma- 


nently bound account books, the coluni; 
headings of which were either written }), 
longhand or omitted entirely. Today's 
volume of business could not be carried 
on by any such obsolete methods. Printed 
forms of every description, for use in or 
out of machines or other office devices, 
now quite definitely save a tremendous 
amount of physical labor and function <o 
efficiently that business volumes of pro- 
portions unheard of in the old days are 
now quite commonplace. Printing must 
readjust its adaptability more and more 
to the modern office requirements and 
diligently strive to remain the best form 
of record keeping, for only by so doing 
will it hold off the hazard of obsolescence. 

“Third,” said the sales manager, “there 
is that element in printing which satisfies 
the sense of respectability, integrity, and 
the desire to maintain high standards. 
Good taste is highly evaluated by men 
and women of all degrees. There are still 
great numbers of them who prefer print- 
ing of quality—such standards appeal 
more to them than price.” Fine stationery, 
announcements, catalogs of the highest 
degree of typography and presswork, ad- 
vertising literature that is “a joy forever” 
—every form of printed matter—lend 
themselves to “quality work.” 

A printer whose equipment was not 
large but was modern, well kept and ad- 
mirably operated, had occasion one day 
to show his banker an annual report that 
he had printed for a local insurance com- 
pany. The cover was dignified in appear- 
ance because of its typography and its 
choice and delicacy of color; the inside 
was embellished with charts and dia- 
grams of such simplicity as to be readily 
understandable to the ordinary reader, 
and the text had the element of good taste 
which appealed to the banker as it had to 
the insurance president. A few questions 
revealed the fact that the printer had 
helped to design the report and had ren- 
dered valuable assistance to the “copy 
man” of the insurance company. 

Finally the banker said: “I want you 
to print our annual report and to give 
us as good a job as you have done here.” 

Quality is an element that is always 
good for more business and better profits. 
The printer who is always prepared to 
give quality fears little the hazard of ob- 
solescence in his product. 

“Fourth, there is that element in print- 
ing that satisfies the desire for color and 
illustration—the craving of a better un- 
derstanding through more realistic repro- 
duction. People are more color-minded 
and picture-minded than ever, and the 
graphic arts find one of their most power- 
ful appeals in the skilful and artistic use 
of color and picture.” 
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A certain food price list which had a 
large distribution throughout the country 
was one of the prize pieces of printing in 
the headquarters town of the food com- 
pany. One printer had had it for years, 
and because he had the matter standing 
he was doing it at a price other printers 
could not touch. But a competitor, who 
was always quick to discern obsolescence 
in printed material, determined to get 
that price list by “dressing it up” with 
color and illustrations and by putting 
more “sales appeal” into the job. 

He made a carefully prepared dummy 
—including illustrations as near like the 
products described as possible—added a 
touch of color to emphasize a heading or 
accentuate a brand of food, and gave the 
typography a modernistic slant that put 
new life into it. His dummy was so far 
superior in appearance and appeal to the 
current copy of the price list, that the 
buyer went to the “big boss” with it and 
the creating printer. The upshot of it was 
that color and illustration are now per- 
manent features of the price list for which 
the buyer pays the new printer more 
money, a fact that is justified by the in- 
creased sales that immediately followed 
the new price list. This printer and all 
other printers, by their skilful employ- 
ment of color and illustration, have a 
powerful weapon against obsolescence of 
the printed product. 

“Fifth,” suggested the sales manager, 
“there is that element in printing which 
stimulates new and strong desires in the 
public mind for goods and services, for 
pleasure and entertainment, for property 
and security. The printing that would 
make such an appeal must utilize skil- 
fully every modern and effective device 
known to the graphic arts from copy and 
illustration to format and final distribu- 
tion. What an opportunity for the in- 
genious printer! What profits await real 
ability to produce such high appeals! No 
place here for the obsolete or hackneyed! 

“When the Century of Progress, Chi- 
cago’s World’s Fair, wanted an illustrated 
brochure which would give a dignified 
and adequate representation of the fair 
to the millions who would be invited to 
attend, the management extended an op- 
portunity for the employment of all the 
artistry of the printing industry. The fair 
was to be highly colorful, replete with 
striking vistas, dominating architecture, 
and enchanting panorama. As the fair it- 
self was to be an example of the mod- 
ernistic, so also must be the printed 
presentation of it. The printer, artist, and 
platemaker finally produced a bit of real- 
ism that so strikingly reproduced scenes 
and structures, color and atmosphere, 
that readers were overwhelmed with de- 


sire to see the original. And when they 
had seen, they were wont to preserve the 
booklet to ‘live over again’ the thrills of 
their visit. 

“The printer strove to produce printing 
with such appeal that it would be an out- 
standing example of the time. Such print- 
ers are so far ahead of the hazards of an 
obsolescent product that the thought of 
it scarcely need bother them. 

“Sixth, and lastly,” said the sales man- 
ager, “there is that element in printing 
which appeals most to the intelligence 
and understanding of readers. They want 
the message, whatever it may be, to come 
to them clear and unobstructed by the 
artificialities of the medium. To them the 
message is more important than any 
medium.” Books, magazines, literature of 
every description, need to be so printed 
that “he who runs may read.” Through 
all the printers’ devices and artifices, 
color and illustration, type and “sky,” 
the message must come sharp and clear 
and uninterrupted. There must be no 
tricky typographical hurdles, no jarring 
color schemes to jangle nerves, no stops 
for analysis of vague and obtuse illustra- 
tions, and no breaking of speed by lum- 
bering, cumbersome typography. 

“Here is where the printer reaches the 
highest pinnacle of his art,” concluded 
the sales manager. “When he has learned 
the mastery of his symbols and colors and 
pictures and format in this kind of print- 
ing, he is so far along the highway of 
progress that the wraith of obsolescence 
can never overtake him.” 


x * 


What’s in a Name? 

How frequently a name or a slogan is 
determined upon wholly as the result of 
a chance incident! Sometimes amusing 
incidents surround the selection of the 
name, which seems to have been the case 
in the affair of the Oil City Blizzard, Oil 
City, Pennsylvania. According to The 
Linotype News, which tells the story as 
related by F. W. Bowen, one of the foun- 
ders of the paper, it goes thusly: “One 
night the bunch of us went to a show at 
the opera house. It was at the time we 
were trying to agree on a suitable yet 
picturesque name for the paper before its 
launching. The show was one of those 
wild and woolly western affairs, and the 
outstanding character was a tall, husky 
chap who was editor of the mining town 
paper. When he was in need of a few dol- 
lars to visit the saloon and gambling hall, 
he shouldered a shotgun and went out to 
collect delinquent subscriptions. The 
name of his paper was the Blizzard. It 
made an instant hit with us, and so our 
problem was solved.” 
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EXPERIENCE 


has pointed out 


the best way to 


Sell More 
PRINTING 



























































Direct mail has done, and 
is doing, marvelous things 
for printers every day. A 
consistent, but not neces- 
sarily elaborate, direct- 
mail campaign is the best 
thing we know of for 
building up that so-essen- 
tial customer receptivity. 
Are you taking full advan- 
tage of the U. S. mails? 


See suggestion 
on next page 
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E printed up this little selling-message folder of 

ours and mailed it to you— because we wanted 
you to read it. And that’s what you're doing this very 
minute, isn't it? You're falling into our little trap, so to 
speak — and we think it’s a mighty good demonstration 
of the power of print and the high-voltage selling value 
of direct mail. Because, if you will read this innocent 
little folder of ours —why won t your prospects and cus- 
tomers read the folder, or booklet, or broadside that 


advertises your business? The answer is they will! Just 


try mailing a well prepared piece of direct mail and see 


for yourself ! See how it makes prospects look your way! 
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(CURE they II look —they Il read and they'll be im- 


AX) pressed ! Your sales message in type, well printed, 


can't fail to make some sort of an impression on the 

people who receive it. The better it’s printed — the more 

carefully it’s planned —the better will be the results, 
naturally. That's why we don't hesitate to offer our ser- 

vices as printers. We ve helped so many people sell their 

services and merchandise by means of type and ink! We * 

have a large assortment of smart, up-to-date type faces— * 
all kinds of exciting paper stock —and men who are 

genuine craftsmen. When that combination goes to work 


for you and your business—you re bound to get results! 


* * 
x *® 
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WP ) IGHT now is a good time to get all your prospects 
Mf | looking your way! (If they don’t look at you, they 
will look at your competitors, because things are steam- 
ing up these days: people are buying!) Plan some direct- 
mail activity this very day—and let us tell you just exactly 
what it would cost to produce. You'll be surprised to 
learn how economical our work is—and what good dol- 
« lars-and-cents business it produces for the man whose 


firm-name is printed on it! So get your name into print! 


JOHN SMITH PRINTING CO. 


22 Clark Street TALLAHASSEE Ridgeway 207 
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Graphic Arts Defends Advertising 


DVERTISING is the principal form and motive in and for 
A which the graphic arts find expression. Whether a cata- 
log, a box-wrapper, a page in magazine or newspaper, or 
whether a broadside, a letterhead, or a label, each is a form of 
advertising and each possesses some degree of advertising 
motive and value. The tremendous growth of the graphic arts 
is perhaps the best commentary on their effectiveness in meet- 
ing advertising’s demands. Any attack on advertising, there- 
fore, is an attack on the graphic arts and the great industries 
that have grown up to give them expression. 

To those of us who are directly interested, as well as to the 
consuming public which enjoys the comforts and blessings 
advertising has brought it, paradoxes like the following come 
as a distinct shock. In one curriculum a great midwestern uni- 
versity takes a constructive attitude toward and passes on to 
advertisers recommendations for improving standards of 
product and methods of presentation; in other curricula it 
teaches that “advertising is an economic waste, is rotten to the 
core, performs no useful function, and has no place in so- 
ciety.” The teachers of these courses would have their pupils 
believe “advertisers are putting pressure on the consumer to 
buy merchandise he doesn’t need and can’t afford.” They hold 
up advertising to ridicule and place it in the same category 
as “rackets.” 

None so much as he who is engaged heart and soul in adver- 
tising knows how much we need more truth in advertising, 
more grade labeling, higher standards in advertising expres- 
sion and claims, and how imperatively advertisers need to do 
a bigger and better job in distributing the country’s agricul- 
tural and industrial products. But the fact that there have been 
abuses in the past—towards correcting which advertising it- 
self has done its best work—does not condemn advertising’s 
great function nor disprove its established worth of spreading 
into the homes of the American people, into their shops and 
factories, and onto their farms, greater advantages and bless- 
ings than are enjoyed by any other land on earth. Our univer- 
sities need to teach our youth how advertising has increased 
consumption and extended markets, how it has brought into 
our lives necessities and pleasures, education and culture, 
music and literature, and the highest spiritual values. 


Open the Doors to “‘Ratios”’ 
j heute CALL has been sent forth to members of United Ty- 


pothetae to submit copies of their last annual statements 
of operations and asset-liabilities, the data to be incorporated 
in the forthcoming annual publication of “Ratios for Printing 
Management.” For a little over a quarter of a century this 
printers’ organization has been attempting to bring the ac- 
counting and costing of its members to a degree of uniformity 
that would make possible comparable composite reports. 
Last year 580 members, a goodly proportion of the mem- 
bership, submitted such reports. The compilation, as usual in 
the “Ratios,” contained most valuable information to both 
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large and small establishments. The work has been of benefit 
not only to members but, because of the publicity given to the 
statistics, to many outside the membership. 

In an industry with thirty thousand or more establishments 
and a total volume of business running well over a billion 
dollars, the present representation of the industry in “Ratios” 
is far too small to give as accurate and desirable a cross-sec- 
tion of the industry as its importance deserves. Since Typothe- 
tae leaders are seeking to establish an institution for graphic 
arts research, we submit they already have in the composite 
statements and ratios of financial status and operations the 
very nucleus for a most valuable division of such an institu- 
tion. For over a decade it has been operating in a successful 
though limited manner in the accumulation of these statistics ; 
it now needs only to be amplified to enhance its usefulness to 
the industry. Loyal as has been the support of the member- 
ship, the very fact that “ratios” are still a “membership activ- 
ity” has limited their comprehensiveness and confined them 
to too small a circle to give them the influence for good in the 
industry they richly merit. 

Typothetae would be serving the industry in a big way were 
it to open the “Ratios” to all who operate the Standard Ac- 
counting and Costing Systems for Printers, regardless of mem- 
bership in the U. T. A. We can conceive of no better way for 
the association to win new friends to its heroic work of at- 
tempting to make American printers better business managers, 
and initiate the research work they recognize as being so nec- 
essary to the future of the graphic arts. 


Credit Is as Credit Does 


T 1s lamentable that there is a certain class of printers who 
I on the very threshold of better business conditions find 
themselves in sore financial straits. Somehow they managed to 
flounder through the slough of depression. Now, when the run- 
ning promises to be a bit smoother, they are out of financial 
breath, as it were, and have neither cash nor credit to proceed 
with safety and confidence. 

To whatever causes their condition may be due, they find 
themselves in a predicament that always follows the violation 
of the principles of the credit code. True, they may have 
learned their lesson, but at what price? Heedless of their 
warnings, others may likewise fall. It seems apropos of times 
and conditions, therefore, that some of the pitfalls be referred 
to in an effort to remind the weak ones to steer clear of tempta- 
tions that might lead them into trouble. 

Expansion at an inopportune time has frequently exhausted 
the good credit of many an excellent printer. Buying on his 
credit what he had little use for, or before such use as he may 
have had for a certain machine justified going into debt for it, 
has often wrecked an otherwise good business! 

Failure to “discipline” his own customers into paying him 
regularly and promptly so that he might in turn pay his bills 
is an all too common source of a printer’s poor credit. Being a 
good “collector” is as much a part of good management as 
being a good salesman or a good craftsman. Good collectors 
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arc usually good credit risks because they keep their working 
capital “working,” which is only another way of saying “He 
pays his bills promptly.” 

The printer who is careless about his estimates and his quo- 
tations too often loses money on orders; his working capital is 
drained out of his business, making it more and more difficult 
for him to pay his current bills and to keep up payments on 
time obligations. Selling below cost or failure to recover 
actual costs sooner or later exhausts a printer’s ability to pay, 
and ability to pay is the very basis of credit. 

These and others that might be mentioned may be trite 
preachments, but they are at the very foundation of the prin- 
ciples of good credit and for that reason command attention of 
all who would spare themselves embarrassment or wreckage. 

The very life-blood of a business is working capital. Impair- 
ment of it, or insufficiency, brand a business as poor in credit 
and are always potent causes of embarrassment. Too many 
young printers suffer in this manner because when making the 
original layout of their investment they do not stress the im- 
portance of keeping a generous share of their money in “liquid 
form” to carry customers’ accounts and to pay their own cur- 
rent bills promptly. 

Extra efforts should be made at this time by printers who 
find themselves in an unliquid condition (a) to convert frozen 
assets into money and (b) to supply new additional cash if 
they are to benefit from the advantages of good credit and 
from the era of good business that awaits all. Punctiliousness 
in one’s own credit multiplies his funds twofold. Credit is 
more to be preferred than much fine machinery or a “plas- 
tered” plant. 


Graphic Arts Expositions 
UST AS WE go to press with this issue announcements are 
being broadcast for an exposition of printing and the 


allied trades, to be held in Chicago June 12 to 20, which is 
being promoted by private interests outside the industry. 

Such a move at this time is, we feel, unfortunate, and we 
doubt whether any considerable interest will be shown by 
those considered to be logical exhibitors. Some objection has 
been raised. True, there has been no printing exposition for a 
number of years, and undoubtedly the time is ripe for giving 
the industry an opportunity to inspect new developments 
brought to the front in recent years. But the success of the 
expositions held by the Printing House Craftsmen in codper- 
ation with others directly interested in the industry indicates 
that such events should be kept under the sponsorship of the 
industry itself, especially so in view of the codperative body, 
including representatives of the Craftsmen’s clubs, the United 
Typothetae, and the manufacturers, which has delayed pro- 
posing a general exposition due to business conditions within 
and without the industry. The Craftsmen, we know, have hoped 
to sponsor another exposition, but have followed the course 
of wisdom and avoided the extra burden on the manufacturers 
and the industry. 

While we firmly believe the industry would benefit from a 
general exposition at this time, especially one held in a central 
location accessible to all parts of the country, and while we 
have no desire whatever to discourage the present efforts, we 
do feel, and very strongly so, that the sponsorship would bet- 
ter be kept within the control of the industry, and that the 
organizations of the industry itself should be the ones to take 
the lead in promoting it. 


Our Awakening Market 


N AN article on “Recovery” in the current issue of Paper 
Mill, Guy H. Beckett, “the cover paper man,” sounds a 
wholesome note of optimism. “The production of catalogs has 
been held back a long time,” says Mr. Beckett. “Many felt that 
the market would not justify the expense because the business 
was not to be had. Others were retarded by rapidly changing 
prices. Now that markets are expanding and everyone is reach- 
ing out for the new business which is developing on all sides, 
we may expect the large deficit in catalog production to be 
made up to a considerable extent during the present year. 

“The day of the ‘cheap market’ is definitely passing . . . 
Papers are inherently beautiful and their function is to lift the 
appearance of printed matter to a higher level, and so to 
increase its effectiveness. 

“The great bane of the advertiser is the waste basket. The 
only insurance against it is to make printed pieces rise so far 
above the general run of cheap circulars that they will be rec- 
ognized and read. Fine printing is seldom discarded without 
examination.” 

Such reassurance is timely, especially as general business 
improvement, definitely manifest in the closing weeks of 1936, 
has materialized to a far greater extent than was expected. 
Printers now have a feeling that the future is one of promise. 
Most of them are alert to making the most of a market that is 
awakening after a long winter of depression. 


More Men in Trade Despite Machines 

HE INTRODUCTION of the slug-casting machine has multi- 

plied the composition of a fast hand-setter five fold. The 
four men thus displaced have been reémployed in makeup, 
display composition, proofreading, and in otherwise handling 
the output of the machine, to say nothing of those who have 
been attracted to other allied trades that have arisen in the 
printing industry. More rapid and voluminous composition 
was followed by greater and faster printing and binding 
machines, the introduction of illustrations, finer papers, more 
diversified inks, all of which have contributed to improvement 
of the parent industry and have actually developed new indus- 
tries that did not exist in 1886 when Ottmar Mergenthaler 
demonstrated the first practical line-of-type setting and casting 
machine. Let credit be given where credit is due. 

Better and less expensive printing made a place for the great 
army of advertising men who have created demand for count- 
less commodities that have been invented for the comfort and 
convenience of the American people. In turn to make and sell 
these commodities other great armies of men and women have 
been employed in nearly a score of major industries that did 
not exist a half century ago when Mergenthaler was working 
on his invention. Thus the introduction of the slug-casting 
machine to the printing industry has enabled that industry to 
shorten hours, pay higher wages, provide greater quantities 
of printed matter of all descriptions for less unit costs, and to 
pave the way for new industries which have made places that 
never existed before for countless other men and women. 
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Japanese Print: Too Small? 


e The Japanese government is preparing a de- 
cree (which is to become law in the near 
future) that will set a minimum size of types 
to be used by Japanese printers. The reason for 
this law was found when examinations by the 
health department and the minister of war re- 
vealed that short-sightedness among the Jap- 
anese youth, caused by the reading of too small 
print, was increasing. Although Japanese letters 
are usually complicated, the Japanese printers 
had reduced the size of the average reading for- 
mat in recent years, for economic reasons, so 
that it had a bad effect on the able-bodied men 
in army service. Japanese printing organiza- 
tions have already protested against this law, 
pointing to the increase in the cost of printed 
matter, yet the feeling is that they will not ac- 
complish much. 


Another “Smallest Book” 


e From Lengfurt, near Mainz, Germany, comes 
the news that Valentine Kaufmann, of Munich, 
has again established a record in hand lettering. 
He was able to letter, on one postage stamp, 
1,162 characters; and 40,000 on a postal card. 
He accomplished another feat when he finished 
a small book of one hundred pages, half the 
size of a postage stamp. The entire booklet, 
bound in red leather, has ninety-six hand-made 
pages, and contains Shiller’s “The Bell” and 
“Seaman’s Lot.” The book contains 10,989 char- 
acters and 21 figures. The writing took over one 
year. It is a perfect piece of craftsmanship in 
every detail. 


Unions in New Zealand 


e The New Zealand Parliament has passed a 
bill which makes membership in trade unions 
compulsory under an act of the Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration (Amendment) Bill. 
The Bill restores also the compulsory arbitration 
system in labor disputes, the introduction of 
the forty-hour week in industry, and the fixing 
of a basic wage. 


Greece Lists Imports 

e Firms or individuals desiring to import lit- 
erature into Greece must make special requests 
at the Department of Economics at the begin- 
ning of each month, giving the value, title, and 
author or editor of the newspaper, magazine, or 
book to be brought in. 


Printing Industry Defined 


e At a conference in Geneva to discuss the 
question of a forty-hour week in the printing in- 
dustry, a definition of the industry was formu- 
lated as follows: The printing industry includes 
all workers and salaried employes in all under- 
takings, establishments, and institutions en- 
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gaged in whole or in part in the preparation or 
execution of (1) letterpress printing, lithogra- 
phy, and intaglio printing and their derivatives; 
(2) bookbinding, manufacture of account 
books, manufacture of cardboard goods, manu- 
facture of articles from paper; (3) all processes 
by which plates obtained from a photograph 
may be prepared for printing; (4) duplicating 
by special machines; (5) typographic founding 
and stereotyping; (6) all undertakings, estab- 
lishments, and institutions in which such work 
is done as a subsidiary, but only as regards 
workers engaged on such work. 


Paper-Mill Villain 


e Although the owner of a paper mill, a resi- 
dent of Tottenham, England, conducted all his 
correspondence on note paper pilfered from his 
bank, on his deathbed he refused to pay his doc- 
tor because the latter could not hold out any 
prospect of a cure; and he died worth $750,000, 
having never been known to spend more than 
fifty cents a day. He had obtained the paper mill 
by blackmail in the first place! 


Printing in Denmark 


e@ Denmark has 429 printing establishments; - 


7,334 employes. Total tonnage of paper used: 
50,340 tons for newspapers, 16,700 tons for Dan- 
ish, and 2,204 tons for foreign commercial 
printing and cartons. 


Printing in Turkey 

e There are at present 119 newspapers pub- 
lished in Turkey—forty-three dailies and some 
two hundred magazines. Approximately 85 per 
cent of all these papers are still printed in the 
Turkish language. Istanbul, issuing 67 per cent 
of these publications, is the largest printing cen- 
ter in Turkey. 


Friendly Mr. Agate 


e James Agate, the well known English dra- 
matic critic, in his recently published biograph- 
ical “Ego 2,” says of printers’ errors and the 
men who make them: “And they ask me to sub- 
scribe to printers’ charities and attend their 
dinners! I would sooner boil the whole lot of 
them alive and drink the soup. I feel that when 
Charles Dickens made Mrs. Crummles the 
Original Blood-drinker he was thinking of print- 
ers’ blood. Shelley also, in the matter of Old 
Cenci’s draught. Probably Tamora’s sons, made 
into a paste by Titus Andronicus, began life as 
compositors.” (Compositor’s note: Oh Yeah?) 


Big Printing Contracts 


e In a petition of the Bavarian Chamber of 
Economics to the German Reichs Chamber, a 
severe attack is being made on the centralization 
of large government printing contracts in Berlin. 


Prison Printing Plants 


e A strange conflict has arisen in France in 
regard to the printing of the secret codes of the 
war ministry. Several newspapers stated that 
these secret codes, as well as many other official 
printing contracts, were being handled by the 
prison plants at Melun. The French Printer’s 
Federation has asked that this practice be dis- 
continued and many newspapers have pointed 
to the fact that the secrets of the French Gen- 
eral Staff, being handled by criminals, might 
easily get into the hands of spies. The prison 
administration, on the other hand, states in de- 
fense that each prisoner is handling only certain 
parts of the secret code, which are valueless in 
themselves; and, furthermore, that there is no 
proof that the secret codes of the army staff 
would be better guarded in private printing 
plants. No change in this practice is expected 
to be made. 


Forty-Hour Week Deadlock 


e Attempts are being made in England to ar- 
rive at a definite settlement in the controversy 
for shorter hours in the printing industry. Ne- 
gotiations between the Printing and Kindred 
Trades Federation of Master Printers, the Brit- 
ish Federation of Master Printers, and the 
Newspaper Society, have resulted so far in a 
deadlock. The conciliation committee of the 
Joint Industrial Council met to consider the 
forty-hour question again, and made a recom- 
mendation that both parties should meet again 
to reconsider the possibility of reaching an 
agreement that would be satisfactory to all. 


Canada’s Oldest Newspaper 


e The oldest newspaper of the Dominion was 
founded by Benjamin Franklin on February 17, 
1779, under the name of Gazette Littéraire, now 
known as The Montreal Gazette. Franklin ac- 
companied the American expedition which oc- 
cupied the city of Montreal for a brief period 
during the war for American independence. He 
took with him press, type, French printer. 


Increased German Export 


e@ The National Statistical Office of Germany 
publishes interesting figures concerning the in- 
creased export of printing presses into all indus- 
trial countries, especially England. The total 
number of exported machines is 3,877, an in- 
crease of 2,157 presses over the previous year. 


War on Occupational Diseases 

e@ The entire graphic arts industry of Germany 
devoted the week of February 7 to 14 to a full 
educational campaign against occupational 
diseases. Physical examination of employes, as 
well as new methods and experiments with non- 
poisonous inks and chemicals, were advocated 
during the campaign. 
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Specimen eVIEW 


BY J. L. FRAZIER 


ALFRED HoF.unp, of Sioux City, lowa.—Your 
work ranks high in all respects. While we might 
handle some of the items differently, changes 
would be dictated only by personal taste. We 
can make no constructive adverse criticism. 

COMMERCIAL PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHING 
Company, of Akron, Ohio.—You may be very 
proud of your work on the catalog and color 
chart of The Marsh Wall Products Company. 
Layout, composition of display, and text, and, 
finally, presswork, are of a high order of excel- 
lence. The fine representation of different woods 
and grains in colors represents no small achieve- 
ment, and you are to be congratulated. 

AsrecHt Haue, of Livingston, New Jersey. 
—The Merry-Go-Round “Cocktail Hour” card 
is of most unusual layout. With modern up-to- 
date type faces also used it seems most unfor- 
tunate the trade emblem is so old-fashioned. It 
just doesn’t seem to fit, and a new and simpler 
(more conventionalized) drawing seems indi- 
cated to fit in with today’s types and your char- 
acterful modern layout. 

Wuittet & SHEPPERSON, of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia—Your folder, “Color,” not only demon- 
strates the sales advantages of color in printing 
but exemplifies your own exceptionally fine 
craftsmanship. It is regrettable more printers do 
not attempt to sell their customers on the advan- 
tages to them of more colorful advertising, for 
the printer benefits by the extra impressions he 
sells, also helps his customers. 


0 


Cover of booklet by the American Academy of 
Art, Chicago, illustrating an interesting idea 
subject to wide adaptation. Ribbon ends appear 
in white against blue, with lettering also in blue 


oo submitted for comment in these pages must be sent flat, not rolled or folded, and 


must be plainly marked “For Criticism.”’ Review of specimens cannot be made by mail 


H. N. Cornay, of New Orleans, Louisiana.— 
While neat and readable, the announcement 
card for the St. Joseph’s Night Party seems 
weak on account of the scattered arrangement 
of lines, rather inadequate contrast of type sizes, 
and finally, the prominence of the bands of 
ornaments which, while not heavy and though 
printed in a weak color, are quite strong in rela- 
tion to type. Finally, layout is static and ordi- 
nary, there is no characterful design quality 
such as commands attention and creates in- 
terest in a piece of this nature. 

THE GREEN Press, of Sydney, Australia.— 
No finer work is done anywhere, or by anyone, 
than represented on the specimens of your work, 


Striking title page by Fred Weber, of the Ayer 
Type Shop, Philadelphia, which demonstrates 
how the electrotyper can assist the typographer. 
The type as set, with layout for the decorative 
spot, was sent to a local electrotyper who sup- 
plied plates ready for printing. The original page, 
6 by 9 inches, is in blue and black on white 


the examination of which has given us a real 
thrill. With some of the smartest, latest, and 
most beautiful types—the first essential to good 
work—you have evolved layouts of unusual 
character and then finished off with exceptional 
presswork on papers which often contribute ma- 
terially to the excellence of the final result. Con- 
gratulations on your good work. 

Kennepy & FELTEN, INCORPORATED, of New 
York City— All the specimens you submit are 
excellent, affording no opportunity for adverse 


Another smart cover from the house publication 
of Mills Novelty Company, Chicago, edited by 
James T. Mangan, ace advertiser. Reverse plate 
is in green, lettering and illustration in black 


or constructive criticism. Most unusual is the 
greeting folder for Lamborn & Company on red 
stock. The print is a row of books in perspective, 
printed in black and gold. These books, eight in 
number, are titled with names of cities where 
presumably the customer has offices, with fig- 
ures for different years on the gold band near 
the bottom, presumably representing when the 
different offices were established. The idea 
seems adaptable to numerous conditions and so 
worthy of being noted in the printer’s memory 
book of suggested ideas. 

Mippteton Printinc Company, of Waxa- 
hachie, Texas.—Again we are thrilled to exam- 
ine your work, happy to see our old and true 
friends and long-time subscribers applying such 
fine craftsmanship on everyday printing forms. 
While your own letterhead and that for Ideal 
Laboratories are in our opinion the outstanding 
specimens of the collection, all are fine. Inter- 
esting, too, is the use on both of them of a deep 
red where black would ordinarily be used, rules 
and ornaments being in light green and light 
blue respectively. It’s an idea we commend to 
the consideration of other readers for the change 
of pace which always helps. 

Frep GRUENBERGER, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
—None will receive your letters with envelope 
and sheet of stock of such strong red color with- 
out being impressed. We’re not so certain a 
pleasant feeling will accompany the reading, 
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A bird's-eye view of the type situation is 
obtained in a flash from this blotter. 
Ornament and screened panel are bright 
orange; the type, black on white stock 


but after all there’s compensating advan- 
tage in making an impression. The com- 
position of the small amount of text in 
the heading is interesting, and while we 
admit prejudice against the idea of start- 
ing proper names like the firm name, 
“Economy Enterprises,” with lower-case 
letters, that, too, is passed as creating an 
element of character and distinction. A 
small silhouette picture of a man pulling 
a hand press keeps the effect of so little 
type matter, weakened by strength of 
paper color, from being too flat. 

C. W. Geicer, of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia.—Thanks for the interesting sou- 
venir of the Golden Gate Bridge, which is 
a rather unusual novelty. For the infor- 
mation of readers who have not seen this 
souvenir, it consists of a small section 
showing the actual construction of the 
series of safety nets installed beneath the 
entire length of the bridge, attached to 
a card in the shape of a shipping tag. The 
section shows how the ropes are joined 
together with metal clamps to form the 
mesh. On one side of the card, printed in 
light blue, is a halftone reproduction of a 
photograph of the bridge, “the longest 
single span bridge in the world,” show- 
ing the city in the background, with the 
printing in black over the blue. On the 
reverse side is a description of the net, 
given under the title, “Saving Lives of 
Heroic Bridge Builders.” 

Witkinson Printing Company, Van 
Wert, Ohio.—In the letterhead for the 
Civic Peony Festival you succeeded in a 
large sense in your objective to combine 
“a certain amount of dignity with frank 
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advertising” and a modern tone “without 
going the limit.” It is impressive and 
colorful, as it should be, with type matter 
brown and made-up ornaments suggest- 
ing the conventionalized flower. Presum- 
ably your disappointment over the date 
and address lines is that they’re too large. 
Under the circumstances we do not agree, 
considering the design is to advertise an 
event. However, there is an effect of 
crowding where the lines appear, which 
would be corrected by more space be- 
tween the second of these lines and the 
panel below. The most serious fault, ty- 
pographically, is that there’s too much 
space between “Peony” and “Festival” in 
the main line. 

Ciaup Cross Company, of Fort Worth, 
Texas.— The brochure containing the 
Constitution of the United States, cre- 
ated, designed, and printed by you for 
the Carpenter Paper Company, carries 
out its purpose effectively and shows 
plastic binding to advantage. The idea of 
using the binding in three sections, and 
having these in the three colors—red, 
white, and blue—is a novel one, as it not 
only shows the possibilities for different 
colors in the binding, but is also in keep- 
ing with the subject of the brochure for 
which the colors are otherwise used 
throughout. As it stands the type matter 
is crowded, also has an effect of spotti- 
ness, even though set in 27-pica measure 
and placed at the right-hand side of the 
84-inch page. The specimen pages at 
the back, showing samples of the differ- 
ent papers, are well handled, in fact the 
book should attract wide attention and 
prove excellent publicity for the paper 
house distributing it. 

Hersert C. May Company, Houston, 
Texas.—‘How the Modern Business is 
Dressing Today” is not only an attractive 
but also a highly effective method of 
showing samples of the stationery you 
have produced for representative busi- 
ness concerns in your territory. This is a 
portfolio of heavy blue rough-finished 
cover stock, about 19% by 15 inches 
when opened, the title being printed in 
dark blue over heavy bands in dull yel- 
low. A two-inch flap holds a number of 
high-grade specimens of business _sta- 
tionery—letterheads, envelopes, _ state- 
ments, invoices, and blotters. At the top, 
across the left half, are the words: 
“Streamlined and Modernized Business 
Stationery,” while across the bottom of 
the spread, and also repeated over a dull 
yellow circle on the back of the portfolio, 
is the message, “Step Ahead with May- 
Designed Modern Stationery.” A folder 
enclosed in the portfolio presents some 
potent arguments for modernizing sta- 
tionery. Modern types, effectively used, 
characterize the portfolio and the exam- 
ples it contains. Congratulations on the 
unusually effective presentation. 

ProcressivE Printinc Company, of 
Camden, New Jersey.—The six-page 
folder, “Speedball Water-Color Inks,” for 
block printing, is remarkable for the ex- 
tent linoleum blocks are used. The colors 
—eight of them—are excellent, and the 
effect of the inner spread is highly at- 
tractive, yes, striking, despite the crudity 
of the lettering hand-cut from linoleum. 
The outside, in black only, where with 
copy and line cuts in zinc the “story” is 
told, is not good. While lettering of head 


Originality always distinguishes the publication of the San 
Francisco Club of Printing House Craftsmen. Back inside 


_ cover here shown. Two tones of green, black type, white stock 


143.4 


And there’s always a sparkle in the W. J. Clement Company’s 
house-organ (5% by 8%), Buffalo. Cover above, an inside 
page at right. Gold and blue, on dark blue-black novelty cover 
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Uypochonduiases 


“This man,” said my friend the typographer, “is obviously a typo- 
chondriac.” a 

Looking over his shoulder, I saw a sheaf of proofs which looked 
as if they were suffering from a severe case of athlete's foot. They 
were literally covered with heavy red pencil marks, mostly trade 


which were i ible to me. So I inquired 
mildly as to the nature and habits of a typochondriac. 
“A typochondriac,” said the type stylist, “is a man who knows 
just enough about type to be a lot of trouble to me and himself. 
He knows the names of a few faces and wants all his work set 
in those faces. Nothing else will do, no matter how close it is. 
“Here's a typical example on this proof. This typochondriac in- 
structs us to reset this paragraph in Century. It is now set in 
Bodoni. There is no more difference between Bodoni and Century 
than there is between the end girls in a Follies chorus. His correction 
will not make one iota of impr in ap or readabili 
Bat it will cost him money. 
“Another form of typochondriasis is exemplified by the man who 
insists that the titles of his booklet must be set in Girder when we 
have nothing but Karnak. Now I know a ood deal about type. 
I've designed type and specified its use for nigh onto fifteen years. 
Yet the only way I can tell which is Girder and which is Karnak is 








Cleveland’s Craftsmen’s Club isn’t letting any grass grow 
under its feet as far as convention plans are concerned. This 
insert page, 6 by 9, is printed in dark blue and bright red 


NZ 


CLEMENT 
COMMENTS - 


to compare the exact shape of the letters in a printed sample. Su ~ 


how the heck is the reader going to tell the difference? 

“I'm not denying that the customer has the right to specify the 
style, size and spacing of the type in his printed literature if he 
wants to. He's paying for it and the payer is the boss. In fact, if he 
issues exact type specifications I'll follow “em to the letter, even if I 

_ don't agree with them. Nor am I denying that I do sometimes make 


Ribbon letters are hand drawn, and appear in blue and black 
(above). Elsewhere in the text pages they have been combined 
with condensed gothic. Fresh and novel effect is obtained 


and the body type are not attractive the 
really serious fault is the extent of crowd- 
ing, particularly serious since the body 
matter is in small type and in a sans- 
serif face which is easily readable only 
in the larger sizes. Since the sub-heads, 
signature, and other display (aside from 
page heading) are none too large, the 
solution, if copy could not be shortened, 
was use of a roman for the text. Since 
display is sans-serif, with which hand-cut 
lettering harmonizes, Bookman, which is 
rather monotone in character, would be a 
fine selection, especially since face is 
large in relation to body. 

Tom Givens Daws, San Diego, Califor- 
nia.—While the work is not distinguished 
as to layout, that quality, while lacking 
anything dynamic, is not objectionable, 
and good judgment of display values is in- 
dicated. Odd though it may seem, the worst 
feature of the work, applying to but few 
of the examples, is the feature by and 
large which we find “makes” most of the 
specimens—new and smart type faces. 
The offensive face is the heavy freakish 
face “Broadway” which most former us- 
ers have discarded. Just eliminate that 
and the quality of your work is auto- 
matically stepped up. Certainly it is not 
a fit companion for the beautiful cursive 
used, for instance, otherwise on the 
Christmas greeting of Dr. Toomey. As to 
handling of type, your attention is di- 
rected to some specimens, notably small 
cards, where lines are crowded. Again, 
the signature of the postal card announce- 
ment of Ralph E. Hurlburt is crowded in 
relation to amount of open space between 
groups. While massing of white space is 
a sound principle, proportion should be 
sought in the unequal distribution. 

THE QuEEN ANNE Press, Louisville, 
Kentucky.—Except for the use for the 
rules and ornament of such a weak yel- 
low it scarcely shows against white stock, 
we consider the Cusick letterhead excel- 
lent. Remember, however, yellow is a 
most unsatisfactory color for typography. 
Ray’s heading is also unusual and im- 
pressive, but it seems like a case of the 
tail wagging the dog, with the name so 
small in relation to the group below 
which, being wider, gives the whole a 
bottom-heavy effect. The inverted pyra- 
mid form with largest and longest lines 
at or near the top and the group tapering 
down, is preferable to the regular pyra- 
mid this layout suggests. Earley’s head- 
ing on print stock is effective, but the 
letters of the italic used for the slogan 
surely give the impression of crowd- 
ing and nudging each other, and we see 
no point in the row of wee ornaments 
below the address line. Too, considering 
the monotone character of the type fea- 
tured, the cut-off should be a single rule. 
Double rules (thick and thin strokes) as 
here employed are only suitable for use 
with a type having strong down strokes 
and light upstrokes, like Bodoni. Study 
that combination, and you'll agree. 

Kiovee Printinc Company, Seattle, 
Washington.—You are too modest—that 
is, if you really meant you felt we might 
not consider your work good. Well, we do 
in fact. Very few printers, and particu- 
larly small printers, do any kind of an 
advertising job. You not only use good 
copy, usually not at all of the conven- 
tional sort, but typography, layout, print- 
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MESSINGER PAPER COMPANY 
132 VAN SURE » CHICAGS . MONROE 4107 


John Averill is up to his amusing tricks 
again in this blotter design, one of a 
series designed by different artists. Col- 
ors: red and dark gray; light gray stock 


ing, papers are excellent. We particularly 
like the striking center spread of the 
“Right in Your Own Back Yard” folder 
done on stock suggesting butchers’ paper 
—if it isn’t that exactly. The title panel 
would be better if there were less space 
between the two lines, being definitely 
more there than between type and rule 
at top and bottom, which is less than 
margins at the sides. “To Our Mutual 
Advantage” is also effective though the 
purple second color is rather too dull. 
Incidentally, just to keep you modest, the 
line in Caslon Bold italic doesn’t har- 
monize with the modern square-serifed 
face in which all the rest of the copy of 
the center spread is set. Usually it is not 
wise to combine monotone faces with 
styles, like the Caslon Bold, having defi- 
nite difference between strength of stems 
and hairlines. 

Brown & SAENGER, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota.—On the whole you did a fine 
job on the souvenir pamphlet devoted 
practically altogether to news of your 
plant. The cover is particularly interest- 
ing, the design representing in silhouette 
a globe with base such as are sold for use 
in homes and schools. The globe is in 
light green with lines around laterally, 
dividing it into zones which show white 
(stock). The base is gold. Type matter is 
printed on black over the color in both 
cases, the title (which we think might 
be in somewhat bolder type) being on 
the globe. It is unfortunate a better pic- 
ture of Mr. Saenger, the founder, was not 
available for, lacking contrast and being 
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Frank R. Smith, of Wallace Kibbee and Son, designed this 
striking cover for the publication of the San Francisco Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen, the original of which is printed in 
black and gold on heavy rough red stock from rubber plates 


very light in tone, the effect turning from 
the cover is that of being “let down” as 
it were. We regret, too, the halftones are 
with finish line. While the line has prac- 
tical advantages, the improved appear- 
ance of plates without it more than 
compensates. Halftones throughout, some 
of which are of odd shape, giving variety, 
are nicely grouped. However, now that 
it’s done we believe you'll agree the type, 
a very delicate sans-serif, is too light in 
relation to the tone of the pictures. Fur- 
thermore, such delicate type on ¢goated 
paper is trying to the eyes. 

CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Brisbane, 
Australia—‘“Examples of Printing,” a 
school year book filled with examples of 
students’ work, is commendable indeed, 
the cover design on orange stock being 
modern and effective. Points which might 
be considered for improvement of later 
work are of a limited number. The border 
on the title page is too prominent in re- 
lation to type. Whiting out would be bet- 
ter if the group of text on the “Northern 
Queenland” page were of wider measure. 
With the width approximately the same 
as that of the white area on the left the 
effect is rather monotonous. Again, the 
main line might be dropped a bit also 
to the end of a better distribution of 
white space. As invariably happens when 
measure is too short in relation to size 
of type, spacing between words is very 
irregular and in some lines entirely too 
wide on the motto with Herbert Spencer 
copy. While layout on the rest of the 
Allen E. Stark advertisement is better 
than on the original, just to make a point, 
the display lines are too small in relation 
to the text—one of these lines at least 
should be very definitely larger. On the 
whole the book compares very favorably 
with those issued by similar printing- 
trade schools. 

Tue Hotianp Press, INCORPORATED, 
of Chicago, Iilinois—The book created 


by Mr. Weinthrop for the Northwestern 


ENHANCES THIS 


Photo Engraving Company shows un- 
usual care and attention in production «s 
well as an elaborate piece of promotion:] 
literature—it seems rather an expensive 
one. The printing is everything it should 
be to show the full value of the photo- 
engraver’s work on the halftones, for the 
printing is exceptionally clean. Printed 
on heavy coated paper and stippled to 
give the effect of linen (and it’s a shame 
we have to notice a few bad spots in the 
stippling), with a bountiful use of color, 
red and silver in addition to heavy black, 
with halftones trimmed in some rather 
unusual shapes, and with an attractive 
black embossed cover and plastic bind- 
ing, it is bound to attract attention. The 
title shows an unusual treatment, a dou- 
ble tip-on, a black reverse plate carrying 
the title, “The Power of Will,” showing 
through in white, and this tipped over a 
sheet with what we would call a mother- 
of-pearl finish, the latter showing just 
over a quarter of an inch at the top and 
left-hand side. If we must criticize, and 
we dislike doing so on a piece of this 
nature, we would say that the whole book 
appeals to us as being overdone, giving 
the effect of being broken up and spotty, 
and, so, somewhat distracting. 

Harry Bure, of New York City.—De- 
spite the fact its production was hurried 
“The Biosophical Calendar” is commend- 
able. We like the front leaf (title page), 
though in view of the amount of white 
space between the lines in the open top 
panel the lines crowd the edge of the 
panel at top and bottom too closely. 
White space is not balanced—the panel 
should have been deeper, which would 
also make the contrast of its proportions 
with those of the page less pronounced. 
We like the breaking up of the other 
leaves very much. Solid tint blocks 
printed in soft light green break up the 
page into four sections—two white (pa- 
per) and two green—the division of space 
being one-third the way from left to right 


FRIENDLY TRADITION 


When first organized, this bank’s business was conducted in a single’ 
small room in the Rookery Building. Close, friendly customer re- 
lationships were established readily. Today, almost fifty years later, 
occupying a large building devoted entirely to serving its thousands 
of customers, a inuing ee actively perp the 
tradition of knowing and being known by those who bank here. 





THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 


NORTHWEST CORNER LASALLE AND MONROE STREETS, CHICAGO 
* 


TUNE IN “THE NORTHERNERS ¢ MONDAY NIGHTS ¢ 9:30 P.M STATION WGN 





COMPANY 


STREETS ... CHICAGO 


TRUST 


AND MONROE 


NORTHERN 


CORNER tA SALLE 


THE 
NORTHWEST 
A great Chicago bank considers bletters a fine advertising medium and, as the 
examples demonstrate, takes the trouble to make them good. The one at the top is 
in red and black on India tint stock, the other black and light green on white paper 





Title page of a French-style announcement folder printed in 
blue (reverse plate with “Exhibition” white, stock) and black 
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and two-thirds from top to bottom, color 
pancls being in the upper right- and lower 
left-liand corners. Over the first a different 
poem is printed in dark green on each leaf, 
the calendar block being in the open white 
panel below with name of month to the 
left (over green) and title above over 
white. We regret just one thing particularly 
and that is the titles of the poems were set 
in caps of the body type used for the text. 
These should have been in either the beau- 
tiful cursive used for names of months and 
title on front or the modern roman bold. 
Finally, the dates in the calendar panel are 
too far apart in relation to the margin 
around (at right and bottom of) the group. 

Maran Printinc Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland.—You covered yourselves with 
glory on the fine craftsmanship so evident 
throughout your type book. The first im- 
pression is of something decidedly out- 
standing. On heavy blue cover stock, folded 
double, embossed with grain suggesting 
leather, a panel seems hot stamped quite 
flat and somewhat darker than the stock. 
In, or rather over, this panel the three 
words “Maran Typographers, Printers,” 
the first in characterful highlighted sans- 
serif lettering, the other two in Mandate, 
are stamped in white leaf. Plastic binding 
in white completes the picture. While the 
title page seems a bit old-fashioned com- 
pared with the cover and the modern types 
are not in keeping with the classic border, 
and it is also static, the excellence of the 
work on other pages and the cover com- 
pensates—more than does so. Only one 
other point calls for comment at all ad- 
verse. It is the use of a commonplace news- 
paper style of type for the text of the 
“Trade Customs” page. To our way of 
thinking it is not smart enough for such a 
book and certainly, being modern, doesn’t 
harmonize with the old-style Garamond 
Bold used for the heading. Having so many 
body faces which are smarter and more 
up-to-date it is unfortunate you used this 
one, at least so prominently. However, the 
book is in general so fine it rather shames 
us to mention these really slight defects. 

THE KALKHOrFF Press, INCORPORATED, of 
New York City.—Aside from the fact that 
it reached us rather badly bent and dam- 
aged, the Chinese two-year-calendar which 
you produced for the Chase National Bank 
for distribution to its Chinese customers 
is a most unusual piece of work. You are 
to be congratulated on the excellent han- 
dling of a difficult assignment. We judge 
you were fortunate in being able to contact 
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Dynamic off-the-horizontal layout contributes materially to the unusual impressiveness 
of this Los Angeles printer’s bloiter. The original is printed in red-orange and black 


some Chinese printer, otherwise we would 
ask the question, “How on earth did you 
do it?” This calendar is 12% by 16% 
inches in size, the background being a 
good Chinese red, with plain white border 
about twelve points wide all around, and 
a white panel in the center. In this center 
panel is a four-color process illustration of, 
we believe, the entrance to a Chinese tem- 
ple, this being done in yellow, red, and 
two blues, but no black plate. Across the 
top, in both Chinese and English, is the 
name of the bank, address, and telephone 
number (at least we can read the English, 
and we judge the Chinese characters here 
are a repetition of the English). Down the 
sides are panels of Chinese characters. At 
the bottom is the calendar pad, which is 
arranged in both Chinese and English, and 
for both 1937 and 1938. With a red cord 
hanger matching the red background it 
makes a striking effect. The mount for 
calendar was printed on engravers’ proving 
paper and then mounted on board. 

Apert T. Erman, of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania.—Layout on the new school maga- 
zine, The Carnegie Technical, is distinctive 
and impressive. It is unfortunate that on 
some pages the display type is so light for 
this handicaps the layout and creates a 
suggestion of weakness. Reference is made 
to the lighter of the two “tall” sans-serif 
faces used, the weakness of which is ac- 
cented through wide letterspacing. The 
style seems excellent for the “Contents” 
and “Editorial” pages which sparkle and 
are most up-to-date, but the effect is by no 
means so good on the “Activities” page. 
One should never square up two lines as 
in the heading of page 28 when to do so 
requires such a decided variation in letter- 
spacing—indeed, letterspacing of the first 
in this case is clear beyond reason, even 
admitting there is merit in the prevailing 
vogue of letterspacing condensed types. 
The cover is very interesting and distinctive 
as a design. However, “The” is too far 
from “Carnegie Technical” and the exag- 
gerated “C” in “Carnegie” is not at once 
recognized as such and as part of the word. 
In the main type group, appearing, by the 
way, in the lower right-hand corner, the 
lines are too crowded and the contrast in 
shape between the two forms of san-serif 
type is at least somewhat unpleasant. On 
the whole, however, the layout and typog- 
raphy are commendable, particularly since, 
as stated, the publication appears up to the 
minute—not, like so many publications, as 
just some more grist from the mill. 


“ How 
AND HERE'S © 


THE FALCONET No. 88 
Type face is Poliphilus 


Aichi year has opened. 
Before it closes, visions yet undreamed will be 
transformed into duties clearly seen, and their 
triumphant accomplishment secured, because 
some man burns with enthusiasm for his work. 
Great tasks, as well as many small ones, are 
made casier—possible even, through the printed 
word—to tell, to explain, to stimulate, to record 
# When your great task is seen, let us too be 
among your helpers. 
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X& COMP : VEN 


PRINTERS & AD SETTERS 


CEN $284 


Excellent copy is consistently associated with effective lay- 
out, interesting artwork, and readable typography in the 
advertising of this well known English printing concern 


SAMNUARY:19357 


Frank R. Smith, of Wallace Kibbee and Son, San Francisco, 
designed this cover for the bulletin of the local Craftsmen 
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FROM STYLUS TO 
COMPOSING STICK 
A series of blotere de 


° wcribing the 

















4 great wrestling scene, a detail of which shows 2 erip 
times the people of Devon and Corns 


I WOODE BALLANTYNE & CO. LIMITE 
One New-street Square, EC4 - Phone Central 5284 * PRINT rr 














the hoods of his companions were tied into knots for buffeting him. Blind Haric, 
another name for this game, appears to have originated im the hairy skin worn by the 
“blind man" in very early times, when the game twas a rite connected with Ammal 
Gods. In Germany it is called Blinde-Kuh (cow) Spiel. 
SPOTTISWOODE BALLANTYNE & CO. LIMITED 
One New-street Square, EC4~ Phone Central 5284 - 




















SPOTTISWOODE BALLANTYNE & CO. LIMITED ; 
One New-street Square, EC4- Phone Central 5284+ PRINTERS 
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Characterful art illustrates interesting and compelling copy in the series of blotters being issued 
by one of England's most progressive printing concerns. Our “cousins” have the knack of introduc- 
ing humor into their advertising, and it not only adds interest but often adds influence to the message 
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BuLteTin Printing Company, Walla Waila, 
Washington.—The work you submit is modern, 
effective, and colorful—indeed, there’s not one 
ordinary or static item in the lot. Outstanding, 
of course, is the die-cut business card giving the 
effect of one white card with the name of Tom 
Rice lying slantwise on another and larger one 
of light blue over which company name, etcetera, 
appears in deep blue. With thorough applica. 
tion of die cutting, a corner of the smaller card 
apparently extending above the other, the ad- 
vantages of odd shape in attracting attention 
are taken advantage of. Furthermore, heavy 
shading appears along the left-hand side and 
bottom of the white panel to further create 
effect of one card lying on the other. And just 
as there’s “nothing so rare as a day in June” 
there are few color combinations more satisfy- 
ing than two tones of blue. Remember we say 
satisfying, not exciting. Of the letterheads, that 
for the Walla Walla Baking Company is par- 
ticularly outstanding. The one for the Chamber 
of Commerce is about equally good as to layout 
and display, but the color combination is par- 
ticularly unfortunate; indeed, the light bright 
yellow used for sheaf of wheat ornament and 
rules (bled at edges all around) is bizarre in 
combination with the black and red in which 
type is printed. If you’d only used a light brown, 
buff, or light green instead of the yellow, and 
the reason for using yellow is obvious, of course, 
the result would have been infinitely finer. It 
would have done a better selling job, too. 

Joun Betuune, of Oak Park, Illinois.—The 
best specimen submitted is “The Beauty Con- 
test” ticket, on which distribution of white 
space is decidedly effective. On the left the let- 
ters P.T.A. appear in a vertical row near the 
top with considerable white space below. To 
the right of this is a triple rule band bleeding 
off at top and bottom, and to the right of the 
band the major type mass, squared up, with 
quite a mass of white above. The counter-bal- 
ancing of type masses and white areas on either 
side of the band makes for interesting design. 
Lines are too closely spaced on the President’s 
Party ticket considering the amount of space 
between groups. In a crowded display they 
would seem spaced far enough apart. While the 
layout of the “Minstrel Show” title page is 
effective and interesting balanced off center, 
the gaps between the parts of two lines, filled 
out by leaders, are unsightly; and while the 
limits of the lines are in line with full lines, the 
“holes” break up the squared effect. One should 
not attempt a form of arrangement of copy 
which requires makeshift practices. As Benja- 
min Sherbow said many years ago, “do not pat 
and squeeze type into some preconceived form.” 
Better disregard form for proper expression of 
copy than to sacrifice presentation of copy for 
some idea of design. One of the ends sought in 
squared groups is the effect of solidity, and that 
isn’t achieved with big gaps in some of the lines. 
Again, the page would be better, in our opinion, 
if the rule cut-off were eliminated, then the lines 
above the cut which are now crowded could be 
spaced out somewhat. 

Cecit E. Jonnson, of Alexandria, Virginia. 
—Aside from the window cards the specimens 
you submit are attractive, effective, and smartly 
modern as a result of good layout and display 
with up-to-date and characterful types. Would 
that many others could realize the big part type 
itself takes in the production of fine and result- 
ful printing. Among the items above referred to 
only one fault can be found, and happily that 
in only a few of the items—the old bugaboo 
of crowding. Consider in this respect the Third 
Annual Dance ticket of Columbia Engine Co. 
No. 4. This also is a danger sign to heed—too 
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many and too rapid changes from one form of 
type 10 another. The real wallop comes with a 
limited number of contrasts. When almost every 
line presents a changed form then the stimula- 
tion change gives is sacrificed for it is ex- 
pected. There’s an old rule to the effect that 
“all display is no display,” and while as stated 
the work rates high, this and crowding are 
oints for you to look out for. Effective use of 
Cela is exemplified on the letterhead for MEN U 
the President’s Birthday Ball Committee—and 
the layout, as other readers will see in a later Ore 
issue, is thoroughly original and very striking. is 
Now to the window cards: Two—Third Annual Joo B Mowe ie 
Ball of Alexandria Police, and George Wash- 
ington Birthday Ball—are striking in arrange- 
ment. Of course we don’t admire the large block 
type and especially don’t like to see it mixed 
with outlined Cheltenham as in the latter. 
Nevertheless you doubtless didn’t have large 
enough type of any other form. The card for 
the February 12 dance is very ugly with square- 
serif roman, condensed block caps, and Chelten- 
ham Old Style caps used together, and especially 
with the lines so crowded. While there’s layout 
merit in the one for Victory Banquet and Ball 
it also suffers from crowding of lines and swift 
changes from lines of condensed block type 
and Cheltenham italics, both all in caps. Better 
choice of type would have helped indeed. 
Farwest LirHocRAPH AND Printinc Com- 
pany, of Seattle, Washington.—Congratulations 
on the splendid work done on the calendar for 
the Western Engraving and Colortype Com- 
pany, and of course that includes congratula- 
tions to that concern for its fine engraving work. 
The calendar is an excellent demonstration of 
letterpress printing and the possibilities of 
halftone engraving. For the benefit of other 
readers, this calendar consists of eight separate 
sheets, six of which carry calendars for two 
months each, the others being the cover and the 
back sheet which carries the details regarding 
the reproduction of the subjects shown. Each 
sheet is different—the cover carrying an unusual 
demonstration of four-color process printing 
from 150-line-screen deep-etched halftones on 
rough stock, handmade finish, a shipyard scene 
entitled “Maritime Realism,” a water-color by 
Harry Bonath. The second sheet shows a combi- 
nation line and halftone etching on copper, with NA F NI U 
flat color zinc plates for border treatment and a IVIEING 
red undertone for the eagle in the upper center, cGmnekcAne 
the subject being a scratchboard interpretation HOTEL | 
of the execution of Mati Hari, the famous spy, . 
done by Nagel Parkhurst. This second sheet has Joh E Mees. Mg 
a red background, with gold bands at both sides 
of the illustration, and a gold ribbon streamer 
across the top of the two calendars for the 
months of January and February, and the sheet 
is laminated with Cellophane, giving a high- 
gloss effect. A two-color halftone from black- 
and-white photograph is shown on the third 
sheet, while the fourth sheet, for May and June, 
carries a beautiful reproduction of the Ruth 
Alexander Rose, in natural colors from natural 
color photographic separations, the entire back- 
ground of the sheet being black, and stippled to 
give a soft effect. Then there is a modern humor- 
ous illustration, from a set of three-color process 
halftones from the full color illustration; next 
an Indian illustration, from two-color halftone 
plates made from a_ black-and-white photo- 
graph; and an ultra-fine-screen halftone of Seat- 
tle’s Northern Life Tower made from an 
original black-and-white mezzo photograph. 
Bound at the top with plastic binding, two sec- 
tions, to permit of easy turning of the leaves, 
the whole calendar gives the appearance of rich- 
ness, and demonstrates the progressive spirit of 





Menu covers for three of the four seasons by Cowan, of Bridgeton, New Jersey. For spring (at top), 
featured by daffodil, colors are chrome yellow and green on yellow. Deep brown and wine-red on 
the Great Northwest. terra cotta are used for fall (center); the one for summer, green and gold on light green stock 
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For a BIGGER and 








SOW THE SEEDS OF SUGGESTION 


BETTER CROP of 


PRINTING CUSTOMERS 


ONE good way to impress printing prospects is to prepare an elaborate brochure that sells your plant 
and services from A to Z. But that is only one way—not every printer’s business warrants such expendi- 








ture. Equally effective, in their own way, are the smaller reminders that are mailed out consistently— 
brief, stimulating memos in the form of blotters, post cards, or simple folders. Repetition does the 
trick! ... . Below we offer two copy suggestions—available to the first printer in each city who writes 


for exclusive use of them. They can be adjusted in any way desired. THE INLAND PRINTER, Chicago. 














PARDON Us For /“0/itt ing 


but if Printing is your problem— 


LoL ERLING 


[].... Blotters []..Ruled Forms ([].. Business Cards 
C1... Booklets []..DealerHelps ([]..House-Organs 
[]).. Stationery []... Broadsides []... Printed Forms out after new customers. It 


248 Cahill . ELMIRA . Main 272 


Pointing Pays! 


Not ONE card—not two cards— 
but a long sequence of cards, 
hammering home an impression 
of your firm. Little drops of wa- 
ter, little grains of sand. Your 
first, second, and third mailings 
—whatever they are—may leave 
your prospect cold. The fourth 
time that your printed message 
reaches him, the whole picture 
may fall into pattern. The point 
is, in this day and age of many 
distractions and counter-claims, 
you have to be constantly on the 
go—repeatedly stimulating the 
memories of short-memoried cus- 
tomers—consistently reaching 


doesn’t necessarily call for heavy 
expenditure. But it does call for 
everlasting persistence! 











Tell °em Often 


A very elemental little. card, 
this, but it just might happen to 
put a bee in a printing prospect’s 
bonnet! A common mistake on 
the part of a printer is to take it 
for granted that everybody 
knows what kind of work his 
shop is doing. “Why, I’ve been 
in business right on this same 
spot for twenty years! What do 
you mean, I’m not known!” 
Well, the truth is, brother, you’re 
not nearly as well known as you 
think you are. No one else is go- 
ing around blowing your horn 
for you. You have to do that for 
yourself—and in this clamorous 
age you have to do plenty of it! 
You can do it modestly, yet ef- 
fectively, and sometimes with a 
touch of humor. Why not try it? 
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Printing that can make $ales for its $ponsors is the result of 
up-to-date equipment and skilled craftsmanship—no doubt! 
But there’s an added knack that comes from long experience. 
When a printer has that, your sales message really hums! 


gittR 
. 


oy 


IAQ 4 4 23 Belmont Ave., Phone 546 
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The Proofroom 


Questions pertaining to various problems of proofreaders are here solicited for « 








ation in The Proofroom Department. Replies, please notice, cannot be made by mail 


What Punctuation Does 


I read with much interest and some profit 
your comments on matters of punctuation. The 
following quotation may be of interest to some 
of your other readers: 

“At Ramessa there lived a benevolent and 
hospitable prior, who caused these lines to be 
painted over his door: 

“ ‘Be open evermore, 

O thou my door! 
To none be shut—to honest or to poor!’ 

“In time the good prior was succeeded by a 
man as selfish as his predecessor was generous. 
The lines over the door of the priory were al- 
lowed to remain; one stop, however, was altered, 
which made them read thus: 

“ ‘Be open evermore, 

O thou my door! 
To none—be shut to honest or to poor!’ ” 

That does it quite neatly, I think.—Michigan. 


Yes. That anecdote was told by Alfred 
Ayres in “The Verbalist.” He added a 
note to the effect that the best construc- 
tion is that which has least need of point- 
ing. Simple, and helpful! 


lt Are Not Correct 


Is this good English: “The names of several, 
whose identity have not been disclosed, are 
under consideration” ?—VW ashington. 

It are not. “Identity have not been dis- 
closed” doesn’t parse. 


Latin Words in English 


I am willing to admit ignorance, to obtain in- 
formation. I know just enough Latin to get me 
into trouble. So please tell me if “propaganda” 
is or is not plural. Is it not like “referenda”? I 
am sincerely curious.—Montana. 

“Propaganda” has all the appearance 
of a neuter plural, but it is actually a 
singular. We get it from the expression 
“Congregatio de Propaganda Fide,” 
Board for Propagating the Faith. The 
plural form in English is “propagandas.” 


Italic Punctuation 


We are told, in our shop, to use italic points 
after italic type. Do you favor the adoption of 
such a shop rule?—Oklahoma. 

In a straight run of italic—yes, of 
course; but not after a single word or 
phrase in a roman text. Many printers 


favor it, but I personally prefer to go 
back to the roman: “Are you going to set 
it in italic ?”—not “Are you going to 
set it in italic?” 


Use Your Dictionary! 
What does “i. e.” stand for?—lowa. 


“Td est,” Latin for “that is (to say).” 
Happy as I am to receive queries for the 
department, I must say this friend would 
have done well simply to have gone to 
the dictionary for the desired informa- 
tion. It’s there, you know. 





PORTRAIT SCOOP! 


e Since 1923 Edward N. Teall has 
conducted The Proofroom depart- 
ment and contributed a monthly ar- 
ticle to this magazine, as did his 
eminent father, F. Horace Teall, the 
lexicographer, for thirty years prior 
to 1923. E. N. T., for many years an 
editorial writer on the staffs of well 
known newspapers, is now on the 
staff of the Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary. This is the first 
time his picture has appeared in 
these pages.—The Editor. 











y Edward N. Teall 


Copyholder Should Initial 


We have the proofreader put his initials on 
galleys, and I would much like to know why the 
copyholder’s initials do not belong there too. 
Surely he or she is something more than a 
machine.—T ennessee. 

Not for the copyholder’s greater glory, 
but as a matter of record, I think the sign- 
ing of galley proofs should be done by 
reader and copyholder together. It makes 
a cleaner record. 


Side Head and Cut-in 


What, please, is the difference between a 
side head and a cut-in head ?—Florida. 

The side head, in italic, small caps, 
or fullface, is sometimes a separate line, 
starting flush, or set in, with paragraph 
indention, as part of the first line. The 
cut-in head is placed inside the type page, 
generally near the top of the paragraph. 
Space is made for it by shortening lines. 


Splitting a Chuckle 


Is not “Chuckl-ing” correct division? It shows 
the “chuckle” base.—Virginia. 


No; the “1” goes into the carry-over: 
“chuck-ling” is the style for me. 


Hyphens, Commas Added 


In the September, 1936, issue, in Proofroom, 
in the article under the caption “The Little 
Red Notebook,” I find: “Our greatly reduced 
round trip week-end excursion fares.” Later in 
the text you hyphenated “round trip.” 

What I want to know is, what’s the matter 
with “Our greatly-reduced, round-trip, week-end 
excursion fares”? 

Hyphens and commas added. If they are 
needed, you should have said so for such simple 
folk as me (not I). If they are not needed, how, 
pray, may I judge? 

I am simply one of the horde that devour the 
contents of your department.—Minnesota. 


Right you are, sir: “round trip” and 
“round-trip” in the same article don’t 
look good. That seems to be one on me, 
fair and square. 

But I don’t like the Minnesotan’s addi- 
tion of hyphens and commas, either. First 
off, “greatly-reduced” goes against the 
grain. Even if you go in quite strongly 
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for hyphening (not “hyphenating”) com- 
pound adjectives, this kind of combina- 
tion does not call for it; the adverb in 
“ly” does its work so neatly and unob- 
trusively that it needs no hyphen to keep 
it from getting into entanglement with 
other words. 

The added commas do not add to the 
strength or clearness of the expression; 
in fact, they thicken it, slow it up. 

“Such as me” is interesting. It’s okay 
in free and easy speech, and is very much 
in use—in everyday talk. The people are 
doing something to the language, and the 
grammar books of some years hence may 
be very far away from what we used to be 
told, when I was a kid, about conjunc- 
tions, prepositions, and other so-called 
parts of speech. 


Dashes Have Their Uses 

Do you share the prejudice against the dash 
in punctuation ?—Kansas. 

I certainly don’t. I think the dash is a 
mighty useful little critter. Of course, its 
use should not be overdone, but when 
properly regulated, it adds to the ease 
and sureness of getting your stuff across. 
The dash represents a sharper break than 
that shown by the comma or semicolon. 
It is sometimes used when commas or 
parentheses would be better. I do not 
myself think much of the modern, seem- 
ingly growing habit of using it in place 
of the colon before a quote. 


Feminine Designations 
Is there such a word as “oratress’ 
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?—Vermont. 


Yes: a female orator. It’s in the big 
dictionaries, but not in Winston, the Web- 
ster Collegiate, nor the Standard Practi- 
cal. That quirky, sometimes cantankerous 
wordman H. W. Fowler (“Dictionary of 
Modern English Usage”) defended this 
and similar words against the authoresses 
and paintresses who object to the sex la- 
bel. They say an author is an author, and 
it’s nobody’s business whether he is a she 
or not. Fowler thought it desirable to say 
“doctor” or “doctress,” to indicate to the 
ailing public whether the physician is 
a mere man or a woman. 

Well, right there, it seems to me, we 
strike a snag. Would even Mr. Fowler 
have okayed “physicianess” ? 

The truth is, there’s no sense in trying 
to make a rule to govern all cases. “Dr. 
J. B. Whoozis” might be John or Jane; 
but what would be the point of writing 
“Doctress Jane Smith”? 

But, as Fowler notes, “George Eliot 
the authoress” avoids possibility of con- 
fusion. It shows up the “George.” 

He concludes: “The proof of real 
equality will be not the banishment of 
‘authoress’ as a degrading title but its 
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Hell Box Harry Says— 


By Harold M. Bone 


Some of the very best comps 
come from the sticks. 


It takes more than just plain 
horse sense to operate a pony 
cylinder efficiently. 


Even type from the most re- 
spectable families sometimes 
ends up in the gutter. 


To his disgust, a printer often 
learns that accounts which are 
the slowest pay usually demand 
the fastest service. 


One cutter was so susceptible 
to hay fever he sneezed every 
time he worked on Goldenrod 
stock. 


When a printer refused to pay 
for some type he had purchased, 
the dealer took the case to court. 


Authorities investigating a re- 
cent strike at a roller manufac- 
turer’s plant discovered that the 
trouble had been started by an 
agitator. 


Grandpas who used to hang 
horsethieves 

Back in the olden days 

At present have grandson 
printers 

Who just hang overlays. 
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establishment on a level with ‘author.’ ” 
Some folks solve the problem with “lady 
author”; a crudely effective style, like 
“she lion” for “lioness.” 

As to the fitness of the “-ess,” my an- 
swer would be: Sometimes ’tis, some- 
times ’tain’t. Use your judgment. 


A Sort of Business Shorthand 


Kindly aid me in settling a controversy: “All 
necessary art work and Ben Day to be supplied 
by you.” Is the verb optional in this case, since 
it is a stipulation as part of a quotation to a 
customer; and is the verb to be singular or 
plural (“is” or “are”) ?—Delaware. 


This sort of shorthand is frequently 
encountered in business documents. In 
them, of course, the first essential is clear- 


ness of expression with exactness of un- 
derstanding. The cited sentence certainly 
does meet this requirement. The seller 
couldn’t possibly dodge his agreement, 
and the customer could have no doubt 
as to what was expected of him. 

To be exact, in grammatical construc- 
tion, the sentence should read this way: 
“All necessary art work and all Ben Day 
work are to be supplied by you.” 

“All” has sort of a singular “feel” for 
most of us, though we hear the conductor 
say, “All tickets, please!” A precise 
writer might find comfort in the repeti- 
tion of the word—and then, of course, the 
plural verb fits in smoothly. 


Thanks and a Query 

Please let me add my thanks to that of the 
rest of the world for your sensible and reasona- 
ble decisions. 

In the printing class which I teach at the Art 
School a matter has come up, one of those very 
small matters that seem to shrivel as you write 
about them: Which is better—“object lent by” 
or “object loaned by”? 

This is not a matter of sides, and a decision 
does not please and anger at the same time. I 
crave a ruling.—Minnesota. 

A and B are in peaceful mood, and all’s 
well with the world. This, however, is one 
of those questions on which it would be 
difficult to give an answer positive enough 
to please one disputant and enrage an- 
other. The difference between “lend” and 
“loan” is not like that between black and 
white, or between right and wrong. 

The Winston Simplified Dictionary de- 
fines “lend” as the act of granting money 
or objects for temporary use, and all it 
says under “loan, v. ¢. and v. 7.,” is “to 
lend.” One vote for “lend.” 

Next we take a squint at the Webster 
Collegiate, and find the same treatment 
of the words. 

What of the Funk and Wagnalls Prac- 
tical? Just about the same thing; but I 
note with interest that it goes on to define 
lending as “the act of making a loan” — 
which brings us to the fact that “loan” is 
held by lexicographers to be indispensa- 
ble as a noun but merely recognizable, on 
grounds of usage, as a verb. 

Away back in 1896, in a new and rather 
extensively revised edition of his good 
little book “The Verbalist,” first pub- 
lished further back, in 1881, Alfred Ayres 
said: “There are those who contend that 
there is no such verb as ‘to loan,’ although 
it has been found in our literature for 
more than three hundred years. Whether 
there is properly such a verb or not, it is 
quite certain that it is only those having 
a vulgar penchant for big words that will 
prefer it to its synonym, ‘lend.’ ” 

I really do think ‘loan” is being used 
as a verb more than formerly, but I also 
think “lend” is very much better. 
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to show possible improvements. Resettings and accompanying comment by R. J. Bucholz, Cleveland, Ohio 
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IR the redesigning of 
this piece I've tried to make a pleasing page, using a clear, 
dignified letter and a more balanced arrangement of the 
lines and masses. The original is marred by excessive ugliness 
of the big line “Montrose Nurseries" and the meaningless 
periods on each side of the word "The."’ The motto line is 
too prominent. I have inserted a little floral ornament to give 
life to the page. The “‘bing-bing-bing” effect of the signature 
is displeasing. In the resetting the signature is given a more 
natural arrangement. It seems to me that the whole effect 


is in better keeping with the atmosphere of the institution. 


1 HIS is a good example of the all 


too common arrangement of a cover of this kind. Personally 
I do not care for Engraver's Old English. If a text letter 
must be used, the Goudy Black letter or even a Cloister Black 
is preferable. A monotonous effect is produced by the three 
groups. There is not enough white space under the last group 


and a slug would improve the middle one. I have endeavored 
to give it a more pleasing effect by accenting the word 
“Origin” and using only two groups relieved by an appro- 
priate ornament. My cover would be improved by printing 


the word Origin” in some suitable second color red perhaps. 
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HIS 1s another rather 
scattered arrangement of display. I have emphasized “Even- 
ing Sermons.” I believe that here the time element is more 
important than the subject. This may, of course, be open to a 
difference of opinion. The words May and June are too 
insignificant and the line “Titles of Sermons” is too unduly 
emphasized. So I have placed these lines in their order of 
importance and have given the dates and the subjects more 


clarity by means of display. 


The name of the Church seemed out of place at the head of 
the program and I have placed it as a signature. I presume 
J. Bruce Gardiner is minister of the church. I have used a 
plain border with appropriate corner pieces instead of the 


rather prominent one now employed. To me, it’s improvement. 





TYPE can talk... 


The bulk of modern business is transacted 
through the medium of the LETTERHEAD 


H. O. FREWIN 


Typographical Craftsman 
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N redesigning this example I 
have endeavored to make “Type Talk’ by using a clear, 
easily grasped display line followed by text that can be 
read at a glance. The alphabet symbolizes the medium used 
in making “type talk.” In the original there is a general 
effect of confusion emphasized still more by the heavy rules 
and exaggerated ornamentation of the side bands. The 
initial letters require study, especially the "'F”’ in the name 
Frewin. Here the effect is almost grotesque. There is too 
great a gap under the initial “"T”' in the leading paragraph 
due to not lining with the second line. The centering of the 
last lines in the text is displeasing, giving a ragged effect to 
the paragraphs. The compositor is oft tempted to do stunts 
of this kind when employing the words “Typographical 


Craftsman” on his stationery. 














READERS ARE INVITED TO SUBMIT PRINTING SPECIMENS WHICH THEY WOULD PARTICULARLY LIKE TO SEE RESET 











The Pressroom 


Readers are invited to submit questions on problems concerning presswork to this dep 


ment. A stamped envelope must accompany your letter when a reply by mail is desired 


Embossing on Platen Press 

We want to do some embossing on a platen 
printing press. What equipment is necessary to 
do this? Is it possible to do hot embossing on 
such a press? That is, is there any device which 
can be attached that will heat the die? The runs 
will be rather long and on a rather heavy cover 
paper. Will the ordinary compound that is built 
up on the platen stand up for these runs, or will 
we have to use both male and female brass 
dies? Kindly send names of firms supplying 
equipment that you recommend. 

You may obtain an attachment to heat 
the female die, which has a wire attached 
that plugs in an electric light socket. A 
good embossing male die or force will 
stand up well and is easily renewed if 
necessary. The composition for making 
the male die may be obtained from deal- 
ers in printers’ supplies. Follow direc- 
tions on the container. 


Gold Impression on Velour 

We are enclosing a sample of cover stock 
printed in gold. Is it gold-leaf work? If not, how 
is it produced? 

At least two impressions and dusting 
will produce a match. First a base size is 
printed on the velour. Then an impres- 
sion of another size is made and dusted 
with bronze powder. Consult your ink- 
maker before proceeding. 


Gumming on the Press 

We are experimenting on an advertising nov- 
elty that requires gumming and we are aware 
that machines may be had. Until the job is 
worked out I wonder if it would be possible to 
gum on the press. 


It has been done and we suggest that 
you get your rollermaker to give you sug- 
gestions for so doing. 


Workups ona Cylinder Job Press 


Enclosed are two samples of a form set in new 
foundry type and run on a cylinder job press. A 
flat makeready was used and no underlaying. 
Sample “A” is an impression at the start of the 
run and sample “B” a copy after several hun- 
dred impressions had been run. At this point 
the whole form began to work up with the 
periods punching through and spaces, slugs, and 
furniture rising in the form. What causes this? 


If a form is not properly justified, or if 
there is a bind in the lockup, or if there 





is spring so that the form is not resting 
flat on the bed, a pumping under impres- 
sion starts which soon causes workups. 
By sounding the form after lockup, trying 
out each line with considerable pressure, 
poor justification, binding, and spring 
may be detected. A much better lockup 
without twist is possible with the modern 
straight-thrust quoins, obtainable in vari- 
ous lengths and widely used on this cyl- 
inder job press. 


Printing on Metal Sheets 

We would appreciate information regarding 
printing on metal such as tin. We desire to do it 
on a platen press, and as the runs would be 
short we believe that it would not pay to have 
a special rubber form made for each run. We 
intend to print metal (or tin) desk calendars. 
We would also appreciate the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers of desk calendars and 
thermometers. 

The two tried and approved methods of 
printing on tin and other metals are tin 
decorating (offset) and letterpress print- 
ing from rubber forms. If printing on 
metal from type is tried the resulting in- 
dentation of the sheet spoils the appear- 
ance of the impression. 


Direct-Color Photography 

Can you give me any information about two- 
color printing, using direct-color plates made 
through a red and a green filter similar to those 
used for technicolor movies? We propose to use 
this system to reproduce some flowers, confining 
the colors of the flowers to reds, pinks, and the 
green foliage, so that we should have no diffi- 
culty in reproducing other colors. 

You may find lucid descriptions of 
direct-color photography in “The Photo- 
graph in Full Color,” by Coleman N. 
Everett, in the June, 1936, issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, and two articles on 
“Color Photography and Printing,” by 
Roy W. Knipschild, one in the July, the 
other in the August, 1936, issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. We are sending you the 
names and addresses of photographic 
studios specializing in this field, photo- 
engravers who have pioneered in it and 
concerns which furnish the necessary 
supplies and equipment. These supply 
houses will be pleased to furnish infor- 
mation in detail to meet your needs. 


wt 
t 


y Eugene St. John 


Gold Print, Gold Foil 


We have been asked to make a run of the at- 
tached labels, the buyer having been displeased 
with the service given him by the former printer. 
Although we have had some experience in print- 
ing on foil papers, we have never run a form 
with as full coverage as will be necessary on this 
run. The order would be for a million or more 
and would probably be run about ninety-six up. 
What we want to know is the best type of plate 
to use for this purpose. We have a recollection of 
having read that best results are from rubber. 


Rubber plates are favored for printing 
solids on gold foil. Submit samples and 
all information to the platemaker and the 
inkmaker. In passing, it might be noted 
that the brightest gold effect is obtained 
by printing with reverse plates, as here, 
on gold foil. The gold shines through. 


The Biscuit Overlay 


I am interested in the biscuit overlay and 
would be thankful for a few pointers and an- 
swers to questions. Just how is the biscuit over- 
lay made? I presume the customary leveling up 
is resorted to first—then what? After the over- 
lay is made, just how is it pasted in regard to 
position in the packing and how far down under 
the drawsheet? We do considerable halftone 
and color work successfully, but invariably on a 
good grade of enamel-coated paper, and it ap- 
pears to me that the biscuit overlay is not 
necessary, but if we were to use machine-finish 
stock the advisability would soon manifest itself. 
What kind of a spot sheet is now used in the 
average shop on halftone forms? Is the tissue 
and folio markout overlay so out of date that 
you would call it obsolete? Some years ago we 
bought the rights to make a chalk relief over- 
lay by immersing and etching a prepared sheet 
in a solution after it had been printed on with a 
special ink. Apparently it was all right, but it 
was an awfully fussy job and the etching caused 
the overlay to shrink or contract out of size. 
Besides, it took too long to prepare. 


The biscuit, like other cut overlays, is 
preferably made on a proof or platen 
press in advance so that it is ready for 
the production press when wanted. If 
there is much of highlight in the plate 
a little kerosene is poured in the high- 
lights and then partially blotted off with 
news print. An impression of the plate is 
pulled in a stiff ink. This print is imme- 
diately dusted with sifted flour and the 
sheet tapped to remove the surplus flour 
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not clinging to the ink. A spray is used 
to fix the flour on the sheet. Shellac in al- 
cohol, rather thin, may be used in the 
common insecticide type of spray if noth- 
ing better is at hand. 

The biscuit overlay may be pasted on 
the point sheet or the markout sheet 
which is cut in sections for registering in 
the packing after punching or stabbing. 
The tissue and folio markout overlay 
about which you inquire is still in com- 
mon use on runs of fifteen to twenty 
thousand on coated paper and is far from 
obsolete. Most users prefer the chalk to 
the biscuit overlay. 

Instructions should be carefully ob- 
served. If the overlay board is heated to 
drive out moisture before pulling the 
print to be etched, and if the etched sheet 
is well dried under weight between blot- 
ters, there will be little change of size. 


Piled Ink Spoils Varnishing 


Enclosed is a sample of varnishing run on a 
platen press. Circles mark the spots where the 
varnish did not stick at all. When the sheet was 
run through blank the varnish seemed to cover 
perfectly, but it would not cover on the print- 
ing. Both a zinc and a rubber plate were tried, 
but with the same results. The press has plenty 
of distribution so that it would seem to the 
writer that there should be no difficulty from 
that standpoint. The job was finally run on a 
cylinder press and although the results were, 
far from being first-class, at least the varnish 
didn’t pull off as it did on the sample enclosed. 
Will you advise where the difficulty might be? 


For a good overprint varnish job the 
inks must be suited to the paper, cover 
the form smoothly, leave it cleanly, and 
deposit a homogeneous film of ink on the 
paper which should be dry before any 
varnish is applied. These conditions are 
necessary else the varnish will not take 
evenly and dry with a uniform gloss. 
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“In the Days That Wuz’’—The Poor Foreman 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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In your sample the ink caked or piled 
on the form in spots. The resulting clots, 
when transferred to the paper, were 
thicker than the surrounding normal film 
of ink. The clots were not dried when the 
varnish was applied, so the varnish fil- 
tered through and no gloss remained on 
the clots. The distribution is good aside 
from the clots, and this mishap illustrates 
the constant vigilance required on this 
sort of work. 


Die-Cutting on Cylinder 

We are going to do a job which will require 
die-cutting some aeroplanes, six up. These will 
not be completely cut out but pushed out after 
being run on the cylinder press for the cutting. 
We have never done a job like this before, so 
would appreciate any help you can give us. 

It would be helpful if your employers 
could arrange to have this work shown 
to you by a boxmaking firm in your city. 
However, you can feel your way along. 
Register is better if the die is made from 
layout sheet of the printing, afterward 
registering the printing form with im- 
pressions of the die. If printing is done 
first, impressions of form should be on 
moisture-proof card for the die maker. 
He should know the height of bed bearers 
of the press, size of chase, and length of 
the run, and should be furnished with a 
sample of card for the job and a layout 
or copy of the printing. Sheet iron about 
.0020 inch in thickness is generally 
used for jacket, which should be a few 
inches wider than the form; the other di- 
mension should allow a fold-over of two 
inches at front edge of printing surface of 
cylinder, and the back edge of jacket 
should be two inches beyond the back 
edge of this surface. 

A line may be scored for the front- 
edge fold-over, which may be done by 
the tinner. Also have the tinner rivet a 
strip of canvas to the rear edge of the 
jacket, which may be reeled in like a 
manila. Open the clamps and place the 
fold-over in position. On some presses 
the pins may interfere and slots must be 
cut in the jacket. Remove the jacket and 
pack the cylinder. The jacket over the 
packing should be under cylinder-bearer 
height as much as cutting rule is above 
bed-bearer height. The packing should be 
somewhat wider than jacket for punching 
for registering overlays in the packing. 

Most popular height of cutting rule is 
.923 inch. The top manila is reeled on the 
first reel. The jacket is placed in position 
over the front edge of packing and 
clamped. The press is turned by hand 
until in position to allow the canvas strip 
at back edge of jacket to be reeled; at the 
same time it may be noted whether the 
strippers, guide tongues, and guides 
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clear. The die is locked in position on the 
bed. The cutting rules should just touch 
the jacket. The packing is slightly in- 
creased to get a cut from most of the 
cutting rules. Next, an impression is 
pulled on a sheet of manila .006 inch 
thick, and it is marked out to get cutting 
impression on all the rules. 

After spotting up, this manila is regis- 
tered under the drawsheet and a sheet 
of manila is removed from the packing. 
A trial impression is pulled on the stock 
for the job and if all rules cut the skele- 
ton for the creasing rules is made on 
tough tag board. First, the jacket is 
cleaned with alcohol and the sheet of tag 
board secured to it with fish glue. Some 
of the stripping corks or bits of rubber 
may be removed temporarily for inking 
if it is impossible with small brush. An 
impression of the inked creasing rules is 
pulled on the tag board. A strip about 
012 inch wide to cover each piece of 
creasing rule is cut from the tag board 
with a sharp knife. Thin metal rules are 
firmly held down on the tag board to 
guide the knife in accurate cuts without 
leaving any bevel on the edges. 

The parts of the skeleton not needed 
are removed, cutting away up to a pica 
from the cutting rules with a beveled 
edge except where cutting and creasing 
rules meet. The press is turned by hand to 
see whether the strippers, guide tongues, 
and guides clear the skeleton. 


Pica wishes you 


The Pica, January 
Bulletin of the 

Printing Industry Craftemen of Australia. 
VOLUME TEN 

NUMBER TWEI VE 


Che Library 


This rainy weather has provided an excuse to get 
one’s head into « book, and read and read. But 
it's no excuse for keeping books out. Not being 
at the usual meeting place last month gave the 
opportunity for keeping books for two months- 
without a kick coming from Librarian Bryce, But 
bring them back this meeting night, others will be 
wanting what you have read. 

Have you any suggestions concerning the library? 
Librarian Bryce will be glad to hear them. If 
you know of books worth including in the library, 
tell him—he is always on the book-out for good 
books. 








An ingeniously die-cut “pop-up” greeting gave distinction to the New Year issue of the Printing 
pop-up 


OQUIBBLER’S PARADISE: COMPOUNDING 


By Edward N. Teall 


ECENTLY someone said to me, in the 
R course of a conversation about com- 
pounding, “Well, I just can’t see anything 
in it, and I’m in favor of cutting it out al- 
together.” Certainly I couldn’t let that 
pass—and so I gravely informed him that 
he had used two compound words in that 
sentence. He wanted to be “shown,” so I 
came back at him with “anything” and 
“altogether.” “Huh,” says he, “those 
aren’t compounds!” And “Why not?” 
says I, and then he comes back with the 
magnificently revealing remark: “Be- 
cause there isn’t any hyphen in them!” 

Well, you can have a lot of compound- 
ing without hyphens. “Railroad” is a 
compound, but few would ever even think 
of hyphening it. The two words, “rail” 
and “road,” have so completely coalesced 
that the “average” person thinks of “rail- 
road” as one word, a simple two-syllable 
word, like “person” itself. We use the 
word without any consciousness of its na- 
ture as a compound. 

I have seen a whole study of com- 
pounding spoiled by that idea that a 
compound is “a word with a hyphen in 

” Those who collected samples of usage 
for that study were hyphen-conscious, but 
not versed in the mysteries of the art of 
compounding. This is not brought up 


Christmas Revelry 


Almost a hundred were present when President Simpson 
opened the Christmas revel of the P.LLC.A. with the sing- 
ing of the National Anthem. The shower of coins from 
the street above was an indication of the excellence of the 
rendition, 
As is customary with P.LC.A., representatives of various 
associations were invited, and a goodly number of those 
invited were present. Several apologies were received. 
Host Townsend, of the Hamilton Cafe, had arrayed the 
tables with good things, and the repast was interrupted 
only by the clinking of glasses as the various toasts were 
honoured 
At the conclusion of the repast, Craftsman Watkins took 
charge of the gathering and, in his usual jolly way, soon 
had all indulging in community singing, continuing until 
most throats were wilting under the unaccustomed strain. 
Then, with a mighty hoo-o-0, four witches entered, and, 
fearsome faced under best-styled witch hats, ink tins 
swinging (and jingling), they hauled their copious sacks 
around the room, exhorting all to have # dip. Whether 
it was the advent of the witches, or that tired feeling oc- 
casioned by the Christmas rush which broke up the gather. 
ing, certain it is that, to the accompaniment of many a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year greeting, those 
_ present gradually sorted themselves out and wended their 
way homeward to say “My dear, [ was amang the first to 
leave.” 








' Industry Craftsmen of Australia’s bulletin. It represents a lively and notable organization 


merely as a curiosity, but is mentioned 
because it goes into a field that deeply 
affects the whole world of print. We just 
can’t avoid it and remain consistent. 

Compounding deals with three kinds 
of word-forms: Those that have solidified 
in usage, like “‘postman,” “steamboat,” 
“bookcase,” “icebox,” “rowboat”; those 
that are hooked together with a hyphen, 
like “two-handed,” “needle-pointed,” 
“X-ray,” and those that are separated in 
writing or print but still constitute to- 
gether a unit of expression, as “compass 
needle,” “skin disease,” “traffic laws.” 

So long as one writer, editor, or printer 
thinks pes writes “business man,” while 
another says “business-man” and a third 
“businessman,” how can there be any 
uniformity in style? There just can’t— 
and so the problem is for each writer, 
each shop, to turn out copy that is con- 
sistent, books and jobs that don’t cross 
their own trail. Compounding is, from 
our point of view, a fundamental point in 
print-style (or should I write “printstyle” 
or “print style’’? ) 

Many considerations enter into this 
matter. Is compounding a natural or an 
artificial thing? Is it real, or academic, 
theoretical—a matter of science, a form 
of art, or just a thing of whim and fancy? 

It is just about the cussedest thing the 
poor bedeviled printer goes up against. 
There are several ways to analyze it. 
There are several bases on which a system 
of compounding might be built up: 
Stress, accent, intonation in speech; the 
history of the words, classification 
through synthetic relations; common us- 
age; visible analysis, and so on—and on. 
And no matter which method you adopt, 
the appearance of inconsistency is simply 
inevitable; we use our words so freely, 
they just can’t be forced into the mold of 
fixed rules. 

For example: Suppose you look at 
words like “magnifying glass,” “walking 
stick,” “boarding house.” You decide to 
run them all that way—open. Then you 
look at words like “bedroom,” “bath- 
room,” “ballroom,” “hallroom,” “tap- 
room,” and decide to make them all solid. 
Then what? 

Why, then you come smack up against 
“drawing room,” “waiting room,” “din- 
ing room.” One of your rules says, “Make 
them solid.” The other, “Open them up.” 
Whichever way you work it, there will be 
an area where the two circles overlap. 
That’s where the inconsistency shows. 

Compounding is the quibbler’s para- 
dise! It is indeed! 
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And what can an author, editor, proof- 
reader do about it? 

Just this: Try to work out a simple, 
logical, practical, and practicable plan. 
The simpler it is, the better. Don’t be 
afraid of the hyphen—there are places— 
lots of them!—where it is absolutely in- 


ATURE 
MAGAZINE 
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@ Nature Magazine, published by the 
American Nature Association, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., wanted a new cover design 
and took the wise course of announcing a 
contest and offering several prizes as well 
as honorable mention awards. As a re- 
sult, John L. Dial, typographer for the 
State of Illinois Printing Division, 
Springfield, Illinois, whose work is well 
known to followers of the Specimen Re- 
view department of this journal, was 
awarded the first prize of $100. Mr. Dial 
also received an honorable mention 
award of $10 for a second design that he 
submitted. 

Second place, carrying a prize of $50, 
went to Algot Ringstrom, of The March- 
banks Press, New York City; and the 
third prize of $25 went to Emil Georg 
Sahlin, of Buffalo, New York. 

Others receiving honorable mention 
awards in addition to Mr. Dial were: Le- 
roy Barfuss, Stewart Simmons Company, 
Waterloo, Iowa; Ben Wiley, Springfield, 
Illinois; J. F. Tucker, Tucker Printing 
Company, New Philadelphia, Ohio; 
H. W. Armstrong, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania; Richard Hoffman, Los Angeles, 
California; William Dave Cooke, Pacific 
Grove, California; Charles Phil. Hexom, 
Decorah, Iowa. 
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dispensable. Use it where it really does 
something to the text; use it where it 
makes the meaning unmistakably clear— 
where its absence would cause ambiguity 
and invite misunderstanding. 

Don’t get confused and sprinkle hy- 
phens with a pepperpot (or pepper pot, 
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Left: John L. Dial’s winning design; above: 
Algot Ringstrom’s; right: Emil Georg Sahlin’s. 
Below: an honorable mention; Richard Hoffman 


These men have all produced notable 
work in their field, and most of them have 
taken awards at one time or another in 
INLAND PRINTER design contests. Mr. 
Hoffman’s cover, shown here, was not 
necessarily first on the judges’ list of 
honorable mention awards, but it was the 











or pepper-pot). Don’t get panicky aud 
run away from the hyphen. Make notes as 
you go along; when you want to write 
“air-conditioned” today, see if you maie 
it “air conditioned” yesterday, or last 
week—and decide which way you are go- 
ing to write it tomorrow and tomorrow. 
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only one available for reproduction at 
the time this article was written. Many 
other distinctive designs were to be seen 
among the interesting group of entries. 

The judges of the contest were Fred E. 
Dayton, of the Condé Nast Press; Wen- 
dell H. Cowles, of Bulkley, Dunton and 
Company, and Richard W. Westwood, 
managing editor of Nature Magazine. In 
arriving at their decision these judges 
took into consideration the adaptability 
of the cover ideas to the character of the 
magazine as well as the originality of the 
ideas themselves. Several of the winning 
designs are reproduced here. 

The winning design, by Mr. Dial, is to 
be used on the June issue of Nature Mag- 
azine, and will be printed on a light blue 
cover stock with a darker blue back- 
ground, type in black, the circle in the 
lower part being in the reverse plate and 
showing through in the light blue of the 
stock. The second design, by Mr. Ring- 
strom, is a reverse plate and the colors to 
be used have not as yet been decided 
upon. Mr. Sahlin’s design, the third prize 
winner, is to be used on the August issue, 
on a yellow stock, with type and outer 
double rule border in brown, and the 
ornament and inner light rule of the bor- 
der in green. 
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House-Organ Parade 








Reviewed by ALBERT E. PETERS 


ELL, the house-organ ranks are swelling to 
W notable proportions, just like we told you 
—we, and a couple thousand other observers of 
the printing scene. During the coming year 
house magazines which disbanded during the 
depression will be regimented again. Countless 
others will be started as new ventures. Already 
the mail sacks are bulging at the seams and it’s 
not going to be any picnic for postmen. It’s the 
recipients who get all the gravy, so to speak— 
the wit and humor, the sound philosophy, the 
practical suggestions, the help and inspiration, 
all superbly presented in beautiful specimens 
of the printer’s art... What-ho! We wax rhap- 
sodic. Whereas, in our stern position as critic, 
it behooves us to raise an admonitory finger. 
Prosperity and plentiferous presswork will, as 
usual, come in for abuse. The old, careless ways 
of printing and uttering are bound to crop up 
in certain quarters ... Tighten your belts, men! 
Pack those pages with dynamite. The slip-sheet 
is okay; the slipshod is positively out! 


Unfortunate Buckshot 


We wish the syndicated house-organ being 
used by the Rogers Print (sic), of Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, had a little more class and were 
not such a hodge-podge of amateurish cartoons 
and goshawful layout. Its intention is creditable 
enough, and its eight pages, 9 by 1144, are 
crammed (crammed is the word) with stimulat- 
ing printing suggestions. But we don’t believe 
that scattered shots and disorganized pages like 
these are going to pull anywhere near the 
amount of business that is to be had—even if 
the appeal is to the cheapest printing brackets. 
(We are almost tempted to say that no advertis- 
ing would be preferable to this type of presenta- 
tion, but that’s not the truth. You can’t set a 
line of type that won’t be impressive to some- 
body.) The same text, set with some considera- 
tion for design, would give Rogers the better 
break it deserves. For this company turns out 
some very excellent engraved work, and is ade- 
quate in other respects, too, when the occasion 
demands a bit of class. 

As a matter of fact, we find a great deal more 
charm and character in The Rogers Printogram, 
the monthly blotter which, C. E. Rogers claims, 
helped to keep the wheels turning during the 
depression. Its brief paragraphs and bits of 
poetry are not particularly inspired, but, over a 
period of time, it’s the sort of unpretentious 
mailing that can win a very friendly regard. 


Owl With a Wink 


There’s considerable liveliness and not a little 
sound selling in Owlprint, issued by the Owl 
Print Shop, Incorporated, Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia. The liveliness results from the hetero- 
geneous editorials and the narrow side columns 
containing odd facts and humorous brevities; 
the selling is done chiefly by the clean-cut full- 
page advertisements which promote the com- 
pany’s printing work and its extensive line of 
office equipment. In an issue of twenty pages 
and cover, approximately half the space is de- 


voted to advertising matter, the 6- by 9-inch 
pages permitting good display. Items of office 
equipment are well spotlighted, and we imagine 
each issue pulls plenty of business. 

“We like to glorify business men; we believe 
in the old-fashioned idea of thrift and hard 
work,” writes Glenn D. Simerall, manager. This 
attitude is reflected in the text, which contains 
many quotations from business and inspira- 
tional writers. The most effective feature of 
Ouwlprint, in our opinion, is the center spread, 
usually on novelty stock and in colors. It leaps 
right out of the book, and puts over a good 
impression of a bunch of lively printers. We also 
like the winking owl—an ingratiating trade- 
mark if we ever saw one. 


Department of Tips 


The Zellerbach Paper Company mails a neat 
little eight-page house-organ, The Informant, to 
the printing trade each month, and it’s always 
a good demonstration of some particular paper 
stock. A noteworthy feature is the last-page de- 
partment called “Sales Ahead,” in which appear 
brief paragraphs containing hints to printers. 
Such as this: “There is no lack of agreement 
on the artistic importance of proper framing. 
Apply the same theory when submitting proofs, 
especially letterheads or creative advertising in 
color. Your printing achievements take on added 
beauty when mounted on black or harmonizing 
shade of cover stock.” (A simple suggestion, but 
one that’s neglected in many a print shop where 
it might be acted on to advantage.) 

Another paragraph calls attention to the grow- 
ing use of “the bumper card, a comparatively 
new advertising medium,” and the possibilities 
for printing business in this line. To stress the 
practicality of these items, the department car- 
ries a heading: “When you have finished with 
the magazine detach this sheet and file in your 
Idea Portfolio.” A department of workable 
“tips” invariably adds interest to a house-organ. 


Good Front, Anyway 


It’s too bad that the Paris Printing Company, 
of Kansas City, Missouri, hasn’t adopted a bet- 
ter copy formula for a house-organ than is found 
in its Prints of Paris. This little booklet (eight 
pages and cover, 5% by 814) is little more than 
a joke book—a pleasingly presented joke book, 
it is true, but one which, with its excellent 
type arrangements, could be made to do consid- 
erably more selling without losing any ground. 
So fresh and ingenious, in fact, are its various 
typographic garbs and well controlled color 
schemes that at first reading—or first skimming 
—one is inclined to say “There’s a very bright 
little job!” The eye-appeal is first rate; it’s the 
shallow and frequently second-hand text that 
causes the loss of selling steam. (Wholesale 
and uncredited borrowing of copy, we maintain, 
is not only reprehensible: it’s fatal to the de- 
velopment of a publication’s essential person- 
ality. And it undermines confidence.) 

Many readers, no doubt, have expressed their 
honest enjoyment of Prints of Paris. What they 


might have expressed in the way of printing 
orders, had they been appealed to in a less 
elemental manner, is of course a matter of con- 
jecture. Prints of Paris is amusing to read, sure 
enough; but after you’ve read it—what? After 
you’ve read it—all eight, humorous pages of it 
—you come to the last page and this smashing, 
dynamic bit of printed appeal: “Now that you 
have finished with this issue of Prints of Paris, 
forget, for a moment, the weather, the election, 
and so on, and allow us frankly to ask you a 
personal question—How about an Order for 
some Printing?” 

Allow us to ask you a personal question, 
Messrs. Paris: How about putting a better copy 
writer on the job? Your typesettin’ we think 
is okay. Why not your copy, likewise? 


Several Firms, One Market 


A coéperative house-organ, issued jointly by 
non-competitive firms, is not a new idea, but 
Robertson Martin, of New York City, is publish- 
ing one, The Creative Factor, which has a very 
business-like tone and seems to be making good 
headway. Advertising space is reserved in it for 
a letter shop, an engraving house, an art and 
photographic studio, and a printer (The Attlee 
Press, Incorporated). Editorial copy deals with 
“the creative aspects of business building”; size 
is 544 by 7%, eight pages and cover. It is now 
being mailed to 3,000 advertising executives in 
New York City, and, if the venture develops, Mr. 
Martin intends to extend the service, selling the 
publication to licensees in various territories. 
According to the publisher’s plans, a printer 
will be able to buy electros of the text and illus- 
trations and produce The Creative Factor in his 
own shop. If he issues it codperatively, the costs 
will be shared by the participants. Each member 
of a group has the privilege of supplying one 
quarter, one third, or one half of the names for 
the prospect list. 

A couple of sound points in regard to house- 
organ publishing, from a recent issue: “Do not 
attempt to cover too large a list at the start. If 
your publication is properly edited it will pay 
well and you can expand your list later... 
Do not look for immediate results. Friendships 
are rarely spontaneous but come from associa- 
tion. Your publication will, if worthy, be of 
infinitely more value the twelfth month than it 
was the first . . .” 


Specialized Field 


With its well written and reliable news and 
information about business and securities, The 
Lincoln Review (monthly) is a “natural” for 
the Lincoln Printing Company, Chicago, and 
the Lincoln Engraving and Printing Corpora- 
tion, New York City. Printing for a specialized 
field is a big advantage when it comes to pick- 
ing a theme for a house-organ, and these finan- 
cial, corporate, and legal printers have made the 
most of their opportunities. Page size is 844 by 
13, eight pages to an issue; an appropriate 
cream-colored stock is used. Punctilious editing 
and impeccable typography lend dignity and 
impressiveness to each issue. You couldn’t ask 
for sounder representation. 


Three Cheers Department 


Someday, we feel it in our bones, we’re going 
to spout a lot of type about Linotype’s Shining 
Lines (sixteen pages and cover, 544 by 754). 
It’s a big-time production from A to Z—beauti- 
fully, but not expensively, produced, and emi- 
nently readable, yea, even the “Shop Talk” 
section. That old master, Thomas Dreier, does 
the editing. Give us the story, won’t you, Mr. D.? 
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PITY YOUR TYPESETTING MACHINE! 


By William W. Hopewell 


0 YOU THINK as much of your type- 
D setting machine, which cost you 
from $6,000 to $7,500, as you do of your 
automobile, which very possibly cost you 
less than $1,000? You will probably say 
you think more of your typesetting ma- 
chine than you do your car, but operators 
do not prove this statement by giving 
their machines the same proper care and 
attention they give their automobiles. 

If you hear the least little knock in the 
engine of your car you immediately begin 
to worry and wonder what is the matter 
and the car is taken to the garage for in- 
spection. But worn parts that decrease 
the efficiency of a linotype machine, for 
instance, are not as a rule replaced 
promptly, and repairs are put off as long 
as possible. 

Since the linotype is a somewhat deli- 
cate piece of machinery and even chang- 
ing weather conditions may affect its 
running, much care should be taken to 
keep it in proper operation. Employers 
should be careful in securing efficient ma- 
chinists and operators to take care of the 
machines on hand. 

When hairlines and low letters begin 
to appear in the newspaper it is time to 
begin cleaning the spacebands regularly, 
and to stop setting tight lines. It is of vital 
importance that the bands be kept free 
from the accumulation of metal at the 
casting point, because this will wear off 
the thin side walls of the mats and hair- 
lines will be the result. Each time a tight 
line is set the ears on the last mat in the 
jaw are likely to be worn down in such a 
way that they do not line up with the rest 
of the line, causing a low letter on the 
slug. In fact, the ears may be completely 
torn off. Tight lines should be an uncom- 
mon thing, but in practically every news- 
paper you pick up you see low letters, 
revealing poor workmanship on the part 
of the operator. 

The manufacturers of the linotype rec- 
ommend cleaning the spacebands twice 
daily, especially when the machine is in 
constant use. Few operators clean the 
bands more than once a day, but there is 
no reason why the bands should go more 
than one day without cleaning. 

A soft-pine board provides an excellent 
surface on which to rub the bands. They 
should be rubbed with the grain of wood 
instead of with the around-and-around 
motion across the grain. The reason for 
rubbing the bands backward and forward 
with the grain is to provide the same wear 
on both sides of the wedge. When bands 
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are made they are machined down to a 
few thousandths of an inch wider on the 
casting side than on the other side, and it 
is essential to perfect justification that 
the bands wear the same on both sides of 
the wedge. 

If several thousand impressions are to 
be made from a slug it must be solid and 


have a perfect face. When the pum; 
plunger is dirty, or the throat of the pot is 
clogged, there will result a sinking of one 
or more letters on the slug, and, when 
examined, a hollow space or air pocket 
is found beneath these sunken letters. 
The plunger should be cleaned daily 
with a wire brush made especially for 
this purpose. After the plunger is re- 
moved, it is a good idea to place it in a 
can of oil for a few seconds before brush- 
ing. The oil reduces the dust and the 
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@ Remelting type and slugs is an im- 
portant task and should be done care- 
fully and rapidly, preferably by the 
same individual, who thereby can gain 
experience. 


® Tools and Equipment. Melting pot, 
preferably a bottom-pouring pot. Ingot 
moulds, unless they are water-cooled, 
should be thick so as to conduct the 
heat away and cool the metal quickly. 
Have sufficient moulds to enable the pot 
to be emptied quickly without the 
moulds getting over-hot. Ladle, 5-inch to 
8-inch diameter according to size of pot. 
A similar ladle, liberally perforated with 
1%-inch holes for skimming off the 
dross. A pair of mitts for handling the 
hot ingots. Thermometer, or better still, 
a pyrometer. Mould skimmer to help 
produce good clean ingots. Dross con- 
tainer for health and cleanliness. Flux 
tablets for cleaning the metal. Reviving 
alloy to keep the metal up to standard. 


® Keep Metals Separate. Lino from 
mono, mono from stereo, et cetera. 
Brass rule, copper, zinc, leads, furniture, 
and electros must be carefully picked 
out. Do not add founders’ type to mono; 
sooner or later it will spoil it. 


© Melt the Metal as quickly as possible, 
and keep the gas full on until the 
proper temperatures for cleaning the 
metal are reached: 

Lino, approximately 600 degrees F. 
Mono, approximately 750 degrees F. 


® Clean the Metal. Turn the gas out 
and clean the metal. 


© Flux is necessary to clean the metal 
and minimize the formation of dross. 
Half of a Fry’s Flux Tablet is sufficient 
for three hundredweight of metal. 
Throw it on the surface; if it does not 
burst into flame of its own accord, light 
it with a match. Stir thoroughly until it 
burns out. The dross should then be fine 
and powdery—not a thick scum. 





are of Printing Metals 


Helpful advice, reprinted from a pamphlet distributed at the Ninth International 
Printing, Stationery, and Allied Trades Exhibition, held late last year in London 


® Remove the Dross. Carefully skim off 
this dross which should be placed im- 
mediately into a dross container and not 
on the floor. 


© Add the Reviver. Use Fromo for 
mono and stereo metals; Frilo for lino 
and intertype metals. Add half a pound 
to each cubic weight of metal being re- 
melted. This is sufficient to keep the 
metal right up to standard. 


© Stir Well. Stir vigorously for five 
minutes before pouring and occasionally 
while the metal is being poured. 


© Pour Rapidly. By this time the metal 
will have cooled a little and so will so- 
lidify more quickly in the moulds. 


@ Skim the Ingots for good appearance 
and to prevent any scum from finding 
its way into the composing-machine pot. 
With the same object, when the pot is 
half empty remove any dross which may 
have formed on the surface of the 
metal. If there is more than one potful 
of metal to be remelted, do not empty 
the pot completely but leave a bath of 
hot metal in which the next lot of type 
or slugs will melt quickly. 


© Assay Regularly. Take advantage of 
our service of free assays to check the 
standard of the metal regularly every 
two or three months. 


© Samples must be representative for 
an assay to be useful. A corner of an 
ingot is not-a good sample; metal in 
ingots should be sampled by sawings 
taken right through a number of ingots. 
It is usually easier and better to sample 
type or slugs by taking portions from 
various parts of the stock—the more 
varied the better. To sample molten 
metal, stir thoroughly and ladle about 
half a pound of metal into a cold mould 
or thin flat section. When any particular 
remelting of metal is “suspect” send a 
sample for analysis and put the batch 
aside until the report is received. 
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oisonous oxide falls to the floor. Pot 
and well should be cleaned occasionally 
to remove the oxide and dross. 

Lack of proper venting is another cause 
of sinking letters. The vents are little ver- 
tical grooves made alongside the holes in 
the mouthpiece through which metal is 
forced into the mold. The object of these 
vents is to allow the air to escape. 

These vents must be opened often be- 
cause oxide collects in them and prevents 
the air from escaping, causing air pockets 
in the slugs and the resulting sunken let- 
ters. Care should be taken in opening the 
vents; if they are opened too much there 
will be an unnecessary “spit” of metal 
which finally lodges on the floor. 

If there is no metal feeder on the pot it 
will be necessary for the operator to stop 
every few minutes to put more metal in 
the pot, and the normal metal tempera- 
ture will be hard to maintain. 

In many instances machines are oiled 
too often, and the excess oil gets to parts 
of the machine which require no oil, caus- 
ing the operations to become sluggish. 
The distributor should be oiled regularly, 
but the screws should be watched closely 
and if excess oil is discovered it should be 
wiped off thoroughly as it will get on the 
mats and gum the magazine. Then the 
mats will not drop and the operator loses 
valuable time removing the cause. 

It is not necessary to oil the machine 
thoroughly every day, but it should be 
gone over carefully at least once a week. 
The rails in the first-elevator jaw upon 
which the matrices ride, and the grooves 
with which all the spacebands register, 
should be lubricated with graphite sev- 
eral times a week so the lines will pass 
into the jaws freely. If the rails are not 
smooth, wide lines will not justify prop- 
erly to the full length of the jaws and 
squirts will occur. 

Movable parts of the second elevator 
should be lubricated with graphite also. 
This keeps down the banging sound of 
both the first elevator at the transfer point 
to the second elevator and from the trans- 
fer point of the second elevator as the 
mats go into the distributor box. 

The assembler slide should be kept 
clean and free from gum and grease. A 
little graphite now and then is sometimes 
helpful, but it should be wiped off with a 
clean cloth. And the assembler elevator 
should be kept clean and free from oil 
because oil can easily be picked up by the 
matrices here. 

The daily care of the linotype will 
mean better results for the machinist and 
prevent losses of both time and money. 

Certainly when one considers the in- 
vestment involved, attention to the me- 
chanical aspects is more than justified. 


lew ‘Books 


In this department appear reviews of 
books of value to the printing industry 


e During the past two decades, several 
American schools of journalism have pro- 
duced manuals of typography and print- 
ing for use by their students. The first 
1937 publication of this character is prob- 
ably “26 Lead Soldiers,” by Hartley E. 
Jackson, advisory typographical designer 
of the Stanford University Press and for- 
mer lecturer in the Stanford Division of 
Journalism. It’s a good looking job. 

Mr. Jackson’s skill as a designer and 
typographer is evident throughout this 
novel and convenient 554 by 81/-inch 
handbook. Particularly interesting are the 
title page, the chapter heads, the type-face 
specimens at the bottom of each text page, 
and the blue and gold shelfback. The text 
is set on thirteen-point body in twelve- 
point Granjon with long descenders. The 
use of old-style antique chapter headings 
and side heads is not displeasing in a 
work of this class. The small size of the 
text page, however, limits the amount of 
content matter on each page rather too 
much for a student manual. 

Important topics relating to type, type 
faces, type measurement, copy fitting, 
hand setting, proving, elements in the 
printed page other than type, composing- 
room procedure in the newspaper plant, 
and _ typesetting and type-composing 
machines are discussed simply and 
clearly by the author, and a chapter on 
allied printing processes is added for 
good measure. The value of the book is 
greatly enhanced by its many figures and 
the more than two hundred specimens of 
type faces, and by numerous class ques- 
tions, a glossary, and an index. 

Unfortunately, numerous errors mar 
the pages of “26 Lead Soldiers.” Many 
of the factual statements, especially in the 
earlier chapters, are as inaccurate as the 
arresting title of the book itself; space 
permits mention of only a few errors. 
William Caxton is called the successor of 
Wynkyn de Worde, the terms Fraktur and 
Schwabacher are misunderstood, Piranesi 
and Opticon are misspelled several times, 
newspaper columns are dogmatically 
stated to be twenty-four picas wide, and 
Stymie Medium is held to be a sans-serif 
type. The repeated statement that types of 
today are exactly like the earliest types 
used in Europe is hardly true, and one 
wonders why the first part of the book 





seems to be based on the premise that all 
modern type is foundry type. Careful 
proofreading should have reduced the 
number of broken letters and eliminated 
many cases of bad alinement; the wrong 
font g on page 25 is a veritable “sore 
thumb.” 

This reviewer regrets that the editing 
and proofreading have fallen so far short 
of perfection, for, in the main, Mr. Jack- 
son’s volume is an excellent introduc- 
tion to his subject, and its typographical 
appearance is unusual in manuals in this 
field. It will undoubtedly be useful to 
students of journalism and to buyers of 
printed matter and advertisers. Copies of 
“26 Lead Soldiers” may be obtained at 
$3.25, postpaid, from the book depart- 
ment of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Master Printers Annual 


To one desiring information pertain- 
ing to various phases of the printing in- 
dustry of Great Britain, the Master 
Printers Annual and Typographical 
Year Book proves an invaluable refer- 
ence work. Before us we have the 1937 
edition—packed with essential data re- 
lating to each branch of the industry, 
starting with a review of the past year, 
giving a brief account of the principal 
happenings, and going through the list- 
ings of the different associations and 
federations, agreements reached, consti- 
tutions and by-laws, the functions of each 
group, on to the Who’s Who in the Print- 
ing Trade which immediately precedes 
the extensive classified index at the back 
of the book. Legal matters, and quite an 
extensive section of miscellaneous infor- 
mation essential to the daily operation of 
a printing business (British of course) 
are all included in the more than six hun- 
dred pages of this annual, the receipt of 
which we look forward to each year. 

Interesting particularly, at least to us 
outside of the British Empire, is the Inter- 
national Section, giving details of the 
International Bureau of Federations of 
Master Printers, briefly setting forth the 
beginnings of this bureau and leading up 
to the congress to be held this coming 
summer at Budapest—August 25 and 26. 
Among the items that may come up for 
consideration at that time will be consid- 
eration of the question of introducing the 
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forty-hour week into the printing and al- 
lied trades, this having been the subject 
of a meeting called by the International 
Labor Office at Geneva, and held in Ge- 
neva on November 30 last, to be further 
considered at the International Labor 
Conference to be held in Geneva next 
June. The problem of duplicating ma- 
chines, as well as the scrapping of second- 
hand printing machinery, in addition to 
exchange of young master printers and 
employes are listed among items having 
been or now being considered by the 
International Bureau. 

Edited by that outstanding character 
of the British printing field, R. A. Austen- 
Leigh, and published by Spottiswoode, 
Ballantyne and Company, London, the 
annual is a splendid example of how to 
keep vital information pertaining to an 
industry up-to-date in every detail. 


Reproduction Methods 


The complete title of this volume is 
“Manual on Methods of Reproducing 
Research Materials.” It presents a survey 
made for the Joint Committee on Mate- 
rials for Research of the Social Science 
Research Council and the American 
Council of Learned Societies. To the com- 
piler, Robert C. Binkley, of the Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
his co-workers in the survey, a consider- 
able amount of credit is due for the ex- 
tremely thorough manner in which the 
material has been compiled and put into 
form for presentation. It might be said to 
constitute an encyclopedia of methods of 
duplicating, especially methods for du- 
plicating such material as is preserved in 
research libraries. Or, as stated in the 
opening pages, it is an inquiry into the 
techniques of reproducing research mate- 
rials. The purpose of the study, we as- 
sume from the methods of presentation, 
is to explore ways and means for provid- 
ing and making more readily available 
the materials required by scholars for re- 
search and study, to provide such mate- 
rials at the lowest possible cost, not only 
of production but also of storage or the 
library-shelf space. 

Starting with an exhaustive analysis of 
the publishing and library costs of books, 
the study continues through printed 
books and reprints, and goes into such 
processes as photo-offset, or litho-print, 
then into multigraph, mimeograph, rota- 
print, dermaprint, on to the methods of 
producing microscopic copies for read- 
ing with the magnifying glass or such 
devices as the Fiskoscope, then to appli- 
cations of microcopying and projection 
reading, dealing with latest phases. 

It is interesting, and gratifying, to no- 
tice the emphasis placed on the use of 
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permanent papers for preserving such re- 
search material. However, we cannot 
help but feel that those interested in the 
conservation of eyesight would find am- 
ple cause for registering a rather strong 


over to a young lady just out of her teens. 
calling her attention to a certain para- 
graph in order to get her reaction. “My '” 
she said immediately “that’s awfully 
hard to read, isn’t it?” And this young 








STRONG SUNLIGHT, SOLID BLACKS 


HE STRIKING INSERT, opposite, shows 
: example from an illustrated bro- 
chure produced for the Monticello Col- 
lege, at Godfrey, Illinois, in which a 
stimulating presentation of college activ- 
ities for young women is made. In group- 
ings of both exterior and interior views, 
and also of the activities of students, a 
comprehensive showing is made with the 
minimum of text or descriptive matter. 

Monticello College, it should be said, 
is an accredited junior college and pre- 
paratory school for young women. It is 
located in the valley of the three great 
rivers in the center of the United States 
where the traditions of the West and the 
South are deeply rooted. It is in a section 
of the country that has been made notable 
by Spanish, French, and English settle- 
ments as well as by modern industrial 
development in many lines. 

The brochure is in keeping with the 
professional subject matter contained 
therein, and with the high tradition which 
surrounds the college. In addition to the 
presentation of fine architecture and the 
splendid educational facilities offered, 
the brochure is notable for its showing of 
the various sports in which the students 
are given exceptional opportunities for 
outdoor activities on a three-hundred- 
acre campus. 

The brochure was produced by the 
Britt Printing and Publishing Company, 
of St. Louis, to whom we are indebted for 
the frontispiece. This company made skil- 
ful use of the excellent photographic ma- 
terial by planning both half-page and 
full-page halftones made to bleed off the 
pages. The original photographs were 
mainly in strong sunlight effects, set off 
by many solid blacks, and this brilliancy 
in illustration has been enhanced by var- 
nishing, or celucoating. The clearness of 


the highlights and the intensity of the 
solids in the halftones throughout the 
book present an excellent demonstration 
of the high degree of technical skill which 
prevails throughout the Britt Printing 
and Publishing Company’s organization. 

The company is to be congratulated on 
the excellence of the work done through- 
out the brochure and especially the care 
that was taken in its production, the skill 
of the pressman being shown in the clean, 
sharp printing of halftone dots evidenced 
when examined under the magnifying 
glass. It is care and attention to such de- 
tails that marks the distinction between 
good, effective printing and _ printing 
which is merely commonplace. And the 
firm which constantly strives to make its 
product of a high standard is bound to 
keep itself in the picture among the 
leaders in its field. 

The head of the printing company 
producing this brochure is Earl R. Britt, 
who has done such a noble work as presi- 
dent of the United Typothetae of America 
for the past two years. Unfortunately the 
printing fraternity has been deeply con- 
cerned over the serious illness of Mr. 
Britt this past month or so, but we are 
glad to learn that he is recovering and 
that recent reports have been most favor- 
able, and we hope for him a speedy re- 
covery. Many will recall the remarkably 
able address on the evolution and pros- 
pects of the printing industry which Mr. 
Britt, as president, delivered at the last 
U. T. A. convention, an address which 
showed the deep understanding he has 
of the problems confronting the industry. 
In the high type of the attainments of his 
firm, and in his leadership in organiza- 
tion affairs, Mr. Britt is one of the most 
distinguished figures in the printing in- 
dustry.—HEnry Lewis JoHNsON. 








protest against the manner in which this 
particular study, highly important as it 
is, has been presented in book form. It is 
lithoprinted from typewritten manuscript 
throughout, the gray printing being difh- 
cult to read and making it hard to follow 
the lines. This reviewer finds it excep- 
tionally trying on the eyes, no longer as 
young as they were forty to fifty or more 
years ago. As a test, we passed the book 


lady works day after day on her type- 
writer, on all kinds of manuscript, with- 
out the aid of glasses. Our point is that in 
preparing material for research workers 
consideration should be given to ease of 
reading, for such workers surely should 
be protected from effects of eye-strain, 
especially when legibility in printing is 
so easily obtainable. The material in this 
manual merits better treatment.—H. H. 
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MAKING THE HALFTONE SUPERBRILLIANT—The illustrated brochure of Monticello College, Godfrey, Illinois, is preeminent for its 


contrasts in blacks and high lights and in the minimum of screen. This result is attained by super-presswork and allover celucoating by the 


Britt Printing and Publishing Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 











revities 








Tersely told news items and bits of information gathered from all 


over the world, selected for their value or interest to our readers 





Journalism at Exposition 


e Journalism will hold an important place in 
the Paris 1937 International Exposition. The 
Press Pavilion, states the Paris correspondent 
of The Newspaper World, will be a palace of 
steel and glass erected at the base of the Eiffel 
Tower. On the ground floor will be an immense 
hall surrounded by exhibits showing how news 
is received, written up, edited, and published. 

In the midst of noisy typewriters, buzzing tele- 
phones, and miles of newspapers rushing out of 
machinery, will be two quiet spots. One will be 
an exact reproduction of Gutenberg’s first print- 
ing shop; and the other a replica of the cheap 
little office of Teophraste Renaudot, father of 
French journalism. The first floor will be re- 
served for French illustrated periodicals and 
magazines, and on the second floor will be the 
foreign press, where all countries of the world 
will be represented. At night special lighting 
effects will make the Palais de la Presse a struc- 
ture of outstanding brilliance. 


The Year’s Marketing Plans 


e Of five hundred officers and sales executives, 
approached on the extent of sales and advertis- 
ing plans for 1937, 98 per cent declared them- 
selves favorably and 2 per cent unfavorably to 
an expected increase in dollar sales volume, the 
expected increases averaging around 25 per 
cent. Seventy-one per cent said they planned to 
increase their sales force; 47 per cent to open 
new territories; and 79 per cent to set aside 
greater advertising funds than in 1936. 


Colonial Atmosphere for Paper 


e By reason of the Rockefeller gift to restore 
Williamsburg, Virginia, to its colonial setting, 
The Virginia Gazette, America’s oldest newspa- 
per, is published in an environment presenting 
an appearance much like that which existed 
when British governors directed the affairs of 
the American colonies. Its editor, J. A. Osborne, 
was born under the British flag, being a native of 
Canada, and having attained the age of seventy. 


Photographic Films for Records 


e@ Because of the modern practice of employing 
photographic films for copying all kinds of 
printed and graphic records, reference libraries 
are being called upon to provide suitable filing 
space. According to the Technical News Bulle- 
tin of the United States Department of Com- 
merce, that department has been called upon to 
study the problem of the care of photographic 
film records. While most of such records are of 
the safety type and are no more inflammable 
than books, thus requiring no new kind of pro- 
tection against fire, there are some films, such as 
the ordinary motion-picture films, which have a 


cellulose-nitrate base and are highly combusti- 
ble. These require special fire protection for 
their care, a form of protection that seldom ex- 
ists in libraries. 


The Smallest Book 


@ What is claimed to be the smallest book in 
the world was recently presented to Queen 
Mother Mary of England. It is to be kept at 
Windsor Castle where there is a collection of 
marvellously small books. One of them, only 1% 
inches by 1 inch, consisting of 145 pages of 
vellum, is a history of England. It is bound in 
gold with a scarlet lining. 


Printing and Industrial Advertising 


e Based on returns from 225 industrial adver- 
tisers (in 1936), 34.6 per cent of advertising 
appropriations was spent for advertising space 
in business papers. Catalogs and product litera- 
ture received the next largest share of the bud- 
get, 16.1 per cent. Direct mail and other 
promotion literature followed with 12.7 per cent. 
Artwork and engravings took 6.6 per cent of the 
advertising budget. 


Lithography Covers Big Field 


e Figures generally accepted place the invested 
capital of lithographers at $100,000,000, accord- 
ing to the current Market Data Book. Annual 
sales are listed at between $125,000,000 and 
$150,000,000. The 1,000 establishments have in 
use approximately 2,000 offset presses, 250 “di- 
rect” presses and 160 “stone” presses. 


Tugwell Publications Plentiful 


e According to the annual report of the Public 
Printer, the Tugwell publications, issued by the 
Resettlement Administration, were among the 
most numerous—728,000 copies having been 
turned out, the printing bill being $808,000. The 
Works Progress Administration had the next 
highest printing bill for a New Deal agency— 
$771,000. A tidy little sum. 


Printers’ Life-Span Lengthens 


e The life-span of printers in the United States 
has been lengthened nearly 50 per cent in the 
last thirty-five years, according to figures fur- 
nished by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Mem- 
bers of the Typographical Union in 1901 died at 
the average age of 41.94 years; in 1935 the aver- 
age age at death was 62.28. 


Speaks Up, Put Down 


e@ Declaring that everything he read in news- 
papers was a lot of “humbug” and that it was 
the same with all papers all over Germany, a 
man has been sentenced at Wolfenbuettel, near 
Brunswick, to four months imprisonment. 
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Stability of Book Papers 


e To assist paper manufacturers, paper users, 
and all those interested in the preservation of 
valuable records, experts at the United States 
Bureau of Standards, through many experi- 
ments, have shown that relatively permanent 
book papers can be made from a number of the 
papermaking fibers in common use today. From 
the longevity standpoint, book papers range 
from papers for permanent records to those for 
current use only. The initial cellulosic purity of 
the papers, as well as conditions of use and 
storage, influence their resistance to reactions 
that induce deterioration. The results of the 
experiments are data supporting the present 
belief that alpha-cellulose content and copper 
number are closely related to stability of paper, 
and that high alpha-cellulose content and low 
copper number, with very little change in these 
attributes when papers are heated, are charac- 
teristics of stable paper. 


An Early Canadian Press 


e The Niagara Parks Commission of Canada is 
restoring the old building and equipment at 
Queenston, Ontario, used by William Lyon Mac- 
kenzie as a printing establishment in 1837 when 
printing The Colonial Advocate. The original 
press is said to be still in operation on The For- 
est Free Press by the publisher, H. J. Petty- 
piece; and an effort is to be made to obtain it 
for the restored colonial shop. 


Collection of Valentines 


@ A collection of 163,000 varieties of valentines 
and other similar seasonal greeting cards, sorted, 
arranged, and bound in three hundred volumes 
weighing nearly seven tons, made by a collector 
named Joseph King, was considered too ephem- 
eral by the British Museum to give it a place 
in its archives. 


How to Sell Fruit 


e By the expenditure of 1.6 cents out of every 
dollar of sales, The California Fruit Growers 
Association this year sold $84,814,322 worth 
of Sunkist brands of citrus fruits. The million 
and a half spent in advertising represented all 
kinds of printed matter from box labels to news- 
paper and magazine advertising. 


Plaster Molds for Casting 


e By dissolving alum in the water with which is 
mixed plaster-of-paris, a mold can be made suf- 
ficiently hard for casting metal. If it be desired 
that the “setting” of the plaster should be re- 
tarded, add glycerin to the mixing water, and 
when the plaster does set it will be extra tough. 
Embossers wili find that the use of glycerin will 
retard their compound and avoid the “rush.” 
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Graphic Arts Conference 

The annual graphic arts technical conference 
under the auspices of the Graphic Arts Division 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers and the Graphic Arts Research Bureau 
will be held May 6, 7, and 8, at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York City. Announcement of 
plans for a joint technical conference which 
will be open to all interested in the technical 
advancement of the industry has been made by 
John Clyde Oswald, the secretary. Inspection 
trips to local plants, including the New York 
Daily News and R. Hoe and Co., will be made 
on the opening day. 

Starting at 9:30 on Friday, May 7, there will 
be a “Management” session, with John Clyde 
Oswald as chairman, which will include an ad- 
dress on “Employer-Employe Relations” by 
W. M. Passano, treasurer of The Waverly Press, 
3altimore, Maryland, and one on “Training in 
the Printing Industry” by J. Henry Holloway, 
principal of the New York School of Printing. 
This session will be followed by a luncheon with 
speakers including John H. Finley, editor of the 
New York Times; James H. Herron, president 
of the A. S. M. E.; A. E. Giegengack, Public 
Printer; and Edward Epstean, president of the 
Graphic Arts Research Bureau. 

Friday afternoon there will be a “Color Print- 
ing Progress” session, with W. C. Huebner as 
chairman, and including discussions on “Color 
Gelatin Printing” by Rudolph E. Fehse, Con- 
solidated Film Industries; “Offset Color Print- 
ing” by Herman Bernhardt, of the Latham 
Lithographic Company; “Color Rotagravure 
Printing” by M. R. Pellissier, of the Gravure 
Foundation; “Enclosed Ink Fountain for Gra- 
vure Printing” by Fredrick W. Bender, manager 
of the Alco-Gravure Division of the Publication 
Corporation. 

On Saturday morning, ‘starting at 9:30, will 
be the “Paper and Printing” session, with Burt 
Stevens as chairman. Discussions and speakers 
will include “Progress and Problems in Print- 
ing Rollers” by Joseph C. Dunn, Vulcan Proof- 
ing Company; “Progress and Problems in 
Rubber Plate Printing” by J. B. Shaughnessy, 
Rubber Printing Products Division of the Amer- 
ican Wringer Company; “Relationship Between 
Quick Drying Inks and Paper,” speaker to be 
announced. 


Acquires Continental Color 


Control of the Continental Color Corporation, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, has been acquired by the 
International Printing Ink Corporation, which 
will operate the company as a subsidiary, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement which also 
states that no changes in personnel are contem- 
plated. The announcement also states that the 
Continental company, which is headed by Fred 
George, has developed a process for coloring all 
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types of package papers, including liner board, 
which employs radically new formulations and 
is said to be especially significant in the corru- 
gated shipping-container field. Use of the proc- 
ess will be actively promoted by the IPI through 
the sale of the necessary color materials and 
equipment for applying them. 

What was formerly waste space on shipping 
containers, the manufacturers claim, can now 
be utilized profitably as this new method makes 
it economical to color fiber board for advertis- 
ing or decorative purposes. 


O. H. de Castongrine Dies 


With the passing of one of Chicago’s old- 
time printers recently a somewhat unusual and 
interesting situation, familiar to his immediate 
friends but not generally known, was brought to 
light. Othomar Hugo de Castongrine, employed 
as a layout man at The Wallace Press, died on 
February 23. Born in Lille, France, November 3, 
1867, de Castongrine was of the nobility, and 


O. H. de CASTONGRINE 


had the title of Comte de la Marne. He studied 
in Heidelberg, and came to America in 1893, 
working as a newspaper man in Pittsburgh and 
Cincinnati as well as other cities. As a printer 
and layout man he was employed at one time 
by Millian & Bigham, of Toronto, Canada; later 
by Rogers and Company, of Chicago; the A. R. 
Barnes Company, of Chicago; Con. P. Curran 
Company, St. Louis, and other prominent print- 
ing houses, having been with The Wallace Press, 
his latest connection, for some years. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, one son, Russell O., and one 
daughter, Lillian May. Burial was at Toronto, 
Canada. 


Better Selling Tools Needed 


The urgent need for modernization of selling 
tools, or of selling methods, was strongly em- 
phasized in an address delivered by Frederick 
B. Heitkamp, general sales manager of the 
American Type Founders, before a meeting of 
the Technical Publicity Association in New 
York City recently. “Business has passed the 
accumulated demand peak, and selling is in an 
era of diverting dollars from other industries,” 
said Mr. Heitkamp, who also stated that “fac- 
teries have been modernized and products rede- 
signed with the view of strengthening company 
competitive positions, yet salesmen have been 
neglected.” 

“With the sales curve riding high,” he con- 
tinued, “there is now a shortage in productive 
salesmen just as there is a shortage of skilled 
workmen in the factory. Better selling tools will 
help, but what is required is not something new 
but the re-adoption of standard, effective meth- 
ods used in the past and in many cases all but 
forgotten.” 

The trend toward renewed use of standard 
methods of sales approach, though not neces- 
sarily standardization of sales talk, was shown, 
Mr. Heitkamp said, by a survey of 120 com- 
panies. And his advice to advertising men was 
to check and use features common to the adver- 
tiser’s product and those of competitors, and 
then to get additional advantage through em- 
phasizing exclusive points, instead of spending 
time and money attempting to sell exclusive 
features of a product. Competitive information 
must be given the salesmen, he declared, and 
this is available in catalogs and other forms of 
printed sales literature. 


Standards and Cost Values 


From headquarters offices of the United Ty- 
pothetae of America, in Washington, D. C., 
comes a copy of the book, thirty-six pages self 
cover, entitled “Production Standards and Eco- 
nomic Cost Values.” This, it is said, marks the 
first step in the U. T. A. stabilization program 
authorized at the Golden Jubilee convention 
held last year in Cincinnati. Intended as a 
management aid in the conduct of the printing 
business, the book gives the economic hourly 
cost rates for each operation and cost center 
shown, and the resultant economic cost values, 
it is stated, are based on the production stand- 
ard units in the Standard Book on Estimating 
for Printers, and on the hourly costs compiled 
from cost records published in Ratios for Print- 
ing Management, both books being published 
by the U. T. A. Copies of the book have been 
sent to all members of the U. T. A. and to secre- 
taries of affiliated local associations. Additional 
copies are available to members and local sec- 
retaries at $1 a copy, the price to non-members 
being $5 a copy. 
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Forms Waste Paper Bureau 


After a thorough investigation of the matter 
of disposing of waste paper on a cooperative 
basis the New York Employing Printers Asso- 
ciation has formed a Waste Paper Bureau which 
will handle the disposal of the tonnage of its 
printer members collectively. The Graphic Arts 
Federation of Chicago, which has operated such 
a bureau for its members for the past ten years 
or over with decided profit to the membership 
and therefore knows the many advantages of 
such operation, states in its recent issue of Gal- 
ley Proof: “We are glad to know that our New 
York friends have taken this step and we feel 
sure they will be amply repaid for their efforts 
in this direction.” Also, “a checkup has dis- 
closed on several occasions that waste paper 
prices are much lower in New York than in 
some other cities, and this new arrangement is 
designed to obtain a better price for New York 
printers.” 

In referring to its own experience, Galley 
Proof states that this “has thoroughly convinced 
our waste paper committee and others that the 
waste paper business is peculiar unto itself in 
many respects, and that it is very difficult to 
know just what the price of waste paper should 
be because there is no established basis for 
comparison.” 


Air Express Shipments Increase 


The increasing use of air express for ship- 
ments of printed matter and printing supplies is 
shown in a recent report received from the Rail- 
way Express Bureau, 200 Park Avenue, New 
York City, which states that printed matter and 
matrices led all commodities in an increase of 
71.7 per cent in the number of air express ship- 
ments in and out of New York City for Febru- 
ary, 1937, over February, 1936. This, air express 
officials believe, is a fair reflection of air express 
increases for the nation as a whole. Printed 
matter and matrices accounted for 5,567, or 
27.2 per cent, of the total of 20,462 shipments 
by plane handled at New York in February, this 
being an increase of 3,505 shipments, or 170 per 
cent, over February, 1936. Also, shipments of 
electrotypes by air showed an increase of 493, 
being 2,526 as compared with 2,033 for the same 
month last year. Manuscripts showed an in- 
crease of 266 for the month. 


Color Essay Contest Winners 


Reginald Sundin, a student in presswork at 
the Frank Wiggins Trade School, Los Angeles, 
California, was selected by the judges as the 
winner of first place in the essay contest on color 
conducted by the International Printing Ink 
Corporation in codperation with the National 
Graphic Arts Education Guild. Mr. Sundin’s 
winning essay is printed in another part of this 
issue of THE INLAND Printer. To Sundin goes 
the first award, which consists of a $400 scholar- 
ship in the Department of Printing at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, also a trip to New York City, and a job 
with the IPI when he has finished his course of 
training at Carnegie Tech. When informed of 
his being the winner, Sundin said: “The win- 
ning of this award is the biggest thing that has 
happened in my life. I don’t know words that 
will express my appreciation.” 

Second place in the contest went to Ralph 
Wines, a student at the Des Moines East High 
School, Des Moines, Iowa, which gives him the 
enjoyment of a trip to New York City as the 
guest of the IPI. 

Honorable mention was awarded to the fol- 
lowing: William F. McIntire, Jr., Weymouth 
Vocational School, East Weymouth, Massachu- 


setts; Robert Leighton, Virginia Technical High 
School, Virginia, Minnesota; Edward Himlan, 
New York School of Printing, New York City; 
Thomas Britt, Apprentice School of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.; Joseph 
Shapiro, Hamilton Technical Institute, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario; Hyman Resnick, Brooklyn Indus- 
trial High School for Boys, Brooklyn, New 
York; Percy Gibson, Richard J. Reynolds High 
School, Winston-Salem, North Carolina; Rich- 
ard Malieszewski, Boys’ Technical High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Special mention was awarded to Abe Kauf- 
man, Middlesex County Vocational School No. 
1, New Brunswick, New Jersey; Sidney L. 
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Brown, Ottmar Mergenthaler School of Print- 
ing, Baltimore, Maryland; John Harris, West 
High School, Madison, Wisconsin; and Jeanne 
Alford, San Antonio Vocational School, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

Chairman of the contest committee was Fred 
J. Hartman, director of education, National 
Graphic Arts Education Guild, Washington, 
D. C. The jury, headed by Harry L. Gage, of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, also in- 
cluded Charles R. Conquergood, Canada Print- 
ing Ink Company, Limited; J. H. Finley, New 
York Times; W. A. Kittredge, R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons Company; Rudolph Ruzicka, artist; and 
H. E. Sterling, Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Pittsburgh. 

Winning essays were chosen from entries sub- 
mitted by students in 243 technical trade schools 
and public high schools in the United States 
and Canada where classes are conducted for the 
purpose of giving instruction in printing. 


Henry G. Prosser Dies 


Henry G. Prosser, vice-president and treas- 
urer of the Bermingham & Prosser Company, of 
Chicago, died on April 21 at Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan. Taken ill suddenly while at the Kalamazoo 
office of his company he was removed to the 
home of a relative, Charles A. Dillon. Mr. Pros- 
ser was widely known through his activities in 
the paper field, taking part in associations of 
the industry and in the Printing Supply Sales- 
men’s Guild of Chicago. 


Better Records and Stationery 


“Blazing a Trail Through Rag Continent 
Jungles,” a booklet just received from the L. L. 
Brown Paper Company, Adams, Massachusetts, 
presents a rather novel, unusual, yet highly 
interesting method of telling the story of rag- 
content papers. Using the expression, “rag con- 
tinent jungles,” to signify the difficulties the 
consumer encounters in endeavoring to deter- 
mine the selection of papers for correspondence 
and record-keeping purposes, the booklet de- 
scribes in brief but interesting fashion what 
constitutes rag-content papers and the different 
degrees of rag content. Then Part II gives “The 
Way Out,” or the way to more serviceable, eco- 
nomical records, and more impressive, prestige- 
building stationery. Prepared for the consumer, 
and recommending that the consumer consult 
his printer or lithographer, advocating reliance 
upon them for guidance, the booklet gives infor- 
mation of interest also to printers and litho- 
graphers. Copies may be secured by addressing 
the company, direct or through this journal. 


Producing Synthetic Rubber 


The attention of chemists and laboratory re- 
search workers has been directed for years 
toward producing a satisfactory substitute that 
will take the place of rubber for the manufac- 
ture of the many articles that are or have been 
made from that material. Attempts made to grow 
rubber or substitutes in the United States have 
proved unsuccessful, and more than 90 per cent 
of the world’s rubber is grown in the tropics. 
The story of the efforts that have been made to 
find some kind of a substitute is an extremely 
interesting one, but we cannot go into details here. 
It is worthy of note, however, that after years 
of research and experiment, marked by failures 
and partial successes, the chemists of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours and Company are able to an- 
nounce that they finally have succeeded in dis- 
covering and developing commercially a true 
synthetic rubber, which they have called Neo- 
prene, and which resembles natural rubber more 
closely than any other artificial product. 

The application to our field of printing comes 
in the statement that this Neoprene, or chloro- 
prene rubber, is being used in the manufacture 
of printers’ rollers, replacing the glue-glycerin 
and rubber compounds, and that printing plates 
are also being made from it, this being but one 
of the many fields in which it is being used. 


Felix Pagenstecher Dies 


Felix Pagenstecher, prominent in the paper 
manufacturing and distributing field, died on 
Sunday, March 15, at the age of fifty-six years, 
death being due to a brain tumor. Descended 
from a family that for many generations had 
been connected with paper manufacturing, both 
in Germany and in this country, Mr. Pagen- 
stecher started his career in the paper field at 
the age of sixteen, joining his father in his 
enterprises. Later he was with the Riverview 
Paper Company, of Kalamazoo, Michigan, be- 
coming president of that company in 1903 and 
continuing until 1919, when he became presi- 
dent of the Bryant Paper Company, also of Kala- 
mazoo. In 1931 he became president of the 
Hawley Pulp and Paper Company, of Oregon 
City, Oregon, and was also vice-president of the 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, of Port Ed- 
wards, Wisconsin. Two years ago he went to 
New York City as vice-president and sales man- 
ager of the International Paper Company. He 
was active as an officer of the American Pulp 
and Paper Association, also as a director in 
several financial institutions. 
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New Pigment, Greater Opacity 


What the chemical industry is accomplishing 
for the benefit of other industries is shown in an 
announcement received from E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company, calling attention to uses 
that are being found for the new pigment known 
as titanium dioxide, said to be the strongest 
known. According to the announcement, this 
new pigment is now being used by paper manu- 
facturers as a whitener for paper, and through 
its use greater opacity is given to lighter-weight 
papers, making it possible to print very thin pa- 
pers on both sides. For example, it is said that a 
bond paper of approximately thirteen pounds 
ream weight, pigmented with titanium dioxide, 
has been made with the same opacity and 
greater whiteness than a similar paper of 
twenty-four pounds ream weight. And onion- 
skin paper, it is said, can be made as white as 
much heavier paper, and printing on both sides 
will be quite legible. In addition, papers pig- 
mented with the titanium dioxide are said to be 
much stronger, as the pigment is more concen- 
trated and thus avoids the necessity of loading 
the papers with less powerful pigments and fill- 
ers in order to secure opacity. 


Business Announcements 


A helpful booklet entitled “Linweave Sug- 
gested Forms for Business Announcements” has 
been issued by the Linweave Association, 21 
Cypress Street, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
which gives examples of announcements that 
have proved generally acceptable and which 
have received favorable notice and comment 
from leading business executives. The examples 
cover most of the purposes for which commer- 
cial announcements are usually needed, and 
offer suggestions for other similar announce- 
ments. Twelve pages of the booklet show printed 
announcements, such as new enterprises, show- 
ing new models, removal notices, deaths and 
resignations, changes of personnel, and so on, 
and the center four-page insert shows several 
produced by genuine engraving. Copies are 
available through any of the Linweave distrib- 
uters, or from the address given above, either 
direct or through this journal. 


To Simplify Matching Colors 


A new system for matching colors is being 
announced by Charles J. Schott, 701 Thompson 
Building, Seattle, Washington, the purpose of 
which, Mr. Schott states, is to make easier and 
more economical the work of matching printers’ 
colors. He has called it the “MSB System” 
(Modification of Selected Basics), and he states 
that he hopes soon to see it mean “Manufac- 
turers’ Standardized Basics.” 

The system embraces ten standard colors so 
selected as to space fairly evenly around the 
hue circle and form a useful series of good col- 
ors for everyday use, unmodified, in almost any 
printing plant; also a series of matching cards 
showing about five hundred samples, printed in 
solid mixed colors, made by mixtures of each 
of the basics in calculated proportions with 
white or/and black. On the reverse side of each 
of the matching cards is printed the propor- 
tions of each color used in making up the sam- 
ple shown on the other side. Accompanying 
these matching cards is a book explaining the 
system; also a special balance, made to fit the 
system, by use of which any quantity of ink 
required can be weighed out from figures taken 
from the card. By following the figures, it is 
claimed, any quantity can be repeated exactly 
at any time, small lots can be prepared for 
proofing and duplicated exactly for the run 
when approved by the customer. 
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The ten standard colors, it is said, can be 
secured from any ink manufacturer or dealer in 
lots of one pound or more of each color, and by 
the mixing in the pressroom according to the 
formulas on the card showing the color selected 
there is a saving of time in the pressroom. Evi- 
dently the system is intended for use where 
smaller lots are required, for Mr. Schott states 
that “quantity orders, of course, should always 
go to the ink man.” 


“Proposal” Versus “Estimate” 


The use of the term “proposal” instead of the 
old familiar word “estimate” when presenting 
quotations on printed matter has been the sub- 
ject of discussion off and on for some time and 
is again receiving some attention. A note in 
Galley Proof, issued monthly by the Graphic 
Arts Federation of Chicago, calls attention to 
this and states: “It is apparently ‘an old Span- 
ish custom’ in the printing business for printers 
and their salesmen to use the word ‘estimate’ 
when discussing with customers what is really a 
‘proposal.’ From a psychological standpoint the 
discussions referred to point out very truthfully 
that when printing salesmen become sold on the 
idea of using the word ‘proposal’ when talking 
to customers, the sooner they will get into the 
habit of telling what printing will do instead of 
what it will cost. Also, they will get into the 
habit of telling the customer what they propose 
to do for him for the amount specified in the 
‘proposal.’ It is a well known fact that there are 
enough buyers of printing who ask for estimates 
without having printers practically force esti 
mates on everybody who shows the slightest 
interest in buying some printing.” 


Students Receive Diplomas 


Thirty-three students, all graduates, of the 
Ottmar Mergenthaler School of Printing, Balti- 
more, Maryland, were presented with diplomas 
at special graduation exercises held on February 
5. The diplomas were presented by the assistant 
superintendent in charge of public schools, Dr. 
J. Carey Taylor, as the graduates were intro- 
duced by their principal, Allan Robinson. A 
program of musical numbers by students of the 
school and others, a history of the senior class 
by William Callahan, the class prophecy by 
John G. Edelmann, presentation of special 
awards, an address by Jerome G. Daneker, of 
Increased Sales, Incorporated, and a response 
for the graduates by Jack Franz, president of 
the senior class, completed an evening of enjoy- 
ment and profit for the graduates and their 
families and friends. 

Interesting, and significant, was the statement 
of Dr. Taylor in his remarks as he presented the 
diplomas, to the effect that he was happy to 
learn that of the thirty-three graduates twenty- 
six were already gainfully employed. And speak- 
ing to the graduates and other students Mr. 
Daneker emphasized the fact that the printing 
industry offers a boy more opportunities than 
practically any other walk of life, for to become 
a printer means that the boy becomes an artisan 
and must also learn to be creative. 

Three special awards were presented to grad- 
uates, the first being the Albert H. Miller award 
to the most qualified presswork student, which 
went to William Westinghouse because of his 
excellent record and the high grade made in a 
written test on presswork; the second going to 
Francis X. Harrigan for the highest achievement 
in typography; the final honor of the evening 
going to John G. Edelmann who was chosen as 
the most outstanding graduate of. 1937. Each 
of the presentations included a monetary as 
well as written award. 


Illinois Sales Tax Refund 


M. C. Page, president of the Illinois Demo- 
cratic Editorial Association, under date of 
March 17 sent a letter to publishers throughout 
the state with reference to claims for refunds on 
sales taxes paid on certain classes of job print- 
ing which were held invalid by the Supreme 
Court. “Many publishers and printers,” he 
states, “evidently have been given an erroneous 
impression of the methods they should use in 
filing their claims for sales tax refunds.” He 
calls attention to the fact that it is not necessary 
that such claims be marked “This claim is filed 
for cash refund.” In all cases the department 
will issue a credit memorandum which may be 
applied against future tax liability. Should the 
printer or publisher have no further tax liabil- 
ity, then the credit memorandum will have to be 
retained until such time as the cash refund is 
made available by the General Assembly. When, 
and if, funds are available, the department will 
notify all printers in the state to that effect, and 
will supply them with the forms necessary for 
application for a cash refund. 


Linotype Transfers “Bill” Parks 


William L. Parks, better known as just plain 
“Bill” to his many friends throughout the indus- 
try, who has sold linotypes in the Long Island 
territory for several years, has been transferred, 
or “graduated,” to the headquarters offices and 
plant of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
at Brooklyn, being made a member of the head- 
quarters sales and reception staff. Starting as 
an apprentice in 1889 at the age of fourteen 
years, “Bill” Parks worked his way up to the 
foremanship of a daily paper, then took up the 
operation of a Junior linotype. Soon becoming 
highly proficient on that machine he attracted 
the attention of its inventor, John R. Rogers, 
who in 1905 called him to the factory in Brook- 
lyn and had him try out each Junior before it 
was sent out. Then followed time as a demon- 
strator, and as an inspector, then as sales rep- 
resentative, serving in the latter capacity for 
twenty-five of the thirty-two years he has been 
with the company. At the headquarters his chief 
duties will be to receive and conduct visitors 
through the plant and to describe for them, 
technically and otherwise, the various methods 
and operations, also to put them in touch with 
the latest linotype developments. 


“The Users Tell the Story’ 


The testimony of satisfied users forms the 
best advertising a company can have for its 
products, and this premise evidently motivated 
the planning of the booklet carrying the above 
title which has just been received from the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. Containing comments 
from a number of monotype users, with a little 
additional descriptive reading matter, the book- 
let tells its story in forceful style. In addition, 
the booklet is an excellent example of good 
printing, definitely a work of art in typography 
and format, an attractive piece which immedi- 
ately appeals to the true lover of good printing. 
On the front end leaf is a piece by Frederic W. 
Goudy, entitled “The Type Speaks,” set in the 
form of a vase, while the back end leaf carries a 
piece entitled “I Am Advertising,” a panegyric 
by A. D. Smith, set as an oval. Type used for 
text matter is Bodoni, the Monotype Stymie 
family, light and extra bold, also Monotype 
Stylus, being used for display lines. Copies of 
the booklet will be sent readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER upon request either direct to the com- 
pany, Monotype Building, Twenty-fourth at Lo- 
cust, Philadelphia, or through this journal. 
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Cuneo Press Gains 


The annual report of The Cuneo Press, In- 
corporated, Chicago and New York, presented 
at the annual meeting of the stockholders, 
showed that the profits of the company and its 
subsidiaries for the past year were the largest 
since 1930, net profit being $908,962 as com- 
pared with $840,345 for the preceding year. 
Current assets as of December 31, 1936, were 
shown as $3,587,908 as compared with $3,335,- 
342 the preceding year, while current liabilities 
were $1,344,902 as compared with $975,419. A 
tax liability amounting to $480,056 was included 
in the current liabilities for December 31, 1936, 
a part of this representing claims of the Depart- 
ment of Internal Revenue which the company is 
contesting. 

In presenting the report to the stockholders, 
John F. Cuneo, president of the company, called 
attention to the fact that unusually large 
reserves had been set up, among these being 
$644,469 for depreciation, $238,885 for repairs, 
also a special reserve for bad debts of $300,000 
in addition to the regular allowance of $117,946 
—a total of $1,301,302. 

The directors of the company were reélected 
by the stockholders at the annual meeting, the 
officers later reélected by the directors. 


Donald Rein Resigns 

“T have long wanted to engage in other fields 
of activity, and with Houston entering upon a 
new period of growth this seems a proper time. 
With this in view, I will shortly make other an- 
nouncements.” Thus writes Donald Rein in 
announcing his resignation from active connec- 
tion with the Rein Company, Houston, Texas, 
which he has served in the capacity of vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. His resignation was 
accepted at the annual meeting of the board of 
directors of the company, and his brother, Har- 
old Rein, president of the company, was elected 
general manager. Other officers are Carroll D. 
Blanchard, vice-president and sales manager; 
Ernest Derr, treasurer; Henry E. Stamm, Junior, 
secretary. As an expression of their regard and 
appreciation of his services the directors re- 
elected Donald Rein a member of the board. 


New Honors to Goudy 

Recognition, well deserved, has been heaped 
upon Frederic W. Goudy, the distinguished type 
designer, of late, the most recent being the pres- 
entation of the Ulster-Irish Society’s annual 
award for outstanding achievement by a person 
of Ulster-Irish descent. The award, which con- 
sisted of a medal bearing the citation, “whose 
creations in typographic design will endure for- 
ever,” was presented to Mr. Goudy by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, Frances Perkins. Edward J. Stitt, 
Jr., vice-president of the society, read the follow- 
ing citation which accompanied the medal: 
“Master of sheer beauty and artistry—designer 
of more than one hundred beautiful types— 
eager, tireless exponent of grace, simplicity, and 
integrity in all phases of art—exemplary hus- 
band, father, teacher, and friend—with this 
medal we offer you our deepest respect and 
warm affection.” 

In his response acknowledging the presenta- 
tion, Mr. Goudy paid tribute to the memory of 
his wife, Bertha M. Goudy, who died two years 
ago, and for whom he named his one hundredth 
type face Bertham. “Had her great ability and 
aid been denied me,” said Mr. Goudy, “I should 
not be standing here tonight.” Continuing his 
remarks, Mr. Goudy said “It was never among 
the dreams of my youth that I should become a 
printer of sorts, a designer of printing types, or 
even in a mild way a bibliophile, and even less 





that I should ever receive acclaim for what to me 
has been little more than serious play.” And in 
stating that “the good printers have done so 
much to raise the quality of printing in this 
country to the extent that it now begins to ap- 
proach the standards of excellence of the earlier 
great masters,” he said that “this fact has 
brought about a wider and more intelligent 
interest in printing by readers and users of 
print, from whom has come a demand for more 
beautiful and more legible types.” 

The presentation to Mr. Goudy was made at 
the eleventh annual banquet of the society, held 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York City, on 





Friday, March 19, this being the fifth presenta- 
tion of the award made by the society, the others 
honored being Dr. John Robert Gregg, Senator 
Harry Moore, Gen. Hugh S. Johnston, and 
Amelia Earhart Putnam.-Dr. Gregg was chair- 
man of the Graphic Arts Committee; the Com- 
mittee for the Arts and Crafts was headed by 
John Clyde Oswald; Henry W. Kent, secretary 
of the American Museum of Natural History, 
and Robert Stuart collaborated in the arrange- 
ments for the banquet. 


New Association Gives Up 

Evidently the efforts to form a new association 
in the printing industry have not met with en- 
couragement. An announcement received as we 
go to press advises that the National Graphic 
Arts Association, which opened offices in Chi- 
cago several months ago, with Henry M. Ellis as 
managing director, “is silently folding its tent 
and stealing away.” “It could be blamed on the 
‘other fellow,’ the floods, economic conditions, 
or lack of support,” writes Mr. Ellis, “but I'll 
just admit it was a ‘bum hunch.’ ” 


Intertype Adds to Staff 

Word has been received from the Intertype 
Corporation to the effect that several new sales 
representatives have been added to its staff in 
recent weeks. Among these, J. H. Wade will 
cover the states of Louisiana and Arkansas; 
Amos Hoffman will represent the company in 
parts of Pennsylvania and New York; Herbert 
Tanneberger is assigned to Delaware, Maryland, 
and parts of West Virginia; W. R. Asdel is the 
representative in Arizona and New Mexico; 
E. J. Lansing covers the state of Minnesota. 











Representing Linotype 

Among recent appointments and staff changes 
announced by the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany is that of Walter F. Streit, who is now 
representing the company in western Mich- 
igan, also in Steuben, Lagrange, Elkhart, and 
St. Joseph counties in northern Indiana, his 
headquarters at present being at the Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Mr. Streit is 
a native of the Hoosier State, being born in In- 
dianapolis, learning the printing trade there, 
and serving in various capacities with printing 
firms of the city. Having had many years of prac- 
tical experience as compositor, linotype oper- 
ator, and machinist, he is well equipped to 
render service to printers in his territory. 

Cliff C. Holy, a member of the staff of the 
Chicago agency, is now representing the com- 
pany in part of the city of Chicago, and is also 
covering Lake, McHenry, Kane, DuPage, and 
Will counties in Illinois, and Lake, Porter, and 
LaPorte counties in Indiana. Mr. Holy, also a 
native of the Hoosier State, having been born in 
Danville, Indiana, is widely known through- 
out the Middle West as an expert linotype ma- 
chinist. He learned his trade in Indianapolis 
and later added to his knowledge and experi- 
ence by working in various plants in Danville, 
Pittsburgh, Dayton, Columbus, and St. Louis. 


Market Spotlight Study 

From the Chamber of Commerce, of Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, comes an interesting booklet, 
of sixteen pages and cover, presenting a spot- 
light study of the city as a major market. Some 
real constructive work has been done in the 
compilation of the facts pertaining to various 
phases of the city’s commercial activities, and 
the manner in which the data assembled is 
presented is commendable. Giving essential 
facts with reference to the city, its location, 
population, climate, surrounding area served, 
railroad service, buying power, warehousing 
facilities, the metropolitan retail area, and so 
on, with maps and charts, it tells the story of 
Bridgeport in a convincing manner and is an 
excellent piece of promotional literature, for 
supporting the city’s commercial interests. 

As we have studied this piece repeatedly there 
has gone through our mind the thought that 
herein is a good suggestion for many enterpris- 
ing printers over the country. Every city, town, 
village, or hamlet has certain outstanding fea- 
tures or advantages that should be made known, 
and which, being made known, publicized, pop- 
ularized, beyond the confines of the immediate 
locality should result in untold benefits through 
the further building up of the locality. We pass 
the suggestion on for what it may be worth. 
Some enterprising printer can, with a little re- 
search and study, compile important factual in- 
formation pertaining to his city’s advantages, 
commercial or otherwise, and, armed with his 
facts properly compiled and his suggestions for 
their presentation in printed form, he can sell 
the idea to the chamber of commerce or one of 
the other public-spirited organizations of his 
city, thereby creating a job which otherwise 
would not have been produced. At least it’s 
worth thinking about. 


Move to Garfield, New Jersey 

A new three-story plant at Garfield, New 
Jersey, now houses the Chambon Corporation, 
formerly of Union City, New Jersey. By this 
move, these rotary printing press manufacturers 
obtain 100,000 feet of floor space for their opera- 
tions. The company was organized in 1927 and 
has pioneered in the development of high-speed 
rotary presses. 
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Cer 


In a recent letter Hans Garte, of Druck und 
Werbekunst (Printing and Advertising Art), 
Leipsic, Germany, advises us that it is his inten- 
tion again to visit the United States, where as a 
young lithographic pressman he spent eighteen 
months, after which he conducted his own firm 
and then, twelve years ago, founded the journal 
he is now conducting. In connection with his 
trip, he states, the codperation of Germany’s ad- 
vanced printers has stimulated him to organize 
a visit to New York and Chicago, as well as some 
of the other principal cities, and bring a study 
group with him. 

The aim of Mr. Garte and his study group, as 
we understand it, is to bring about a mutual 
exchange of ideas and some sort of collaboration 
between lithographic printers of the two coun- 
tries. For this purpose he looks forward to the 
opportunity to visit lithographic and offset 
printers and other firms connected with the 
lithographic trade. 


»« Group to Visit America 


Helps Printers Help Themselves 


As part of its general promotion program the 
Zellerbach Paper Company, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, has directed its efforts toward helping the 
printers throughout its entire territory, and to 
arouse them to further activity in their own be- 
half. With this in view, the company has been of- 
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fering printers posters, the object of which is to 
create a greater interest in the use of printed 
matter for stimulating business in general. The 
latest offering of the company consists of elec- 
trotypes of slogans, which are available in sev- 
eral sizes at nominal cost, and which can be 
used on various types of literature, or on the 
stationery, which the printer sends out. Such an 
effort on the part of the company should stim- 
ulate the printers to give more consideration to 
developing regular programs of advertising for 
publicizing their own business, for, as the slogan 
states, “Printing Gets Things Done in Industry.” 


Product Stamps 


A new idea that should help printers secure 
some additional business is presented in what 
are called “product stamps,” an adaptation of 
the poster stamps that had such popularity some 
few years back. With more sales appeal, how- 
ever, the product stamps are considerably ahead 
of the former poster stamps. Properly carried 
out, the idea of the product stamp is to show a 
photographic illustration of a company’s prod- 
uct with, if desirable, a brief advertising mes- 
sage or a catch phrase or slogan—where a 
company has several products, there are possi- 
bilities for using a product stamp for each prod- 
uct, or for each line manufactured or sold. Small 
in size, the stamps can be affixed to letters, on 
envelopes, packages, or various forms of bulle- 
tins, or on other pieces sent out by the company. 

Fully described in a booklet entitled “Sales 
Opportunities for Printers and Lithographers in 
Product Stamps,” suggestions are also given for 
selling as well as for producing these stamps 
economically, one feature being that they can 
be printed in gangs, orders for several com- 
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panies being produced at the same time. The 
whole idea is being given wide publicity by the 
McLaurin-Jones Company, manufacturers of 
gummed papers, Brookfield, Massachusetts, and 
copies of the descriptive booklets may be se- 
cured from the company, either direct or 
through THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Approves C. I. O. 


Members of “Bix Six,” the New York Typo- 
graphical Union Number Six, by unanimous 
vote at a regular monthly meeting held on Sun- 
day, March 21, passed a rather lengthy and’ 
sweeping resolution expressing condemnation 
of the American Federation of Labor with re- 
gard to its attitude toward the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, and support of the lat- 
ter body. The text of the last two paragraphs of 
the resolution reads: 

“Therefore, Be It Resolved, That we, the 
members of New York Typographical Union 
Number Six, in regular meeting assembled this 
twenty-first day of March, 1937, deem it our 
duty to condemn the action of the American 
Federation of Labor Council toward the Com. 
mittee for Industrial Organization on past and 
present information, given to us through the 
medium of our own organization, and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That we are ready at all times to 
codperate and assist the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization morally and financially in its 
efforts to relieve the millions of workers from 
the industrial and economic bondage, in order 
that we may attain to the stature of free and 
independent workers under a democratic organ- 
ization of their own choice, and compatible with 
the ideals and aims of our free and democratic 
form of national government.” 

The preceding portions, the “whereases” of 
the resolution, were strongly denunciatory of 
the A. F. of L., stating that the A. F. of L. Coun- 
cil “for the past thirty-five years has not accom- 
plished, nor has it been able to make, any 
appreciable progress to organize workers in key 
industries”; also that “the antiquated, unprac- 
tical, uneconomic industrial theory of the 
A.F.of L. Council in its craft organization policy 
has retarded and stultified the workers in key 
industries”; that its craft organization policy 
“is given to lip service exclusively and no at- 
tempt has been made to voice other means of 
accomplishing the desire of the workers to be 
organized”; that the craft union adherents in 
the A. F.of L. Council “are blind to the inevitable 
consequences of denying millions of workers the 
right to organize along the lines of present-day 
methods in order to cope with the industrial 
machinery age”; that the council “has given 
moral support to the enemies of organized labor 
by its many acts against the C. I. O.”; that the 
council “by its actions is devoted to the selfish 
interests of the few instead of the majority of 
the workers,” and so on. 

With reference to the C. I. O. it is stated that 
“it is a great satisfaction and a feeling of secur- 
ity to know that at least we are heading toward 
the goal we have been striving for for many 
years, and heeding the appeal of millions of 
workers throughout the country to be organ- 
ized”; also that the C. I. O. “deserves to be 
highly complimented upon the splendid achieve- 
ments obtained in so short a period of its activi- 
ties that it can be safely said they have 
performed a miracle.” 

While the International Typographical Union 
has never formally affiliated with the Committee 
for Industrial Organization, the president, 
Charles P. Howard, has been serving as the sec- 
retary of the latter body. 


Photolithographers’ Convention 


October 14, 15, and 16 are the dates selected 
by the board of directors of the National Asso- 
ciation of Photolithographers for their annual 
convention, and Cleveland, Ohio, is the place, 
the selection having been made at a meeting of 
the board held on March 20. This brings the 
convention at the same time and place as that of 
the Direct Mail Advertising Association, and 
immediately following the convention of the 
United Typothetae of America. 

Plans in progress for the program include 
technical discussions on materials, supplies, and 
equipment used in the lithographic industry, 
and exhibit space will be made available so those 
who sell to the industry can show their products. 
Negatives, inks, papers, and supplies will be dis- 
cussed by experts, and facilities will be avail- 
able for actual demonstration of the making of 
negatives. A lithographic plant, the announce- 
ment states, will be used to demonstrate color- 
measuring instruments, roller developments, and 
methods of handling black-and-white and color 
work. Trade practices and selling prices as 
found in various areas will also be discussed 
at the sessions, and small groups will gather to 
discuss their particular problems. 


Navigating Aids for Printers 


Under the title, “Business Navigating Aids 
for Printers,” the U. T. A. has issued a member- 
ship-promotional piece of considerable novelty 
and interest. The motif throughout is reminis- 
cent of the sea and, of course, navigation, the 
front cover having the lighthouse, bell buoy, and 
so on, with the steering wheel as the central 
feature, this being a cutout attached at the 
center with an eyelet, permitting it to revolve. 
Around this wheel, between the handles, are 
printed the activities of the U. T. A., eight of 
them, including sales, finance, comparisons, 
craftsmanship, research, public relations, pro- 
duction, trade problems. As the wheel is turned 
a small cutout in one section reveals further de- 
tails of each activity, and we find, for instance, 
that finance includes systems and installation, 
comparative statements, budget controls, and 
individual counsel. On the inside pages, under 
the heading, “Chart Your Course for Smooth 
Sailing,” are further arguments as to why print- 
ers should belong to their national organization, 
also more detailed information regarding one of 
the services, that of the Department of Mar- 
keting. A letter accompanying the piece urges 
consideration of uniting with the association 
and benefiting through the services offered. 


Rule-Form Composition 

The Ludlow Typograph system of composing 
rule forms is described fully and illustrated in 
a new brochure carrying the complete title, 
“Rule-Form Composition the Economical Lud- 
low Way.” In the folder, on which rule-form 
composition—cross and down rules—has been 
used as the motif of the design, is a broadside 
showing the Ludlow system for assembling rule 
forms, step by step, from the intersecting rule 
matrices, the horizontal rule matrices, and the 
combination of these; then in halftone are 
shown the top portion of a rule form opened up 
to show the individual slugs and the same slugs 
closed up in assembled form ready to print, also 
a complete form as printed. Also included is a 
number of specimen sheets showing different 
ruled forms composed by the Ludlow system, 
demonstrating the range of work that can be 
handled. Copies of this brochure are available 
on request to the Ludlow Typograph Company, 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, either 
direct or through this journal. 
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“Ink Secrets’? Still Available 


This popular little book which has had such 
wide distribution since it was originally pub- 
lished as a small pamphlet way back in 1907, 
has gone through several editions and now makes 
its appearance, in revised form, in hard binding, 
a green cover with gold stamped title. Published 
by Philip Ruxton, Incorporated, a division of 
the International Printing Ink Corporation, “Ink 
Secrets” carries information—fifty or more 
pages—regarding printing inks and their uses 
which is of great value to pressmen and others 
handling inks. The little volume starts with 
“Halftone Printing,” then goes into “Process 
Printing,” following with “Special Inks,” “Me- 
tallic Inks,” “Water Color Inks,” including “The 
Theory of Color,” “Color Mixing,” “How to Es- 
timate Ink,” a table of covering capacities, and 
hints, all brief but to the point. Copies of this 
book, it is announced, can be secured by writing 
to any one of the Ruxton branches. 


Color Printing in Newspapers 

With the growing interest in color printing in 
newspapers the exhibit sponsored by N. W. 
Ayer and Son, Incorporated, Philadelphia, takes 
on added significance. The exhibit, which also 
includes specimens dating from the beginning 
of the century to the present, has been gathered 
for display in the company’s galleries until 
April first, after which it will be placed on dis- 
play in other metropolitan cities. The exhibits 
feature particularly the development of the 
four-color process and color gravure, the pur- 
pose being to show the steady increase in the 
use of color and the important position it now 
occupies in American newspapers, more than 
five hundred daily papers of the country now 
using color printing regularly. 


Compensating Salesmen 

As another step in its stabilization program, 
following the report of the stabilization commit- 
tee at the meeting of the executive committee 
as reported in our issue for last month, the 
United Typothetae of America has started work 
on its study of methods of compensating print- 
ing salesmen. Under date of March 8, a question- 
naire was sent out from the headquarters offices 
in Washington, D. C., for the purpose of gath- 
ering up-to-date information regarding the pre- 
vailing practices in the industry. In order that 
the industry may have the best information 
available, not only as to practices prevailing but 
those which are most satisfactory to all con- 
cerned, it is to be hoped there will be a wide- 
spread response to the request for information 
on this important subject. 


Printing Exposition in June 

An opportunity for printers to see and inspect 
the latest developments making for increased 
efficiency, as well as new methods and processes, 
will be offered at the Printing and Allied Indus- 
tries Exposition which will be held in Chicago 
June 12 to 20 according to plans now in prog- 
ress. The exposition is under the management of 
Harry A. Cochrane, president of the Trades Ex- 
positions Company, who was responsible for 
producing the first printing and allied trades 
expositions held in New York City and Chicago 
some years back. According to a statement by 
Mr. Cochrane, an exhibitors’ advisory council 
is being organized to direct the policy of the ex- 
position in the interests of the exhibitors, 
and coéperative committees representing all 
branches of the industry will be organized to 
help bring the right class of visitors to the 
exhibits. 

The event is described as a “clinic for the 
betterment of the printing industry.” Plans are 


being laid to attract a large list of exhibitors, 
including the manufacturers of machinery and 
processes for printing, lithographing, engraving, 
electrotyping, stereotyping, bookbinding, and 
so on, as well as inks, papers, supplies, art- 
work, and advertising methods. Headquarters 
of the Trades Expositions Company for the ex- 
position have been opened at 82 West Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago. 


“Autobiography of a Book” 

Here, in this second “keepsake” volume, is- 
sued by the PM Company, of New York City, 
for readers of the little magazine known as 
PM, we have an interesting example of the 


Glass Walls for Printing Plant 

To obtain the greatest possible amount of nat- 
ural but diffused light, a new building erected 
for the use of the American Education Press, at 
Columbus, Ohio, has been built with translucent 
glass-block masonry. Of three stories, the build- 
ing was designed and planned with a view to 
simplicity and utility, yet with pleasing appear- 
ance, and to being comfortable and attractive 
for its occupants. Occupying a ground area of 
148 by 188 feet, the building is of reinforced 
concrete, with outside walls of glass block and 
spandrels of Bedford limestone and Kitanning 
brick at the floors. In order to obtain uninter- 
rupted glass walls, the exterior columns were 














SMCKE SKE ES & 
MEME NEN RRS 


Translucent glass-block masonry is a feature of The American Education Press at Columbus, Ohio 


possibilities of achieving beauty with typog- 
raphy sans ornamentation. Absolute simplicity 
marks this little book from start to finish, no 
rules, borders, or florets, aside from the two 
gold bands carrying the title stamped on the 
cover, and we must confess that it seems rather 
a relief to be able to read the text without 
any disconcerting elements. The cover is a 
white glazed stock over boards, the inside, six- 
teen pages and fly leaves, on Warren’s Text. 

The brief story, written by Charles H. Den- 
hard, outlines the steps and hazards of book 
production from A to Z. The book was de- 
signed by Ernst Reichl, composition by The 
Composing Room, Incorporated, New York, 
and the printing and binding were done under 
the supervision of the H. Wolff Book Manufac- 
turing Company, of New York, at the recent 
New York Times National Book Fair. 


Heiland with Rapid Electrotype 

George W. Heiland, for the past eight years 
manager of the production and service depart- 
ment of Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Incorpo- 
rated, Chicago, has severed his connection with 
that company and is now representing the Rapid 
Electrotype Company, of Cincinnati, as manager 
of the Chicago office, 400 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, where he will be in charge of all sales in 
Chicago and the surrounding territory. Prior to 
his connection with Blackett-Sample-Hummert, 
Mr. Heiland was with Vanderhoof and Company 
for eleven years, first as production man and 
then as production manager. 


set back from the face of the exterior wall, the 
latter being carried on a cantilevered section of 
the floor slab. 

On the third floor, where the executive offices 
are located, the interior partitions also are of 
glass block, and the glass block has likewise 
been used for the glazed portions of the saw- 
tooth skylights. The advantages of the glass 
block, it is pointed out, are not only its supe- 
rior appearance, but also its light diffusing 
quality, its insulating value, and its economy of 
general maintenance. 


Cantine Awards for 1936 

Every year since 1922 the Martin Cantine 
Company, of Saugerties, New York, has made 
awards for the most outstanding work produced 
on its coated papers. For 1936 the awards re- 
cently announced were as follows: Charles 
Francis Press, New York City, for a folder, 
“Reliance Cruise,” produced for the Hamburg- 
American Line; Commanday-Roth Company, 
New York City, for house-organ, The Norwich 
Percolate, prepared for the Norwich Pharmacal 
Company by Lawrence C. Cumbiner; The Stir- 
ling Press, New York City, for insert produced 
for the Forstmann Woolen Company; L. P. 
White Company, New York City, for booklet for 
the Sarah Lawrence College, designed by 
Martha McDowell; The Stirling Press, New 
York City, for catalog produced for Mount 
Hope Cemetery Association; The Colton Press, 
New York City, for the “Production Year Book” 
produced by Davis, Delaney & Harrs; Curtis 
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Publishing Company, Philadelphia, for broad- 
side, “An Old Southern Custom,” produced for 
The Ladies’ Home Journal; Thomas C. Peters 
Printing Company, for box top for the Kerk 
Guild, designed by Lester Baba; Mojac Press, 
Incorporated, New York City, label for Crandall 
Pettee Company; Universal Press, Incorpo- 
rated, Providence, Rhode Island, for calendar 
produced for Franklin Rayon Corporation; 
Guide Printing Company, Brooklyn, New York, 
for magazine, Graphic Arts Buyer. 

The judges making the awards were Fred- 
erick C. Kendall, editor of Advertising & Sell- 
ing; C. B. Larrabee, managing editor of 
Printers’ Ink; Byron Musser, art authority; 
John Clyde Oswald, printing authority; W. A. 
McDermid, advertising authority. 


Goes New Selling Kit 

Opportunities for printers to create sales-pro- 
ducing pieces are contained in the new “All- 
Year Selling Kit” which is being sent to 
printers and letter companies by the Goes Litho- 
graphing Company. A complete portfolio of 
samples, containing letterheads, folders, and 
blotters suitable for use throughout the year, the 
kit can be carried out by the printing salesman 
and shown to customers or prospects. And with 
the copy suggestions accompanying the kit it 
should be possible with very little difficulty to 
work up some good suggestive copy, thereby 
actually creating orders for jobs that otherwise 
would not be secured. 

In the kit are both large- and small-size blot- 
ters, signature rule, and art blotters, all litho- 
graphed in full color with reproductions of 
works of well known artists. Landscapes, sea- 
scapes, mother and child, babies, florals, 
animals, and so on, are among the subjects 
included. Folders, also suitable for year-round 
use, appropriate for advertising folders, an- 














Specimen folders and blotters in large variety 
comprise Goes’ handy “All-Year Selling Kit” 


nouncements, programs, booklet covers, and so 
on, combine to make the kit a useful addition to 
the sample files. 

Complete information may be secured by writ- 
ing the company at 35 West Sixty-First Street, 
Chicago, or 53-K Park Place, New York City, 


direct or through this journal. 
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WHAT’S NEW -- WHERE TO GET IT 








From the Standard Printing and Publishing 
Company, Huntington, West Virginia, comes an 
announcement of a new product known as “Car- 
bospot” for use in spot carbonizing, also exam- 
ples of work showing the application of spot 
carbonizing to various types of accounting and 
other business forms. Carbospot, it is said, is the 
only product of its kind made by the same basic 
methods as used by the old line carbon paper 
manufacturers, and it is made on a machine spe- 
cially designed for the purpose, the only ma- 
chine of its kind in existence. The carbon is as 
smut proof as it is possible to make it without 
destroying its transferring qualities, and it can 
be applied on coated stocks, bonds, ledgers, 
safety papers, or any stock of suitable weight 
and texture. Carbospot is made in several de- 
grees of hardness, depending on the particular 
type of office machine on which the printed 
form is to be used, the number of copies re- 
quired, and so on, and it can be supplied in 
several colors. 


FRANKLIN Goruic, together with Italic and 
Extra Condensed, in a full range of sizes, is be- 
ing offered by the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany “in anticipation of a growing demand for 
such faces and in step with the trend toward the 
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sturdy plain gothics manifesting itself in na- 
tional advertising.” Many sizes, it is stated, will 
be available for keyboard purposes, and sizes 
from 18-point to 144-point for the All-Purpose 
Linotype in the near future. 


Georc SALTER’s Flex type is shown in a new 
folder just received from the Continental Type- 
founders Association, Incorporated, New York 
City. A somewhat unusual face, with three-di- 
mensional qualities, it offers possibilities for 
attractive and unusual display. Four sizes are 
shown in the folder, 30-, 36-, 48-, and 60-point; 
72-point is in preparation. Copies of the folder 
may be secured by writing the manufacturers, 
direct or through this journal. 


A New single-spindle paper drill which fea- 
tures a new device called a one-finger shift, also 
an enlarged capacity work table with a new type 
of facing, has been announced by the Nygren- 
Dahly Company, 218-230 North Jefferson Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Conveniently located at the 
front left-hand corner, in the natural position 
for the operator’s left hand, the one-finger shift 
is a sensitive latch-like device which upon a 
slight pressure causes the table to move swiftly 
from stop to stop for each successive hole to be 
drilled. The slight pressure actuates a clock- 
spring tension which automatically shifts the 
table, the action being similar to that of the 
tabular key on a typewriter. The moving table, 
it is said, eliminates the necessity of rehandling 
the stock after it has once been placed in posi- 
tion against the gages. Also, by keeping the 


table controlled under a constant forward ten- 
sion, the device eliminates any chance of off- 
center drilling. The new table, which measures 
21 by 26 inches and permits drilling to 22-inch 
extreme outside centers, is faced with a new 
type of composition combined with a metal base 
which provides against rust and assures a 
smooth working surface. The entire mechanism 
of the drill operates on roller bearings. Com- 
plete details will be furnished on request, either 
direct to the company or through this journal. 


KarNAK INTERMEDIATE, which is said to be 
probably the most legible member of the Kar- 
nak family, is the recent addition announced by 
the Ludlow Typograph Company. In between 





NEW FACES 
Speed results 











the light and the medium, it provides a face 
well suited for body matter of advertisements 
and broadsides, and its conservative color makes 
it an attractive face for display. It is available 
in matrix form in sizes from 6- to 72-point, and 
specimen sheets may be secured by addressing 
the company at 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, 
either direct or through this journal. 


OPTIONAL, or alternative, characters are 
shown in two new folders received from the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. These are shown in the 
Monotype Sans-Serif, light, medium, bold, and 
extra bold, and the accompanying italics. 
Through the use of these optional or alternative 
characters, variety is given to typography, as 
they make available two or three forms of the 
same letter and thus broaden the usability of 
the type design. Copies of the folders may be 
obtained by writing the company, either direct 
or through this journal. 


TEXTYPE with italic in the eighteen-point size 
is the latest addition to the Linotype Textype 
family announced by the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, Brooklyn, New York. Cut primarily 
as a book and periodical face, the Textype is 





HERE is a showing 
of the 18 point size 
of Linotype Textype 
in combination with 
Italic. Modern man 











also being used as a newspaper body type. The 
eighteen-point size was cut for use as a type for 
juvenile books, but it is applicable to other uses 
as well. Linotype Textype is available with Bold 
Face Number 2, or with italic and small caps in 
the 6-, 7-, 8-, 9-, 10-, 12-, and 14-point sizes. 
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BUILT RIGHT 


... to work right 


Men who take pride in their work 
put something more into it than the 
blue-prints call for. That something 


is Character. —=LINOTYPE™- 


SET IN A=P-L AND LINOTYPE MEMPHIS FAMILY 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY : BROOKLYN. N.Y. 
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Tue Intanp Printer is published on the first of every month. It 
furnishes the most reliable and significant information on matters 
concerning the printing and allied industries. Contributions are 
solicited but should be concisely stated and presented in typewrit- 
ten manuscript. 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading ‘Situation Wanted,” 
50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 
75 cents per line; minimum, $1.50. Count ten words to the line, 
address to be counted. Price the same whether one or more inser- 
tions are taken. Cash must accompany order. The insertion of ads 
received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of month preceding 
publication not guaranteed. We cannot send copies of The Inland 
Printer free to classified advertisers. 





ADVERTISING—HOME STUDY 


THE ADVERTISING-MINDED pressman and printer is qual- 

ified to make the most money. Many have graduated from 
this long established school; common school education suffi- 
cient. Send for free booklet outlining home study course and 
requirements. PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9502, Chicago. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in advance. 
Sample copies, $0.40; none free. Make all remittances payable to 
The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless 
a renewal is received prior to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers should avoid possible delay by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.—To Canada, $4.50, postage prepaid; to 
countries within the postal union, $5.00 a year in advance, postage 
prepaid. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland Printer 
Company. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 


The MacLean Gomenny of Great - ‘doce Ltd., 2, 3, & 4 Cockspur 
Street, London, S.W.I., England 
Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Cir- 
cus, London, E. C., Englan 

Alex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), , er Melbourne, Sydney, 
and Adelaide, Australia 

Alex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 
T. Wimble & Co., 87 Clarence Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban, and Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa. 

A/S Narvesens Kioskkompani, Postboks, 125, Oslo, Norway. 

Maxwell Abrams, P. O. Box 1112, Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Benjamin N. Fryer, c/o Newspaper News, Lisgar House, Wynyard 
Square, Sydney. N.S.W., Australia. 

Warwick Bock, C. P. O. Box 287, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, Helsinki, Finland. 

Acme Agency, Casilla Correo 1136, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Maruzen Co., Ltd., 6 Niho, Tokyo, Japan. 

ORBIS, ase O. Box 240, Praha, Czechoslovakia. 

Harry S egg _P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 

Ss. Christensen, . O. Box 536, Montreal, Canada. 








THE BEST QUOIN 


For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 
Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 








STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Makes Embossing Easy 
atin Simply wet it, attach to tympan and let press run 
5% x 94 inches $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 
Caaeaaen with each package. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 


Needs no heati: 
until 
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Weston s 
Manufactuced by 
BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


es 


Pape 


DALTON MASSACHUSETTS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
MUST SACRIFICE complete Offset-Letterpress job plant ac- 
count health. Doing good business in rich territory. KEN- 
NETH KRANS, Altona, Ill. 


FOR SALE 











ORDERED TO SELL—Rouse band saw; Hill-Curtis Trimosaw; 

Brackett trimmer; 37” Seybold wood block die press; late 
style toggle type wood block; Gane Bros. glueing machine; 
new model National Smythe book sewing machine, four heads, 
good condition: Curtis steel die embossing press. Write THE 
CRAFTSMAN FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 6, Standard Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE—Model 25 42M; serial No. 

49116; purchased March 1934; equipped with Centralizer, 
Margach Feeder, Electrical Pot, six additional magazines, 
assorted fonts of matrices; machine practically unused for 
past year. Address Box 290, City Hall Station, New York, N. Y. 








COMPLETE LANSTON MONO SET. Priced reasonably. Com- 

plete with keyboard, caster, and compression, type mats and 
rule caster. Details will be sent upon inquiry from interested 
pin Pe Equipment is now working in a running plant. A 24 


COMPLETE PLATE-MAKING EQUIPMENT for offset proton 
photoengraving, electrotyping and _ stereotyping; ma 
great bargains. MILES MACHINERY COMPANY, 18 East 16th 

Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book 
sewing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particu- 
lars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CO., 720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











PRICES REDUCED—Hammond routers and type-hi planers, 
now $79.50 and up. HAMMOND MACHINERY BUILDERS, 
1616 Douglas Avenue, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





FOR SALE—Modern 96-page rotary-magazine press; page 
size 8%” x 12”; two-color; two-sides; 70” cylinder circum- 
ference. A 17 





FOR SALE—44-inch Twentieth Century Cutter; rebuilt; fully 
guaranteed. A 5 








MISCELLANEOUS 





Information and price on good used ruling 
KEDDINGTON-MISSION PRINTING CO., 333 
, Tucson, Arizona. 


WANTED: 
chine. 
Fourth Ave. 


ma- 
N 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





Bindery 





PAPER RULER—-First class: non-union; married; desires 

permanent position; would enter partnership; can also oper- 
ate Dise machine: dependable; 25 years experience; go any- 
where; good references. A2 





Composing Room 





YOUNG MAN—High school graduate; 25 years old; seeks posi- 

tion in small town or country within 200 miles of New York 
City; good printing production experience; layout ability; 
consider anything with possibilities; drive car; furnish excel- 
lent references. A 16 





LINOTYPE—Machinist-operator; first-class; non-union; age 

36; married; desires permanent situation in high-grade 
shop: 9% years experience on machines; fast, accurate, sober 
and dependable. Northeast section preferred. A 939 


MONOTYPE KEYBOARD-CASTER MACHINIST OPERATOR 

20 years’ tradeplant, adshop experience; many labor-sav- 
ing innovations: operate Giant—Material; competence proved; 
married; Midwest preferred. A 25 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


Megill’s products. 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, 50c set of 3. 








e 9 + 
Mesgill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 
Accurate and uniform. Wemakea large variety. Insist on 
Dealers or direct. 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 


Circular on request 


VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
any Stock. $1.75 set of 3. 
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MONOTYPE-CASTER MAN—Experienced on composition, 

display type and rule, Giant, Thompson, material maker; 
steady position wanted; now situated in Middle West; will 
go anywhere. A 23 





Executives 





EXECUTIVE—Night superintendent of large Michigan plant 

doing the finest letterpress printing in black and process 
desires position as day superintendent, foreman, or manager; 
a seasoned executive of 17 years experience; handle men for 
best results; steady, reliable; go anywhere. A 924 





EXECUTIVE—Can carry all or any part of the load; seasoned, 

practical, dependable; knows business and production man- 
agement; your opportunity to secure services seldom avail- 
able; large or small city. A 987 





Foreman 





PRACTICAL PRINTER with experience in composing room, 

pressroom and trade plant; many years as proofreader and 
okay man for job and cylinder work; also has knowledge of 
lockup, estimating, cost finding, and carton work: employed; 
want position with opportunity that will warrant making 
change; 40; American; go anywhere. A 13 





MACHINIST OR FOREMAN for maintenance in printing plant, 
expert on presses, feeders, full bound and pamphlet ma- 
chinery. A 21 





Managers and Superintendents 





SUPERINTENDENT OR GENERAL MANAGER—Thoroughly 
conversant with every angle of printing, wants connection 

with progressive concern that is interested in production and There are 

general efficiency being increased; has a past record of 

achievement and can furnish best of references; now em- 

ployed. A 1 


aati 
er ieee 7 rT 7 
MAN OF EXPERIENCE and ability wishes position as super- 
intendent or composing room foreman or would enter part- a 


nership and furnish substantial capital; 39 years old. A 985 








PLANT SUPERINTENDENT or composing-room foreman; . C ’ 
age 43; non-union; color or commercial work: now em- The old wheeze about type lice isnt so far 


ployed; desires change; references; locate anywhere. A 19 from the truth. The bugs are there all right 
Pressroom —not in your cases of type but in your type 
5 a 

Pee tier Ny Phebe cs od on cylinder presses, of packages. Here’s how to i sh sg 

job presses, and Kellys; commercial work, color, process, ° inti 
halftone, catalogs, book work, etc.; at present employed as them: Band and package your printing the 
working foreman; desires change; guarantee full satisfac- National Way. Press the lever—apply the 
tion; will go anywhere. A 22 tape It’s simple as that for quicker 
. eee ’ 

PRESSMAN—ASSISTANT FOREMAN—FOREMAN—Cylinder i 

or rotary; know how to handle men; highest production pos- neater and stronger packaging. No broken 
sible; college man: 46 years old; now employed; high-grade bundles for customers to fuss about — and 
color work; 20 years’ experience. A 15 printing that always looks like more for 
PRESSROOM-FOREMAN wants position; long experience ! i ™ 
overseeing all classes of work; information and references the money * Printers everywhere es adopt 


ehree ah Pea. 4 58 ing the National Package Sealer. Send the 
coupon below and we will tell you why. 

















PRESSMAN, cylinders, job cylinders, wants position; 20 years’ 
experience halftone, job, and color. A 978 





TAPAK — For the same reason food prod- 
SITUATION WANTED—Rotary Pressman, capable make- ucts are putin sealed containers, Itstix Tape 

ready man; fine quality printing. A 999 is packed in the patented Tapak container 
(orange color). Each coil is individually pro- 
WANTED TO PURCHASE : : tected by moisture-proof paper. You receive 
: and can keep it as fresh as the day it was 
WANTED—Miehle Automatic one- or two-color press, with made. . . . Yardage, weight and strength are 

Dexter Pile Feeder extension delivery, that will take sheets < guaranteed. Printed tape—clean impression— 
up to 36 x 48 inches. Must be in good mechanical condition. A 20 good color—gives advertising value to packag- 

ing utility 











Advertise in The Inland Printer, then 


you tell printers and sell them, too 
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Cost no more—give you more for your 


money. Guaranteed for a full year. ’ NASHUA DACKAGE SEALING (2. NASHUA, N. H. 


Weller NUMBERING MACHINES 1 (1 Send National Sealer on Trial. ] Circular C1] Representative 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHES 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


MANUFACTURED BY { ADDRESS 
WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO. | | Your NAME 








FIRM 
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15 U Y C ls C U l d e List your products in the Buyers’ Guide at economical rates. 


This page offers good visibility at low cost for smaller advertisers and the extra lines of larger graphic arts manufacturers 





Air Conditioning and Humidifying Systems 


Package Tying Machines 





B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Write for 
pamphlet entitled “AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY 


CONTROL.” 
Bookkeeping Systems and Schedules for Printing 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Franklin Printing Catalog, 

Books and Systems for Printers, Salt Lake City, Utah. Send 10c 
postage for new booklets “Figuring Printing Costs’’ and ‘‘Book- 
keeping for Printers.” 











Bronzing Machines 


THE MILWAUKEE flat-bed bronzer can be used with any press. 
Cc. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 








Calendars 


WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers; complete line. Do your 

own imprinting. Wholesale and retail prices furnished with 
sample sets. FLEMING CALENDAR CO., 6540 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Calendars and Calendar Pads 











19388 CALENDAR PADS—Sizes from 1 x 14 to 10% x 22. In 

Black and White, India Tint, Red and Black, Red and Blue, 
Blue and White Reverse, Fish Pads, 3 Months-at-a-glance 
Pads, Gold Cover Pads. Write for catalog NOW. GOES LITH- 
OGRAPHING COMPANY, 35 West 61st Street, Chicago; 53 K 
Park Place, New York. 


THE BUNN Manual Cross Tie Machine will cross tie labels, mail 
folders, tickets, ’etc., very rapidly and tight. B. H. BUNN COM- 
PANY, Vincennes ‘Ave. at 76th Street, Chicago. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th 
uae ee Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., 
ew York. 








Printers’ Supplies 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS.—See Typefounders. 





Printing and Embossing Presses 


COLUMBIA Offset Presses; K & G label and embossing presses. 
COLUMBIA PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 2 Lafayette 
Street, New York City. 








Printing Presses 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO.—Manufacturers of mod- 
ern single color and two-color flat-bed automatic presses; auto- 
— job presses; Miller Saw-Trimmers in all models. Pittsburgh, 








DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, 
ae gg = mat-making machinery, flat-bed presses, Battle 
Creek, ch. 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert 

Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for ship- 
a _ best and cheapest on the market; write for sample books 
and prices. 





Camera Bellows 


UNITED CAMERA CO., INC., Bellows made to order for all types 
of photoengravers’ cameras, 1515 Belmont Ave., Chicago, IIl. 








Carbon Paper 


BUY your Carbon Paper from ROCHESTER RIBBON & CAR- 
BON CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Compvosing-Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS.—See Typefounders. 


Cost Charts 
IF YOU ARE interested in avoiding all the detailed figuring 
you are now doing to find your Paper Costs, send for 
sample chart to P. O. Box 360, New Haven, Conn. 




















Easels 


CARDBOARD EASELS for all Display Signs. Samples and prices 
on request. STAND PAT EASEL CORPORATION, 66-68 Canal 
St., Lyons, New York. 








Electric Motors 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-Westinghouse Motor and 
a ae for printing machinery. 211 West Wacker Dr., 
cago, Il. 


Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 
THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CoO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th 


Avenue, Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., 
New York. 














Embossing Composition 


STEWART’ s EMBOSSING BOARD—Easy to use, hardens like 
iron; 5% by 9% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


Envelope Presses 


POST MANUFACTURING WORKS, 671 Diversey Parkway. Chi- 
pnee: Ill. Lightning Speed envelope press, used by The Public 
Trinter. 














Intertype and Linotype Repair Parts 


bale 8 REPAIR OF LINOTYPE-—-INTERTYPE PARTS— 
we can do the work—complete stock motor pinions—makers 
Reid magazine racks—write for catalog—since 1912. Wm. 
REID CoO., 2271 Clybourn Ave., Chicago. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS.—See Typefounders. 





Saw Trimmers 





CASTING BOXES, saws, we here routers, rebuilt. Guaran- 
teed. All makes. WE SAVE YOU MONEY. JOHNSON ROLLER 
ACK CoO., Dept. C, hana. Michigan. 


Stock Cuts 








STOCK CUT CATALOG showing thousands of ready made cuts; it 
is free. Write today. COBB SHINN, 721 Union St., Indian- 


apolis. 





Typefounders 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS, type, borders and decorative 
material of American design. Kelly presses, non-offset 

Guns, and a complete line of paper cutters, punches, drills, 
perforators, stitchers, Kimble motors, composing room equip- 
ment and a complete line of miscellaneous supplies. Com- 
municate with your nearest ore: Boston, Mass., 270 Con- 
gress St.; New York City, 104 E. 25th St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 
13th & Cherry Sts.; Baltimore, Md., 109 South Hanover St.; 
Buffalo, N Y., 327 Washington St.; Pittsburgh, Pa., 405 Penn 
Ave.; Cleveland, Ohio, 1231 Superior Ave.; Cincinnati, Ohio, 
6th and Sycamore Sts.; Atlanta, Ga., 192 Central Ave., S. W.; 
Chicago, qii,, 519 W. Monroe St.; Detroit, Mich., 557 W. Larned 
St.; Washington, D. C.,. 1224 “Hl SE., IN: seats Louis, Mo., 2135 
Pine St.; Milwaukee, Wis, 737 N. Van Buren St.; Minneapolis, 
Minn., 421 Fourth st., ; Kansas City, Mo., 934 ‘Wyandotte a 
Denver, Colorado, 1351 oe hn St; Portland, Oregon, 115 S. 
Fourth Ave.; San Francisco, Cal., 500 Howard St.; AMR 
Wash., Western Ave. and Columbia; Dallas, Texas, 600 S.- 
Akard St.; Los Angeles, Cal., 22 S. Los Angeles St.; Des 
Moines, Iowa, 924 Grand Avenue. 





BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 E. 45th St., New York, pro- 

ducers of-Futura, Bernhard, Lucian, Bernhard Cursive, Bauer 
Bodoni, Trafton Script, Weiss, Beton, Corvinus and Gillies. 
Stocked with: Machine Composition Co., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
Mass.; Emile Riehl & Sons, 18 N. Sixth St., eer os ope Pe ag 
Turner Type Founders Co., 1729 E. 22d St., Cleveland, Ohio; Turner 
Type Founders Co., 633 Plymouth Court, Chicago, IIll.; Turner Type 
Founders Co., 516 W. Congress St., Detroit, Mich.; Mackenzie & 
Harris, Inc., 659 Folsom St., San ‘oy Cal. Representatives 
without stock: The J. C. Niner Co., 26 S. Gay St., ee Md.; 
James H. Holt, 261 Court | Memphis, Tenn.; C. I. Johnson Mfg. 
Co., 51-53 Kellogg Blvd. St. Pa ul, Minn.; ‘Seth’ Thornton, 606 
Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. Studebaker Composition Co., 117 N. 
Emporia, Wichita, Kansas; ‘Lance Company Printers’ Supplies, 
1300 Young St., Dallas, Texas; William E. Barclay, 509 Chestnut 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 


CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, 228 E. 45th 
St., New York, headquarters for European types, Goudy Village 
types and composing supplies. Representatives in principal cities. 


O. K. LIGHT TYPE FOUNDRY, 910 West Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Attractive Sales Plan for dealerseverywhere. Write for territory. 











Knife Grinding Service 


Wire 





THE KELLETT COMPANY, Inc., 525 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Expert knife grinding, saw filing, cutting sticks, slip powder. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Manufacturers of stitching wire 
from special quality selected steel rods. Quality and service 
guaranteed. Fostoria, Ohio. 


Please Mention The INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 


Send for this new 
demonstration broadside on 
SARATOGA BOOK. 


In volume runs of printing, where the cost of paper is a considerable factor, SaraToGa 


English Finish reduces costs and maintains good appearance. Its uniform surface gives 


good reproduction of type and halftone plates and its smooth, non-glare finish lends 


character to the finished job. Available in bright white and seven attractive colors. 


SaraToGa Book is also made in Super Calendered, Eggshell and Antique Laid. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
“Dept. B,” 220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Branch Sales Offices: BOSTON ¢ CHICAGO e CLEVELAND e PITTSBURGH 


ty 


Fa SARATOGA 
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Prasehs ‘W7-erser’ Process 


To supply their in- 
creased production 
requirements, Parker- 
Wonn Inc., Printers of 
"More Business,” in- 
stalled a new five color Claybourn press 
equipped with a Paasche 'No-Offset" unit. 


This company's decision to buy additional 
Paasche "'No-Offset" units was based upon 
past experience with the Paasche process 
on all their flatbed and high speed auto- 
‘ matic presses. Quality printing at reduced 
production costs was thus assured, through 
the elimination of ink offset and smudging. 


With more years of experience in design- 
ing and building 'No-Offset" equipment, 
the latest Paasche units are outstanding for 
their efficient, economic performance, sim- 








Units. 


plicity of operation, low first cost, and low 
maintenance expense. 

A few of the exclusive advantages of the 
Paaséhe "No-Offset" equipment are: 
Patented air operated head with indexed 
air and fluid controls provides effective 
treatment of each sheet regardless of 
sheet size or press speeds, with a minimum 
of "No-Offset" solution. 

Patented Air-Conditioner which in re- 
peated comparative tests has proved its 
superiority by removing the highest per- 
centages of oil, water, and other foreign 
matter from the airline. 

For every kind or size of press, there is a 
Paasche ‘'No-Offset'’ Unit exactly suited to 
your requirements. Write us for complete 
details. 


ART STUDIO 

= wg P = NT 

One of the many rgest manufactur- 
portable types of i of Artists’ Air- 
a ‘No-Off- rushes and Air 


equipment for Art- 


“ ‘’ ists, Illustrators and 
No-Offset”’ Division Retouchers. Send for 


1905 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, III. Bulletin L3-36 





TO METAL BASE 
PLATE MOUNTING 


GT SPEEDY LOCK-UP 
PRECISION REGISTER 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY 


@ Maximum press room economy starts with dis- 
carding antiquated and faulty lock-up methods 
for genuine PMC metal bases. PMC means extra 
strength and endurance for long life service—and 


complete profit protection for all printing jobs. 


@ Write for catalog describing the time and money saving 
advantages of genuine PMC metal plate mounting systems 


Only long, laborious, single-minded 
apprenticeship brings success. It, alone, 
insures results. Look at what Kimble’s 
30-year specialization has meant to electric 
FeeKo) co) ¢-¥s Co) and =) e-ho) blo -Carcy 

KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
2011 West Hastings Street, Chicago, Illinois 


ae K } J i 3 E/ 
vi ca NUIVE Le 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE + + «+ «+ CINCINNATI - OHIO 
23 E. 26th St., New York,N. Y. 20 W. Jackson Blyd., Chicago 


Branches and Sales Agents in Twenty-Five 


Distributed by 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Ostet-s) 
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IS CLIPPING MINUTES 
OFF ROUTINE..20c24 


HOWARD BOND THE 
FAVORITE PACE SETTER 





® There’s no time to waste on weak-kneed, slow motion 
papers! Wherever the need is for a bond that promotes swift 
and accurate reading, writing and typing, the call is for 
Howard Bond, the WORLD’S WHITEST BOND PAPER. 
Howard Bond costs no more. (Yet it gives you extra white- 
ness, a finer surface and extra strength to withstand the jolts 
of many hurried hands.) To save precious minutes in every 
working day, specify Howard Bond—in white or any of 
14. attractive colors. 


Compare it! Tear it! Test it! and you will Specify it! 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 
URBANA, OHIO 


23) 


mam WATERMARKE 
__ THE WORLD'S WHITEST BOND PAPER 
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are the results of an aggregate of known 
Pr ofits operating costs, pruned from a little sav- 
ing here, a little saving there. Answer: PROFIT. 








But a little lost time here and a little lost time there, we 
have a growing deficit. Particularly does this loss 
increase when trying to line-up and register forms by a hit 


and miss method. BUY A 


CRAFTSMAN We consider no transac- 


Line-up and Register Table . 
Te tion completed until the 
Protected by patent and license rights 
SPEED ACCURACY PROFIT 
Precision Built, to Geared Accuracy 


Built in four sizes: 25”x38”", 38”x50”, 45”x65” and 50”x75” 








machine or equipment 





purchased, has sold itself 





upon the CRAFTSMAN to give you the A : : 
Depend results you are looking for when regis- in production or service to 


tering and lining up any kind of form. Decision of the . 
CRAFTSMAN will be final—no argument. you in your plant under 


is table NOW. Write W 
— N eed a Office for folder i 
ull particulars and attractive proposition for owning one. 
TYPE s. PRESS OF ILLINOIS 


Craftsman Line-up Table Corporation New and Used Printing Equipment—Unconditionally Guaranteed 

World’s leading manufacturers of Line-up and Registering 632 Sherman St. * Chicago 

Devices for Printers and Lithographers 

49-59 RIVER STREET WALTHAM, MASS. Branch: 1712 Chestnut Street, St. Louis 
Midwestern Office 

Rand McNally Bldg. 538 S. Clark St. CHICAGO 








your operating conditions. 




















Our Selection of 


Colorful Papers 


both domestic and imported are 
most timely at this season of the 


year. 
e 
Smaller plants not requiring the 
5 : full capacity of the Rouse Verti- 
If you will advise us of the ke cal Rotary Miterer (1000 miters 
an hour) for ordinary borders, 
can insure its profitable use as 
purpose intended, we will be aun “4 an endless supply source for hun- 
s dreds of decorative borders and 
glad to send dummies as sug- 
ornaments. 

The cutting speed is so fast 
that even unusually complicated 
angle designs can be made in a 
few minutes from single and com- 
bination rules. 


SWIGART PAPER COMPANY A circular shows a few repre- 


717-723 So. Wells Street . CHICAGO sentative examples of decorative 
units. Write for it now. 


Papers from all over the world H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 
2218 Ward Street, Chicago, Illinois 


amount of pages, size, and the 


gestions. 
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THE CONDE NAST PRESS 


GREENWICH + CONNECTICUT 







The printing house of high-class periodicals 


Ads 
¢ 5 
e@e0e 






\\ 0) eB NEW HOE 64-PAGE 
ee | 74] SUPER-PRODUCTION 
= NEULVA DEMO US Oe 
Equipped with Hee Reels, 







ats, 
ees, 


Eleetric Automatic Tensions 


and Full-Speed Pasters 





R.HOE & CO., INC., General Offices: 910 E. 138th ST., (at East River), New York City 





BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM LONDON 


il () I Builds the Best 


ee 
ene 
a 
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Quick Ntiten 


Use this Hotchkiss H A Saddle Stitcher 
on odd jobs and short runs. Handy for 
dummies, folders, programs, booklets. 
Accurate. Quick. Inexpensive. 


POINTS: 
12” stapling range. Adjustable table for 
flat work. Uses .019 gauge Chisel Pointed 
staples, 210 to the strip. Clinches up to 
15 sheets. Easy pressure operates it. 
Hotchkiss name guarantees it. 


Call up your local supply house to show 
you this smart H A Saddle Stitch Machine. 
Or drop us a line for folder, “Unfolding 
the Hotchkiss Line.” 






Cony THE HOTCHKISS SALES CO. 


Norwalk, Conn. 





IS YOUR 


* 
| SALESMAN 
2 | Wearing 
71 overatts? 
Wow you let your sales- 


man call on your customers dressed in overalls? Then don’t 
send your catalog or booklet out to sell in an inferior cover! 

With Morocco for the cover, there is no need to fear that 
your message will not be well dressed. It’s as smart as tomor- 
row’s styles, yet hidden under its beauty is the strength to 
stand up under constant handling and still keep looking bright 
and fresh. There are thirteen colors from which to choose. 
Among them you will find the one best suited to your needs. 

The coupon below will bring the whole story of this unusual 
cover. Attach it to your business letterhead and let us send 
you the big free sample book. 


KNOWLTON BROTHERS, Watertown, N. Y. 


Please send me the Morocco Sample Book and 
name of the distributor from whom I can get F R EK EK 
full sized sheets for dummies, 
NAME A COMPLETE 
POSITION Sample Book 











IP4-37 (Please attach to your business letterhead) 














Owners Save 20% to 50% onDross 
e With This New Dross Sifter e 





THIS ISN’T A CLAIM. It’s a fact—a fact proved by 
hundreds of letters from delighted users. When you 
know the full story of our remarkable dross sifter, 
which handles either stereotype or linotype dross, 
you will easily understand their delight. 

Savings on dross, new metal purchases and freight 
quickly pays for the equipment. Sold on absolute 
guarantee of satisfaction. 

Write us now, while you think of it, for complete 
information. No obligation. 


THE MONOMELT COMPANY, Inc. 


1617 Polk Street, N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 





Jdeat GUMMED HOLLANDS 


B. It makes an impression when you 

say “We’ll use Ideal Gummed 
Hollands in the binding.” It speaks volumes for 
your good judgment. In fact, there’s a whale of 
a lot of plus business for you wrapped up in 
every roll of this better holland. It costs no more, 
so plan to use McLaurin-Jones Ideal Gummed 
Hollands on your next high-grade booklet or 
brochure. Then you'll be sure they’1l be satisfied. 


McLAURIN-JONES CO. 


BROOKFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
OFFICES AT NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO ¢ LOS ANGELES 
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MAXWELL OFFSET 


Wherever there are sales to be made and records to be kept ‘4 ey? 
you will find a ready market for the Maxwell Twins’. g \ 
MAXWELL OFFSET, for sales literature, has exceptional 
strength, fine folding qualities and is offered in a wide assort- 
ment of finishes. MAXWELL BOND, for office and factory 
forms, combines superb finish and rugged strength in a wide 
variety of colors. Both reduce press production and both are 
moderately priced. Write today for latest portfolios of samples. 








* Maxwell Bond and Maxwell Offset sales for the past twelve months 
broke all records. 


THE MAXWELL PAPER CO., Franklin, Ohio 
MA X W EC L IL i s 





























MAXWELL BOND Envelopes, greatly improved, NEW WATERMARK, 
now made under our own management by our affliated subsidiary 
DAYTON ENVELOPE COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 
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SHOWING BRONZER WITH MILLER PRESS 


MILWAUKEE BRONZER 










Made in all sizes. Write for prices and further details. 


C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. 






227 W. Mineral St. 





Milwaukee, Wis, 





Outstanding Features: — Heavy construction, portable, guaranteed 
to bronze and clean sheets in one operation — no loose bronze 
flying around — We erect and demonstrate machine on your floor. 












Press Performance Utility Value 





Austin, Texas . . 
Billings, Mont. . . 
Boston, Mass. .. . 
Cheyenne, Wyo. . . 
Chicago, Ill... . 

s Moines, Ia.. . . 
Detroit, Mich. . . . 
Fort Worth, Tex. . . 
Grand Island,Neb. . 
Grest Falls, Mont. 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Harlingen, Tex. . 
Indianapolis, Ind.. . 
Jackson, Miss. . . . 
Jackson, Tenn... . 
Kansas City, Mo. . 
Lincoln, Neb. .. . 
Little Rock, Ark. . . 
Los Angeles, Cal.. 
Memphis, Tenn. . 
Milwaukee, Wis. . . 
Minneapolis, Minn. . 
Ogden, Utah. . . . 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Neb. ... 
Pocatello, Idaho . 
Portland, Oregon . 
Providence, R.I. . . 
St. Loui ms. 
St. Paul, Minn.. . 
Salt Lake City . . 
San Antonio, Tex.. . 
San Francisco, Cal. . 
Seattle, Wash. . . 
Sioux City,Ia. ... 
Springfield, Mass. 
Topeka, Kansas. . 
Wichita, Kansas . . 
Worcester, Mass. . 







Appearance 






Nation Wide Brands are owned exclusively by 











Nation Wide Papers, Inc. 









Qualities of these brands are based upon actual per- 
formance, continual research. A check of actual per- 
formance and constant inspection assure you of high- 
est quality, combining Three Important Factors... 


PRESS PERFORMANCE -: UTILITY VALUE 
APPEARANCE 


















Established Nation Wide Brands — Nationwide Bond * Nationwide Bond Env. « Compass 
Bond * Compass Bond Env. * Compass Ledger * Nonstop Mimeo « Nation Wide Mimeo 
«Brite Opaque* NW Text» Nation Wide E. F.* Nation Wide Super* Nation Wide Eggshell. 







NATION WIDE PAPERS, INC. 20 N. WACKER DRIVE 








NATION WIDE PAPERS 


Distributors of NATION WIDEPAPERS 


. San Antonio Paper Co. 
. Carpenter Paper Co. 


Carter-Rice & Co., Corp. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 


. Bradner Smith & Co. 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
Chope-Stevens Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 


. Carpenter Paper Co. 
. The John Leslie Paper Co. 
. San Antonio Paper Co. 


C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 
Townsend Paper Co. 
Martins-Currie Paper Co. 


. Kansas City Paper House 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
Roach Paper Co. 


. Carpenter Paper Co. 
. Tayloe Paper Co. 


Bradner Smith & Co. 
The John Leslie Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 


. Carpenter Paper Co. 
. Carter-Rice & Co., Corp. 


Carter-Rice & Co., Corp. 


. Beacon Paper Co. 
. Nassau Paper Co. 
. Carpenter Paper Co. 


San Antonio Paper Co. 
Carter-Rice & Co., Corp. 


. Carter-Rice & Co., Corp. 


Carpenter Paper Co. 


. Carter-Rice & Co., Corp. 
. Central-Topeka Paper Co. 


Kansas City Paper House 


. C. A. Esty Paper Co. 








CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Aviston 


Literally translated from the reek — 










“the Best.” A sevipt in theee weights with 






no overhanging. letters, no Joining. hair- 






lines. The most graceful script on the stur- 






diest body. Abere for once face and body 






meet all technical requirements for high 






speed proofing, electrotyping and print- 






ing. Dlease weite for the deluxe showing. 






Continental Sypefounders 
Association, Sne. 


Wow. York 
228 &. 45th Street «Oanderhilt 3- 2112 











Is Production Your Problem ? 


Do you print labels, 












wrappers, foil, paper, 
cotton or silk tags, 







manifold forms, stamps 
or tape? These are 







just a few of the jobs 
handled daily on New 
Era Presses. Perhaps 







yours is different, a 






brand new idea, with it 






you undoubtedly havea 





production problem. A 











sample of your pres- 











ent work will enable 
us to show you how This illustrates press assembled to print two colors on the face of the stock, with slitters, punch 


this work can be —_*¢ad,cut-off and belt delivery. Once Through the Press Completes the Job! 


done ou ew ENA Fastest FLAT BED PRESS on the market.. 


NEW ERA PRESS Impressions 
is a custom job, built Per Hour 


to do a specific thing 


and do it well. THE NEW ERA MFG. Cco., 375 Eleventh Ave., Paterson, New Jersey 
JOHN GRIFFITHS CO., Inc., Exclusive Selling Agents, 145 Nassau Street, New York City 
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COOPER HEWITT ENGINEERED LIGHTING 


TYPE GLARE 
banished 


FROM COMPOSING ROOMS 


“ime 


King Typographic Corp. banished eye strain with penetrating mercury-incandescent light 


Eye-fatiguing glare is a thing of the past. The soft, de- 
tail-revealing rays of Cooper Hewitt Mercury Lamps 
seem to magnify vision. Full-seeing efficiency is main- 
tained throughout every shift without effort. 

Cooper Hewitt Mercury Lamps, in combination with 
incandescents, eliminate the uncertainty of ‘‘color”’ 
matching. ‘“‘Gray paper’’ is no longer a problem in the 
press-room. Uniform inking is made easy. 


STANDARD 
COOPER 
HEWITT 





“Better than daylight” for over 30 years 


Cooper Hewitt Mercury Lamps are rapidly being 
adopted in press-rooms and print shops throughout 
the country. Get full particulars on Cooper Hewitt 
Mercury Lighting ‘“‘engineered to fit the job.” The 
experience of our engineers is at your disposal. General 
Electric Vapor Lamp Company, 817 Adams Street, 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 


COMBINATION 
MERCURY AND 
INCANDESCENT 








For use where color is of importance 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 
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DRILL. DRILL. DRILL 


Your Way to... 
NEW PROFITS 








TO TEST 
ON YOUR 


TOUGHEST JOB 





With... 
CHALLENGE 


PAPER 
DRILLS 


Maximum Diameters of 
hollow steel drills on 
Heavy Duty Machines: 


Style E— 14 inch 
Style F—1 inch 
Style G—1¥ inch 


ALSO— Challenge Standard 
Style C—\4 inch 
“4% (Illustrated at left) 


HALLENGE now offers you the most complete 

line of advanced paper drills for every produc- 
tion requirement. They handle more work easier and 
faster and measurably widen your field of profits. 
Designed for the operator’s convenience and built for 
steady running, these Challenge machines have set a 
new high in paper drilling performance. Styles C 
and E have provision for quick installation of attach- 
ments which add extra profits on slitting, slotting, 
V-slotting, and round-cornering. Each model incor- 
porates a wealth of exclusive features. 


Turn to Challenge for authoritative information, and 
underwrite your paper drilling requirements to this 
pioneer in the field. 246 


The CHALLENGE MACHINERY 


COMPANY, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 
CHICAGO, 17-19 E. Hubbard St. 200 Hudson St., NEW YORK 





See how Phenoid cleans type better and 
quicker than anything you ever used! 


Oldest, toughest, hard-caked ink flows off 
with Phenoid—thousands of printers through- 
out the country say it’s the best and fastest type 
cleaner on the market. 

This free demonstration can will prove to you 
once and for all:—Phenoid is powerful but 
harmless . . . cannot injure metal, wood, fabric, 
or the hands. Dries quickly . . . actually 3 times 
as fast as benzine. Better in every way for type, 
line cuts, halftones, or any kind of plate. 

Try Phenoid just once—and you'll never use 
another brand of type cleaner. Mail the coupon 
for your free can today. 


CHALMERS CHEMICAL CO., 123 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


HENOID 
RADE MARK aI 


TRADE MARK 


INSTANTANETUS 


TYPE CLEANER 











Chalmers Chemical Co., 123 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free of charge a demonstration can of 
Phenoid Instantaneous Type Cleaner. 


Name 
Address. 
City. 
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PHOTOGRAVURE 


color register from Detachable Plates 
perfected by years of competitive 
production. Our patents cover the 


“PARAMOUNT PRESSES” 


the only Gapless Cylinder Detach- 

able Plate Presses in the World. Both 

sheet fed presses and multi-color 
Rotaries 


Examples of color register work by 
return mail 


U.S. A. PATENTS AND MACHINE 
DRAWINGS FOR SALE 


HADDON-CAXTON CO., LTD. 
Salisbury Square 
London E.C., 4 
England 




















AT LAST! 


a Popular Price on 


MODERN 
TYPE 
DISPLAY 


by J. L. Frazier, 
Editor of The 


Inland Printer 


Now $2 


Yes sir! The same text book which once sold at $6. A 
book approved for class instruction at Northwestern 
University and other schools. It deals in the fundamen- 
tals of good typography and layout and ably proves that 
while type-style ideas may vary between individuals and 
with time, yet the basic principles of typography must be 
mastered before a mature appreciation of rational de- 
partures can be realized. Fulfill that desire to own this 
volume! It has enabled many a mediocre compositor and 
layout man to gain authoritative knowledge so necessary 
for self advancement! 

Same size, 263 pages, 7 by 10. Attractive, gold embossed 
cloth binding. 
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Model 56 
6 Wheels 
$14.00 





Model 55 
5 Wheels 
$12.00 





SMALLEST STOCK MACHINE MADE 
In Stock and for Sale by All Branches 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 

AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


BROOKLYN, N, Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 


MAIN OFFICE BRANCH 











iz LS 
THE MECHANISM OF 
THE LINOTYPE 


By JOHN S. THOMPSON 


Revised eleventh edition. A complete and practical treatise 
on the care and operation of the linotype for the novice as 
well as the experienced operator. 

Completely revised and amplified by E. M. Keating, 
Editor Machine Composition Department The Inland 
Printer and instructor in the Chicago school of The Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co. 

This book contains 230 pages and about 170 illustrations of 
the various parts and latest models. 

Bound in flexible binding; handy pocket size, 4 34x7. Price 
$2.50, postage 10 cents extra. Send for your copy today. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
Book Dept. 205 W. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 


























| WITH 
MACHINE KNIVES # 


Lorine Coes Company 
WORCESTER MASS. U.S.A. 








PRINTING papers 


By WILLIAM BOND WHEELWRIGHT 


"The First Practical Handbook on paper and its 
* relation to printing," 56 vivid illustrations; the 
405 references in the Index give you instant an- 
swers to the most practical questions about paper 
and solve many paper problems. 





GET YOUR COPY ($2.00) from the Book Department 
INLAND PRINTER, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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SPEAKING of STRENGTH... 


HAVE YOU TRIED 


WYTEK LEDGER? 


WYTEK LEDGER, like Boulder Dam, LEDGER’S extra strength stands firm. 
is famous for its strength. Day-in and Its surface resists soiling. It erases 
day-out WYTEK ignores the incessant readily and doesn't “feather” when 
battering of mechanical accounting ink corrections are made. 
equipment. After years of han- ' For tougher, longer service—and 
dling it still stands smartly erect for records that are practically 
without buckling. Even around 4 imperishable—specify water- 
punch and perforation WYTEK =e marked WYTEK LEDGER. 


WYTEK SALES COMPANY 


Main Office: Dayton, Ohio 
Sales agent for all Wytek printing papers, including: 


Wytek Bond e Wytek Ledger e Wytek Offset e Wytek Cover 


Being the same grades and manufacture as previously sold by Brown Company, Portland, Maine. 


FAMOUS FOR STRENGTH 
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The character of this tympan is the last word in making 
coated stock proofs that are used for the making of 


tacted you last. 


The quality of this product is still 100 per cent with us. 


etchings. This item stands out considerable since we con- 





t 

DRUMBHEAD = Save time, temper and money with this 
ready-cut and scored topsheet of the finest treated jute. Sold 
by leading paper merchants in sheet sizes for high-speed 
presses only. 


CERTIFINE — A low-priced tympan 
| with a hard, even surface and exceptional 
‘strength. Ideal for short-run job work. | 
Nationally stocked in roll widths for | 
every press. . 
‘TREATED JUTE—The old reliable. f 9 28 
‘Its tough jute fibres stand up under | 
the longest runs. Stocked in roll widths 
for every press. 

CLIP THIS AD For Free Trial Sheets. 
State Size and Press. 4 





THE CHANDLER 
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RIEGEL PAPER CORP., 342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N 


On display at the 
C&P branch or 
the C& P deal- 
er’s show room 
near you. 


}RICE AUTOMATIC FEEDER 


10 X 15 AND 12 X 18 


IGH quality presswork—high 

production speed —low operating 
cost. Write for “The Proof of the 
Pudding;” it tells the real story of 
Handwheel Impression Control; shows, 
by actual demonstration, how this 
modern feature insures better printing 
and cuts makeready time and costs. 


& PRICE 


COMPANY e CLEVELAND, OHIO 


play Rooms: New York: Grand Central Palace, 
cago: Transportation Bldg., 608 South Dearborn St. 







y 






























WHO BUYS 


® Use this book as the entering wedge to the buyer you 
cannot now reach. It will help you to get business, be- 
cause it shows the buyer how he can save money without 
sacrificing safety—how he can get increased value with- 
out higher costs, on all sorts of forms and permanent 
records that he must buy regularly. This book “A New 
Idea” tells the story of Permanized Papers—papers that 
have been developed to give big users new value at their 
old costs! 


Paper that has Two Kinds of 
Permanence 


Permanized Papers are made to take care of the two kinds 
of commercial paper-permanence. Active-Permanence 
(ability to resist wear) and Passive-Permanence (ability 
to resist age-deterioration) are both important. Only in 
Permanized Papers can a buyer find 5 degrees of Active- 
Permanence with one high standard of Passive-Perma- 
nence, gained by the exclusive use of Solka-Durapulp 
with rags. 


(pormanized 


3 LEDGERS 


PERS 10 BONDS - 


It is no longer necessary to gamble with papers that seem 
strong enough when bought, but lose much strength as 
time goes on, or to buy excess strength just to be sure of 
permanence. Now permanent papers can be bought on this 
simple rule: “A Permanized Paper that is strong enough, 


is permanent!” 


Get your Share of This Business 


Soon printing salesmen everywhere will be getting new 
business with these papers. Be among them! And because 
its beauty, too, is permanent, you have an extra salespoint 
on jobs involving letterheads and other stationery. Send 
for “A New Idea” today! Whiting-Plover Paper Co., 
Stevens Point, Wis., or 71 Murray St., New York City. 





YOUR BEST PROSPECTS ARE BEING TOLD 
about the advantages of Permanized Papers in a strong 
advertising campaign appearing in these publications that 
reach the biggest and best market: Business Week, Bank- 
ing, and Wall Street Journal. Watch for them! 





WHITING-PLOVER PAPER CO., 
Stevens Point, Wis. 

Send me your new book and full in- 
formation. 
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The Bahnson 
HUMIDUCT 


Humidifying — Heating — Ventilating — 
Cooling—All in one unit. For Printing 
and Lithographing plants. 


Prevents static electricity, wrinkling and 
smutting on offset and cylinder presses. 


Proper humidity and air conditioning will eliminate many of your worries. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY. WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


SALES ENGINEERS: 
D. P. STIMSON I. L. BROWN F. S. FRAMBACH . SMITH 
.. ¢ STIMSON 886 Drewry St. N. E. 703 Embree Crescent 908. w. Lovell St. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. Atlanta, Georgia Westfield, N. J. Kalamazoo, Michigan 








































" THE 
Will Win the 
RIGHT HEIGHT 
Pennants means a minimum of — 
e rea n ron igh 
son This Year? see sae a a le 





ready. 

With a Hacker Plate Gauge 
you can know definitely, and 
in advance, whether a cut is 
the right height or the wrong 
height. 

The wrong ones can be cor- 
rected in advance, especially 
if you also have a Hacker 


Suggest it to ALL of your customers for special mailings as well . Block Leveller. 
as enclosures. It will keep the advertiser's name ALIVE for “ 
the next several months. Write for samples and prices TODAY. NO. 9 we PLATE a eae 


(COC: Ebaalerenemeatl COMPANY HACKER MANUFACTURING aaa 


35 W. 61st Street, Chicago e 53 K Park Place, New York 20 So. Honore St., CHICA 























\ | ) \ | Past records are referred to 
as a basis for present fore- 


casts. Goes Baseball Calen- 
dar contains facts and figures which will answer scores of 
Baseball questions. It contains complete 1937 Major League 
Schedules, a Table of Baseball Highlights, World Series Rec- 
ords, Order of Finish of each team, Batting Champions, Etc., 
back to 1903. 






@ Goes Baseball Cal- 
endar will virtually 
SELL ON SIGHT. 
EVERY Baseball Fan 
will welcome it and 


KEEP it. 






















REBUILT MACHINERY 


GUARANTEED MACHINES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
CYLINDER re SEE IF oye, 4 and No. 2 











PRESSES: y: 
Miehle Newspa 
Two color Miehles 56- He © fe) D a 4 page, 8 col, 
-65-70. x and 12x 1 
FALCO Kluge and Miller 


Single Color Miehles, Units. 
all sizes. oz c. ya ae Cr. “oO 
‘ utomatic. pe 
Babcock and Premiers. jobbers, all sizes. 
No. 4 Miehle Auto- 


CUTTERS, ETC. 

















ENGRAVE YOUR OWN 


RUBBER PLATES 

















matic Unit. AUTOMATICS Power Cutters—all 
NOTE: Feeders and AND PLATENS: PR ey oo a 
roaagee se deliveries Miller Major bay sa toma Tints, borders, streamers, displays, etc. Type high 
; olders. ee ig 7 Y ager A 
if desired. Miehle Verticals. Patent Base. rubber in 24” x 36” and 36” x 60" sizes, at lc per 







sq. in. F.O.B. Chicago. All deliveries C.O.D. Free 
kit of tools and complete instructions for engraving 
your own rubber plates with order of $25 or more. 
Samples on request. Write today on your letterhead to: 


PROCESS RUBBER PLATE COMPANY 


610 WEST VAN BUREN ST. ¢ CHICAGO, ILL. 





[SPECIAL esicrice Mists | 
HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


Chicago Office New York Offi Boston Office 
608 S. DEARBORN ST. 225 VARICK STREET 420 ATLANTIC AVE. 
Tel. Harrison 5643 Tel. Walker 1554 Tel. Hancock 3115 


































More PROFITS COOLMAN’S RAPID 





OVERLAY 








for Printers TYPE CALCULATORS 
K N i V & S Ask to see Mid-States “Portfolio 
; of Gummed Paper Exhibits’’—the Designed to simplify the method 
Tested for Quality of Temper most comprehensive book ever of fitting copy so that either the 
HAVE KBEN EDGE and of much published on Poster Stamps, La- copy writer or printer can rapidly 





Pipe? : bels and Stickers. It's a thorough ‘ : 
flexibility, enabling the operator to presentation of the Peter eae determine the space copy will 


divide a thin sheet of paper very —one that will help you get more occupy when set in type. Separate 





















delicately. The blad heenti or 
vee fae a el printing pene. ; calculator for Monotype and Lino- 
temper throughout. Asknife wears eet ett ee type $2.00 each, or $3.50 fortheset. 
covering can becut away asrequired. png i For Sale b 
; , ‘ e by 
pian ee The INLAND PRINTER CO 





PAPER COMPANY 
2433 South Damen Ave., Chicago 





The Inland Printer Co. 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
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Easier to clinch 


competitive jobs 


with this NEW 


/ I~ 


—_ 








Show your customers actual samples of printing 


GET YOUR COPY 


OF THIS 


SALES PORTFOLIO 


RIGHT AWAY 


It contains specimens 
of 14 different busi- 
ness forms —every 
one useful and adap- 
table to the business 
of most of your cus- 
tomers. 

Also, here is infor- 
mation on how to de- 
sign a printed form, 
what sizes to use for 
economy, and ques- 
tions to check the fin- 
ished form against. 
Colors and weights of 
Management Bond 
are shown along with 
complete stock infor- 
mation. 


Your copy is free. 


Use the coupon 





ERE’S a crack salesman for you. A useful 
H new portfolio containing specimens of 
printing on Management Bond. 

Don’t argue cheap, unknown papers when 
your customer says “‘keep the price down.”’ Use 
this portfolio to show him just how good low cost 
printing can be. Point out the watermark: 
MANAGEMENT BOND—A HAMMERMILL 


PRODUCT. It’s an assurance that here is a 
sturdy, uniform, dependable, widely sold paper 
at an economical price... for better performance 
in your shop and in your customer’s business. 

Portfolio contains specimens of widely usable 
printed forms—together with color samples and 
detailed information about Management Bond. 
Get your copy now. 


WHEN PRICE MUST BE DOWN, KEEP QUALITY UP WITH 


MANAGEMENT BOND 


A HAMMERM 


Send coupon for 


new portfolio NOW! 


ILL 


PRODUCT 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 
Erie, Pennsylvania 

Please send me the new Management Bond Port- 
folio of printed forms. 


Name 





Position 
(Please attach to business letterhead) 
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wWiRUBBER 

PRINTING PLATES 

* AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Make your own tint plates 

—Print perfectly on all 


resses—with all inks on 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. No. 314445 P eee 


. ll pape: 
Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 


TI-P| COMPANY, 204 DAviIDSON BLDG.. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Vv 





HOUSE ORGANS 


To a few printers who can afford $15 to $50 a month for our 
service, we have a proposition under which they can_publish 
their own house organ monthly, edited by William Feather. 


THE WILLIAM FEATHER COMPANY 
812 Huron Road 


Cleveland, Ohio 

















eae 
for Lithographers, Printers, and 
ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. 
Tell Us Your Requirements 


e WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J: 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


KELLY PRESSES FOUNDRY TYPE 
ATF COMPOSING ROOM SAW 


Acomplete line of machinery 
and miscellaneous supplies. 


Branches and Agents in Twenty-Five Cities 


ATE 








PRINTING 
ESTIMATING 


—complete in 3 volumes 


ws It will teach you how to 
figure the cost of any kind 
of printing and pave the 
way for a management 
position. 
This is your opportunity, 
don’t be satisfied with a 
low paid job all your life. 
Take the first step today. 
Write for complete detail 
and easy method of paying 

fa as you go. 


JACK TARRANT SCHOOL 
OF ESTIMATING 
Dept. 5, 20 No. Wacker Drive, CHICAGO 


9386—35c 


9392—25¢ 


9397—15¢ 9396—15c 
STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY 
V, 


tville, Michi U. S.A. 


WARNOCK BASE 


If you want quality, rigidity and durability 
purchase the Warnock Base. First and origi- 
nal in the market. Send for our 1937 catalog. 


DURABLE POSITIVE 


9393 —25¢ 
nly 


W. S. WARNOCK CO. 


Original Block and Hook Manufacturer 
1524 Jonquil Terrace, Chicago, Illinois 





























GROVE'S 


Gauge Pins and Grippers 


for PLATEN PRESSES 
"No-Slip’’ Gauge Pin 


Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making 
slipping impossible — is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 








SMOOTHER! FASTER! 
CYCLOIDAL GEARS 


are now used on the 


Wing Aluminum Mailer 


THE NEW NEW! 
HAMMOND 


“GLIDER” 
TRIMOSAW 


Write today for 
printed matter, 
prices and terms 


Address 





Dept. 16 





sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 
Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 
Order from Your Dealer or Direct 
JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
3708 Fulton St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 











Eastern Branch: 148 W. 23rd St., New York 


Send for new circular describing the 
advantages of the latest Wing Mailer. 


CHAUNCEY WING’S SONS 
Greenfield, Mass. 




















VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, 
Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 








|)NGDAHL BINDERY 


} Edition Book Binders 
4 “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 

















MODERN TIME SAVING MACHINES 
AND DEVICES FOR THE PRINTING TRADE 
Saw-Trimmers, Routers, Mortising 
Machines, Die-making Outfits 
TOUGH TEMPER STEEL RULE DIES 
Write for Die-Cut Catalog 


J. A. RICHARDS Kxamazes 








@ There is a Vandercook 

Proof Press that will meet every proving requirement economically 
and efficiently. Prices range from $45. A condensed catalog makes 
selection easy. Send for it today. 

VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC., 904 N. Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


VANDERCOOK) 47 (-Zresses 
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WHY SUPERIOR RETOUCHINGS 


REPRODUCE SO WELL... 





@ An engraving never looks quite like the photograph from which it was made—light shades 
invariably are darker, darks lighter. The coarser the screen the greater the difference between 
the reproduction and the original. In retouching a photo the artist must know exactly what 
changes will occur and allow for them—or the finished reproduction won't be right. If he puts in too 
much contrast it will look faked, too little and it turns out dull and flat. Only by working directly 
with the engraver can an artist develop the touch that makes an engraving lively and interesting. 


That’s why Superior retouchings always reproduce so well. Our artists have that touch. Each one 
has seen hundreds of his retouch jobs engraved and printed. Each one knows all the tricks the 
engraving process can play on a photo. The sparkle and life which they can put into the dullest 
subject won't fade out in the engraving. 


We have the personnel, equipment and experience to put the right touch in your retouching. 
Whether you use our complete engraving service or just part of it—whether your jobs are 
large or small—you'll get superior results by sending your work to Superior. Let us show you 
on your next job. 


If you are located outside of Chicago, our special mail de- . 

partment is equipped to give you the same high standard 

of service we give to our local clients. Write today for facts. u, GAhby 
ENGRAVING COMPANY 


215 W. SUPERIOR ST., CHICAGO, ILL 
V 
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se 2 CROMWELL TYMPAN 


— IN MEXICO G2 ecicde-Dnpresicn” 


BUT, ITS PRODUCED WITH 


| JG. Toe EROMWELL 
18 TT tal elaiehadeala = ; 
|| nhs TYMPAN 


GOES ROUND THE WORLD 














93 : Above: Plaza de la Constitucion, Mexico City. 
104 Center: Native Mexican Costumes. 


91 Right: Putting Cromwell Tympan on the cylinder in the 
89 plant of Frederico E. Graue, Mexico City. 





fine materials are the basic fundamentals in print 
shops the world ’round. That’s why Cromwell Special 
Prepared Tympan is today and has been for over a 
half century the choice of the master craftsmen of 
the printing industry. 


28 C ROMWE LL “Fine Printing,” in whatever language you may say 
“ : it, means the same thing. Expert craftsmanship and 


Cromwell Tympan is unconditionally guaranteed. Its 
hard, uniform surface, its high tensile strength, its 
' absolute resistance to oil, ink solvents and moisture 
106 MAKE THIS TEST are your assurance of lasting and dependable make- 

a Write today for a free working sample of ready protection. Cromwell Tympan comes in rolls or 
Com Sete Papas Tengen. Be cut and scored for all high speed presses. There is a 


ing size and make of your press. Try it on ele , i 
your next tough job. You'll be convinced. Cromwell distributor in your territory. 











THE CROMWELL PAPER CO. 


4801-29 S. WHIPPLE ST. 4715 PEARSON PLACE 
CHICAGO, ILL. LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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